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Key  features  of  Teacher’s  Guide 


Each  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is 
divided  into  two  major  sections  — 

Introductory  Pages 

Specific  Teaching  Notes  for  each  theme/chapter 


Introductory  pages 


p.  9-1 1  OVERVIEW  of  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
learning  of  language 

p.  12-13  SUMMARY of  themes  and  skills  for  each  chapter 
p.  14-17  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  previous  level 
p.  18-21  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  this  level 
p.  22-25  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  for  next  level 
p.  26-28  SUGGESTIONS  on  Instructional  Management 


Specific  teaching  notes 

p.  29  to  Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
end  theme/chapter  of  the  student  text  for  each  level 
of  the  Teacher’s  Guide  for  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised. 

Each  theme/chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities  for  independent, 
group,  and  whole-class  study 
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STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
1 54  and  1 55  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer's 
journal 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 


1 .  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 


Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 
(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 


Starting  point  activities 

to  introduce  the  students 
to  the  ideas  and  activities 
they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  theme/chapter 


Chapter  activities 

to  introduce,  develop,  and 
extend  the  integrated  theme 
and  language  skills 
development  activities 


Bibliography 

•  at  the  end  of  each  theme/chapter 

•  generous  and  up-to-date 

•  highlights  Canadian  titles 

•  suggests  grade  levels 

•  annotated 
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Overview 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  is  an 
integrated  language  arts  program  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  student  communication 
skills  and  creativity.  Each  chapter  contains  a 
variety  of  materials  and  skills  development 
activities  organized  around  a  theme  and  selected 
to  capture  the  interest  and  suit  the  academic  and 
social  needs  and  abilities  of  students  at  each 
level  of  the  program.  Activities  integrate  the 
language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 
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Assumptions  of  Language  Learning 

Implications  for  a  Language  Arts  Program 

•  that  children's  ability  to  think  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  use  language. 

•  should  provide  opportunities  for  generating  thought  and 
structuring  expression 

•  that  language  is  the  tool  enabling  children  to  relate  new 
experiences  to  what  they  already  know,  to  come  to 
conclusions  about  the  new  experiences,  and  to  modify 
and  extend  their  understandings  in  the  light  of  new 
experiences.  (It  is  language  that  allows  children  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  around  them.) 

•  should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language — listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  producing  — so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  their  prior  knowledge  to  make  sense  of  new 
experiences  and  acquire  new  concepts 

•  that  children  who  come  to  school  have  already  acquired 
the  ability  to  use  language  through  concrete 
experiences  and  real-life  situations. 

•  should  build  upon  real-life  experiences  and  the 
language  of  the  child 

•  that  much  of  the  knowledge  and  information  children 
bring  to  the  language  program  is  the  result  of  sensory 
experience — i.e.  what  they  have  observed,  touched, 
experimented  with,  listened  to,  and  reacted  emotionally  to 

•  should  make  provision  for  student  involvement  in 
sensory  experiences 

•  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  children  bring  to  the 
language  program  have  been  acquired  through  talking. 

•  should  allow  children  to  talk  together  about  their 
experiences,  to  share  their  ideas,  and  to  examine  their 
attitudes.  (This  structuring  of  oral  expression  is 
necessary  for  reading  and  expression.) 

•  that  the  language  achievement  areas  of  viewing, 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  producing  are 
interdependent. 

•  should  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  help  children 
capitalize  on  these  interdependences.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  approach  does  not  preclude  a  focus 
on  specific  aspects  of  viewing,  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  producing. 

•  that  children’s  learning  proceeds  from  the  concrete 
experience  to  the  abstract  concept. 

•  should  provide  children  with  prerequisite  concrete 
experiences  before  proceeding  to  abstract 
representations. 

•  that  children’s  learning  proceeds  from  the  personal  to 
the  impersonal. 

•  should  develop  children's  understanding  of  impersonal 
(other-oriented)  situations  through  analysis  and 
discussion  of  their  own  experience  and  feelings. 

•  that  language  skills  are  more  readily  understood  and 
acquired  when  they  are  related  to  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  children. 

•  should  provide  flexibility  by  offering  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  issues  of  interest  to  children. 

•  that  children’s  needs,  abilities,  and  interests  differ. 

•  should  provide  alternative  learning  experiences  and  be 
based  upon  a  broad  range  of  teaching — learning 
strategies  which  include  both  corrective  and  enrichment 
activities. 

•  that  the  affective  or  emotional  response  is  as  relevant  to 
learning  as  is  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  response. 

•  should  emphasize  use  of  language  to  communicate 
feelings  as  well  as  ideas. 

•  that  language  usage  varies  according  to  function  and 
context. 

•  should  make  children  aware  that  the  form  of  a  spoken  or 
written  message  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  message  and  the  situation  in  which  it  is  delivered; 
should  provide  children  with  opportunities  to  use 
language  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

•  that  language  learning  is  enhanced  as  children  become 
aware  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  should  provide  children  with  means  for  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  language  performance. 

•  that  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  children  have 
developed  about  language  have  application  across  the 
curriculum. 

•  should  offer  children  many  opportunities  to  apply 
language  skills  across  the  curriculum. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

The  program  features  a  wide  range  of  social  opportunities  and  functional  situations  for  language  use.  Activities  emphasize 
the  need  to  link  logical  thought  structures  to  purposes  of  communication. 

The  themes  provide  occasions  for  children  to  learn  to  apply  and  practice  language  skills  in  a  context  which  has  meaning  for 
them.  Children  are  provided  with  many  opportunities  to  use  language  skills  as  a  means  of  clarifying  concepts. 

The  program  activities  for  pupils  and  suggestions  for  teachers  provide  for  extension  and  refinement  of  this  experience  and 
language  competency  and  for  opportunities  to  apply  these  competencies  to  an  ever  broadening  range  of  situations.  To 
ensure  that  the  program  will  provide  for  these  goals,  emphasis  is  given  to  continuous  informal  assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  to  providing  pupils  with  self-diagnostic  techniques. 

Activities  include  a  wide  range  of  sensory  experiences. 

The  program  provides  many  occasions  for  children  to  talk  together  informally  and  formally.  There  are  activities  which  aim  at 
talk  as  a  means  of  communicating  information  to  another  person,  and  activities  which  aim  to  help  the  individual  to  clarify  and 
extend  thoughts  through  the  act  of  talking.  The  activities  in  the  program  are  designed  to  enable  children  to  move  easily  from 
spoken  to  written  forms  of  communication. 

Program  activities  are  based  on  the  idea  that  communication  through  print  can  be  enhanced  through  experience  in  listening 
and  speaking  and  that  the  competency  in  listening  and  speaking  is  enhanced  through  viewing,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing. 

The  program  provides  for  many  opportunities  for  children  to  move  at  varying  rates  from  the  concrete  to  abstract  levels  of 
conceptualization. 

There  is  much  opportunity  to  react  to  emotional  experiences  of  others  in  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

The  materials  in  the  chapters  in  the  program  are  selected  from  literature,  science,  social  studies,  drama,  and  other  school 
subjects. 

The  program  provides  many  activities  for  children  of  varying  interests.  It  includes  many  suggestions  for  activities  suitable  for 
lower  achieving  children  as  well  as  for  activities  for  gifted  children. 

The  program  provides  opportunities  for  children  to  use  language  to  share  emotions  as  well  as  to  develop  and  extend  their 
conceptual  background. 

There  are  many  activities  designed  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer  dictates  not 
only  the  content  of  the  message,  but  also  the  format  and  style  of  the  message.  This  awareness  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  speech  or  print. 

Many  opportunities  are  provided  for  children  to  analyze  their  own  language  performance  with  the  aim  to  developing 
increasingly  clear  and  appropriate  communication.  This  includes  experience  in  editing  and  proofreading  for  interesting  and 
appropriate  word  choice  as  well  as  for  mechanical  accuracy. 

The  total  program  is  designed  to  help  children  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learn  about  language  to  their  everyday  activities 
in  other  school  subject  areas. 
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Themes  and  Language  Skills 

Language  skills  activities  in  the  student  text  are 
integrated  with  the  theme  materials  of  the 
chapters.  The  themes  of  each  chapter  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the 
language  skills. 

Themes 

Each  level  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  chapter  theme 
focusing  on  language,  literature,  sports,  art  or 
leisure  time  activities,  social  studies,  science, 
and  human  relationships  and  values. 

Theme  Objectives 

•  to  provide  a  practical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  a  language  program  built 
around  language  skills 

•  to  provide  “freedom  within  structure”  for  the 
teacher  who  wants  children  to  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  communication  and  at  the  same  time 
have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  to  ensure  that  language  will  be  viewed  as  a 
process  related  to  all  subject  areas  rather 
than  as  an  isolated  subject 

•  to  allow  students  to  pursue  an  enquiry  or 
problem-solving  approach  by  questioning, 
hypothesizing,  experimenting,  testing,  and 
researching  within  an  overall  framework 
determined  by  the  teacher 

•  to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to 
participate  in  the  same  theme  by  providing  a 
broad  range  of  activities  for  different  ability 
and  interest  levels 

•  to  allow  students  to  start  with  concrete 
personal  experiences  and  proceed  to 
objective  analysis,  and  to  encourage  affective 
and  cognitive  responses  by  presenting  a 
variety  of  stimulus  materials 

•  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  critical  thinking 
and  reduce  the  possibility  of  faulty  ideas  by 
including  a  number  of  viewpoints  and 
opinions  about  a  topic 


•  to  reduce  learning  problems  by  giving 
students  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  tc 
build  up  information  and  vocabulary  about 
one  topic 

•  to  enable  students  to  learn  the  mechanical 
skills  of  communication  in  a  meaningful 
context  rather  than  in  isolation 

Language  Skills  Development 

Each  chapter  of  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  includes  at  least  one  skills  section 
focusing  on  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
building,  sentence  combining,  paragraph 
building,  punctuation,  creation  of  stories,  creation 
of  poems,  or  use  of  study  and  life  skills. 

Activities  developing  each  of  these  skills  sections 
integrate  the  language  achievement  areas  of 
viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and 
producing.  Proofreading/revision  skills  are 
developed  throughout  the  program. 

Language  Skills  Development  Objectives 
Learning  to  Use  Words/Build  Vocabulary 

To  develop  clear  and  appropriate  communication 
by  understanding  and  using  words  correctly  and 
to  increase  student  vocabulary 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  colorful  expressions  •  “ologist”  words  •  polite 
conversation  •  words  with  more  than  one 
meaning 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

To  comprehend  and  create  appropriate  and 
effective  sentences,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
sentence-building  elements. 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  complete  sentences  •  subjects  •  predicates  • 
the  four  different  kinds  of  sentences  •  adjectives  • 
comparative  adjectives  •  adverbs  •  nouns  •  plural 
nouns  •  possessive  nouns  •  noun  signals  • 
pronouns  •  possessive  pronouns  •  verbs 
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Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

To  comprehend  the  ways  in  which  the 
relationship  between  ideas  may  be  signalled  and 
to  demonstrate  that  comprehension  in 
connecting  sets  of  sentences. 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  the  joining-connectives  and,  but,  and  or  •  the 
time-connectives  before,  after,  when,  until,  and 
while  •  the  cause-connectives  since,  as, 
because  •  connectives  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  or  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a  paragraph  and  an  ability  to 
recognize  and  use  a  variety  of  skills  connected 
with  writing  paragraphs 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  topic  sentences  •  paragraph  indents 

•  paragraph  outlines  •  descriptive  details 

•  time-order  words  •  paragraphs  that  give 
directions 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

To  understand  and  use  the  basic  tool  of 
punctuation  skills  in  producing  forms  of 
discourse. 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  indents  for  paragraphs  •  abbreviations  that 
have  periods  •  apostrophes  in  contractions 

•  capital  letters  and  periods  •  indenting 
paragraphs  •  commas  to  separate  nouns 

in  a  series  •  commas  to  separate  adjectives 
in  a  series  •  quotation  marks  in  written 
conversations  •  commas  with  speaker  tags  in 
different  positions  •  commas  in  writing  about 
dates  and  locations  •  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of 
direct  address  •  commas  with  the  connections 
and,  but,  and  or  •  commas  with  before,  after, 
when,  and  until  •  abbreviations  that  have 
periods  •  proofreading  •  apostrophe  in 
contractions 


Learning  to  Create  Stories/Prose 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  story  writing 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  story  beginnings,  middles,  and  endings 

•  connectives  to  organize  thoughts  effectively 

•  different  points  of  view  •  personification  for 
character  development  •  physical  descriptions  of 
story  characters 

Learning  to  Create  Poems/Poetry 

To  develop  and  apply  skills  in  particular  aspects 
and  kinds  of  poetry  writing 

Level  A 

To  develop  skills  in  understanding  and  producing 

•  metaphors  •  similes  •  words  that  sound  like 
sounds  •  sideliner  poems  •  shape  poems 

•  acrostics 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

To  develop  and  apply  language  skills  in  other 
subject  areas  and  to  transfer  these  skills  to  home 
and  community  activities 

Level  A 

To  develop  and  transfer  skills  in 

•  preparing  short  reports  •  researching  report 
topics  •  charting  information  for 

reports  •  researching  information  for 
reports  •  taking  notes  for  reports  •  preparing 
announcements  •  recording  personal 
observations  in  a  diary  •  writing  direction 
sheets  •  keeping  a  writer’s  journal  •  writing  news 
reports  •  understanding  postal  codes  •  using 
point  form  to  list  information 
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Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised 
Scope  and  Sequence/Level  P 
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Entries  in  italicized  type  are  maintenance  activities. 
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Instructional  Management 

To  fulfill  the  objectives  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  student  performance 
following  initial  teaching  should  be  assessed  for 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  These 
assessments  should  be  recorded  and  the 
resulting  summaries  used  to  map  the  required 
reteaching  or  extension. 

Assessment 

An  assessment  program  consists  of  the  regular 
and  systematic  monitoring  of  student 
performance.  Any  assessment  system  used  with 
a  language  arts  program  will  be  more  effective  if  it 
reflects  the  following  principles. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  reflect  the 
skills  emphasis  (objectives)  of  the  language 
arts  program.  It  should  include  assessment 
information  for  a  sampling  of  all  the  language 
arts  skills  in  the  language  arts  program,  not 
just  for  those  skills  that  can  be  easily,  i.e. 
objectively,  assessed. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  that  can  be  used  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  The  diagnostic  feedback  should 
give  information  on  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  student’s  performance 
in  each  language  arts  area.  This  information, 
makes  more  apparent  the  fact  that  a  skill 
weakness  (or  strength)  in  one  area  of  the 
language  arts  program  can  affect  other 
language  arts  areas.  And,  as  students 
proceed  from  words  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs,  i.e.,  from  the  “facilitating”  skills  to 
the  “global”  skills,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  monitoring  the  facilitating  skills. 

•  The  assessment  program  should  provide 
information  beginning  with  the  first  stage  of  a 
language  arts  task,  the  recognition  phase, 
and  proceed  to  assessment  of  the  production 
level  of  the  task. 

•  Both  day-to-day  observations  and  periodic  unit 
learnings  should  be  included  in  an  assessment 
program.  Day-to-day  observations  are  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  to  gauge 
progress  of  a  continuous  nature.  Periodic  tests 
are  important  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
some  of  the  skills  not  necessarily  observable 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 


•  For  maximum  learning  to  take  place,  the 
assessment  program  should  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  student  self-assessment 
procedures. 

•  The  assessment  program  procedures  in  one 
language  arts  area  should  provide  diagnostic 
feedback  for  other  language  arts  areas.  Also, 
assessment  procedures  in  the  language  arts 
area  should  provide  diagnostic  feedback  for 
other  subject  areas. 

Record  Keeping 

Record  keeping,  together  with  assessment, 
forms  the  basis  for  diagnostic  teaching.  Records 
provide  summaries  of  diagnostic  feedback  that 
are  useful  in  planning  and  structuring  reteaching 
and  extension. 

Records  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  They  should  reflect  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

•  They  should  be  efficient  and  practical. 

•  They  should  be  designed  for  effective 
transmission  of  information  for: 

—  the  student’s  feedback 

—  the  immediate  and  intermediate 
modification  of  instructional  procedures 

— short-range  feedback  for  parents 
— long-term  records  in  school  files 

Records  can  be  made  of  individual  and  group 
performance. 

Records  can  take  many  forms.  These  forms  may 
include: 

•  folders  of  a  student’s  work  samples  over  an 
extended  period  (e.g.  samples  taken  once 
every  two  months  over  a  nine-month  period) 

Folders  could  be  established,  for  example,  for 
note-taking  or  story  writing  or  paragraph 
writing.  Criteria  to  assess  improvement  in 
paragraph  writing  samples  over  a  period  of 
months  could  include:  use  of  sentence 
variety,  use  of  interesting  and  appropriate 
vocabulary,  use  of  effective  topic  sentences, 
and/or  use  of  appropriate  punctuation.  A 
form  on  the  back  cover  of  a  folder  could 
indicate  specific  criteria  being  used  to  assess 
improvement,  making  assessment 
information  readily  available.  Folders  of  this 
type  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
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student,  but  also  to  the  teacher  and  parent  at 
such  time  as  parent-teacher  interviews. 

•  checklists  (a  check  mark  on  a  list  indicating 
completion  of  an  activity) 

Checklists  as  records  of  progress  can  show 
how  well  the  teacher  or  student  consider  a 
task  to  have  been  done  relative  to  the  criteria 
the  teacher  and/or  the  student  have 
developed.  Such  checklists  can  be  kept  in 
loose-leaf  binders.  If  the  various  checklists 
are  tabbed  according  to  skills  areas  being 
checked,  there  is  ready  access  to  the 
information  the  checklists  provide. 

•  anecdotal  records  (reports  recording  a 
student’s  classroom  behavior  and  activities) 

If  this  form  of  assessment  is  to  be  effective, 
the  recording  should  be  objective,  specific, 
and  done  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
represent  a  student’s  typical  behavior. 
Modifications  in  instruction  can  then  be 
based  on  the  information  these  records 
provide.  Anecdotal  records  may  be  kept  in 
conjunction  with  checklists.  For  example,  a 
checklist  can  be  devised  that  allows  room  to 
make  anecdotal  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  checking. 

•  student-maintained  records 

These  types  of  records  help  students  to  focus 
on  the  learning  objectives  of  the  program, 
motivating  them  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
produce  greater  quantities  of  work  and  to 
increase  their  quality  of  work. 

Organization  for  Instruction 

Following  assessment  and  record-keeping 
stages,  the  diagnostic  information  obtained  may 
be  organized  in  preparation  for  reteaching  and 
extension.  To  organize  effectively  for  such 
instruction,  the  following  steps  can  be  taken. 

•  Transfer  the  individual  assessment  results  to 
a  classroom  summary  chart.  To  include  such 
information  on  a  classroom  chart,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  collapse  some  of  the 
assessment  categories  in  order  that  the 
classroom  chart  be  more  manageable. 

•  Set  priorities  for  the  teaching. 

—  Examine  the  classroom  summary  chart 
for  patterns  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  This  may  require  use  of  a 


coding  system  to  distinguish  areas  that 
can  be  defined  as  “facilitators”  from 
areas  that  can  be  defined  as  “global”  in 
the  achievement  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  program. 

—  Distinguish  between  areas  requiring 
immediate  instruction  and  those  which 
can  be  delayed.  Again,  a  coding  system 
could  be  applied. 

—  Decide  which  skills  are  suitable  for 
large-group,  small-group  or  individual 
instruction. 

•  Decide  which  skills  and  which  students 
require: 

—  reteaching 

— opportunities  to  apply  and  transfer 
certain  skills  to  other  language  arts 
areas  or  other  subject  areas 
— opportunities  to  practice  using  certain 
skills 

•  Plan  the  large-group  instruction,  the  intensive 
small-group  instruction,  and  the  practice  and 
application  of  the  work.  Divide  the  student 
groups  into  those  requiring  teacher  guidance 
and  those  able  to  work  independently. 

•  Differentiate  instruction  by  examining  the 
specific  traits  and  needs  of  the  individual 
student  to  determine  a  good  basis  for 
organizing  that  student’s  instruction.  Factors 
such  as  the  following  should  be  assessed  for 
each  student: 

— experiential  background 
— language  background 
— learning  power 

—  basic  learning  style 

—  ability  to  cope  with  abstraction 

—  interests 

In  planning  the  differentiation  of  instruction  in 
writing  skills,  for  example,  the  following  criteria 
could  be  considered: 

— degree  of  structure  to  be  given  to  the 

student  (e.g.  for  expository  writing — giving 
ideas  to  be  incorporated,  suggesting  the 
cause-effect  structure  or  possible  signal 
words;  for  commercial  writing  —  providing 
the  content  to  be  included;  or  for  other  types 
of  writing — giving  a  model  and  having  the 
students  vary  the  content  only) 

— ways  of  varying  the  demands  of  the  tasks 
— length  of  units  of  tasks  required  (e.g. 
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building  sentences,  building  paragraphs, 
writing  essays) 

— amount  of  content  to  be  researched 
before  writing  begins 

— levels  of  questions  to  be  answered  (e.g. 
descriptive — questions  that  require 
students  to  recall  specific  facts; 
explanatory — questions  that  require 
students  to  analyze  information  or  integrate 
it  with  other  data;  expansion — questions 
that  require  students  to  promote  their 
imaginative  and  creative  thoughts; 
evaluative — questions  that  require  students 
to  make  judgments  based  on  their  values 
and  preferences) 

— various  purposes  for  writing  (e.g.  Joan 
Tough’s  categories  of  the  various  purposes 
for  writing:  self-maintaining  —  referring  to 
physical  needs,  attention  to  self,  criticizing 
others,  justifying  behavior;  directing; 
reporting  —  referring  to  detail,  referring  to 
incident,  sequence  of  events,  making  a 
judgment,  logical  reasoning;  predicting  — 
anticipating  events,  consequences  of 
actions,  anticipating  problems  and  possible 
solutions;  projecting;  and  imagining)* 


i 

"Tough,  Joan,  Listening  to  Children  Talking:  A  Guide  to  the  Appraisal 
of  Children's  Use  of  Language.  Schools  Council  Publications.  1976. 
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Specific  Teaching  Notes 

Activities  are  provided  in  this  section  for  each 
chapter  of  the  student  text  of  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised,  Level  A. 

Each  chapter’s  notes  include  the  following: 

•  overview  of  chapter  theme  and  chapter 
language  skills  development 

•  page-by-page  activities 

—  Starting  Point  Activities 

To  introduce  the  students  to  the  ideas 
and  activities  they  will  be  experiencing 
in  the  chapter 

— Chapter  Activities 

To  introduce  and  develop  the  integrated 
theme  and  language  skills  development 
activities  in  the  chapter 

•  bibliography 
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1/ONE  TO  BE  READY 

Pupils  are  exposed  to  traditional  chant  games, 
games  with  established  rules,  and  games  with 
flexible  rules  developed  by  the  players  during  the 
game  itself. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  preparing  game  directions  sheets 

•  using  point  form  to  give  information 

•  writing  complete  sentences 

•  using  capital  letters  and  periods 

•  using  subjects  and  predicates 

•  writing  a  paragraph  that  gives  directions 

•  indenting  paragraphs 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  12  and  13 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  play  any  games  in  which 
they  say  a  rhyme  as  they  play. 

2.  Have  them  look  at  the  game  pictures  on 
these  pages  and  ask  them  to  name  them. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  of  any  other  rhymes 
that  accompany  these  games  and  have  a 
volunteer  say  the  rhyme  for  the  class. 

4.  Read  a  rhyme  on  one  of  these  pages  and  have 
volunteers  read  the  others  aloud. 

5.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— Have  you  ever  heard  the  rhymes  on  these 
pages  before? 

— When  have  you  heard  them? 

— Have  you  ever  sung  them? 

— What  were  you  doing  as  you  sang  them? 

— Do  these  rhymes  make  a  game  more  fun 
to  play?  How? 

— Which  rhymes  would  be  used  in  a 
skipping  game?  in  a  ball  game?  or  in  a 
game  involving  a  circle? 


6.  Have  the  children  look  again  at  the  pictures  on 
these  two  pages  and  read  the  rhyme  that 
makes  up  the  chapter  title. 

7.  Ask  them  to  think  about  what  this  theme  might 
be  about  and  to  tell  how  the  theme  is  shown  on 
these  pages. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  viewing,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  displays  of  chants 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  other  chants  or  rhymes 
they  know  and  to  tell  what  kinds  of  games 
these  chants  accompany. 

2.  Divide  the  pupils  into  small  groups  of  three  or 
four,  perhaps  according  to  the  kind  of  games  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

3.  Have  each  group  write  down  the  words  of  the 
chants  they  know  on  sheets  of  paper,  making 
their  words  large  enough  to  be  read  easily  by 
others. 

4.  Display  the  chants  of  the  different  groups  on 
the  wall  or  bulletin  board. 

5.  At  recess  or  some  other  suitable  time,  you 
might  have  the  children  from  each  group  show 
the  others  the  games  that  can  be  played  with 
each  rhyme. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  booklet  of  chants 

1 .  The  following  activity  could  be  done  by 
individuals  or  groups. 

2.  Have  the  pupil  or  pupils  collect  as  many 
rhymes  as  they  can.  Possible  sources  could  be 
other  children,  children  from  other  countries, 
relatives  ranging  in  age  from  grandparents  to 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  books  from  the 
local  or  school  library,  or  magazines  for 
children.  You  may  want  to  bring  a  selection  of 
the  latter  two  sources  to  the  classroom  for  the 
pupils  to  examine. 

3.  Collect  the  chants  and  rhymes  in  a  booklet  for 
the  rest  of  the  class  to  read  and  enjoy. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 

speaking  and  chanting 
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1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  carefully  as  you  say  the 
title  rhyme. 

2.  Use  the  inflections  of  a  normal  speaking  voice, 
with  no  attempt  to  show  the  rhythm  or  feeling 
of  the  chant. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  this  is  the  way  in  which  they 
would  say  or  chant  this  rhyme  during  a  game. 

4.  Have  them  tell  or  demonstrate  what  would  be 
different  about  the  way  they  would  say  it. 

5.  Repeat  the  rhyme  or  have  a  volunteer  chant  it, 
using  the  varying  inflections  to  reflect  its 
rhythm  and  feeling. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  tell  you  some  of  the  differences 
they  could  hear  in  the  two  versions  of  this 
rhyme. 

7.  Ask  them  which  version  was  simply  “said”  and 
which  was  “chanted.” 

8.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  chant,  drawing  out  the  fact  that 
something  chanted  sounds  quite  different  from 
something  spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 


Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  focus  on  chants  used  to  begin  some 
activity 

1 .  Place  the  following  rhymes  on  the  chalkboard 
and  have  a  volunteer  chant  each  one. 


One  for  the  money, 
Two  for  the  show, 
Three  to  get  ready, 
And  four  to  go! 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
title  rhyme. 


One,  two,  three 
The  bumble-bee. 

The  rooster  crows, 
And  away  she  goes! 

they  are  similar  to  the 


3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  these  rhymes  all  are 
used  for  starting  games  or  races. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  chant  these  rhymes  as  if  they 
were  at  the  start  of  a  race. 


5.  Remind  them  of  the  tension  and  excitement  at 
the  start  of  a  race  which  they  should  try  to 
reflect  in  their  voices  as  they  chant  the  rhyme. 


1 .  As  a  further  step  to  Activity  5,  have  the  children 
choose  rhymes  and  present  them  in  groups  of 
four  with  two  pupils  chanting  the  rhyme  while 
the  other  two  pantomime  it. 

2.  Have  the  groups  present  their 
choral-pantomimes  to  the  rest  of  the  class  after 
a  few  rehearsals. 


CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  14  and  15 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  words  which  describe 

feelings 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  the  words  they 
found  in  answer  to  item  three.  Ask  them  what 
other  words  they  can  think  of  that  describe 
the  same  feeling  or  mood. 

2.  Have  them  list  their  words  in  order  of 
strongest  to  weakest  feeling.  Move  on  to 
words  which  describe  other  kinds  of  feelings 
and  have  students  list  them  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Ask  them  what  situations  they  have 
experienced  which  evoke  similar  feelings  in 
them,  i.e.  situations  or  people  that  make 
them  angry,  happy,  sad,  etc. 

4.  Have  students  choose  one  of  their 
experiences  and  one  or  more  of  the 
adjectives  they  listed  previously  and  write  a 
sentence  about  that  experience  using  the 
best  word  they  can  find  to  tell  another  person 
how  they  felt.  Guide  the  students  by 
indicating  to  them  how  their  choice  of 
adjective  can  make  all  the  difference  between 
a  listener  or  reader  having  no  idea  how  they 
felt,  and  almost  being  able  to  share  the 
experience  with  them.  For  example  “When  my 
best  friend  moved  away,  I  felt  lonely”  conveys 
more  than,  ‘‘When  my  best  friend  moved  away, 

I  felt  bad.”  (Note  that  “bad”  might  also  mean,  “I 
felt  like  being  bad”). 


Activity  6 

Speaking 

Objective:  to  present  rhymes  as  choral 
pantomimes 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  situations  which  evoke 
strong  feelings 
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1 .  Select  some  of  the  experiences  described  in 
the  sentences  for  the  previous  activity  and,  in 
small  groups,  have  students  discuss  the 
experience  in  more  detail  and  prepare  to  act 
it  out. 

2.  As  the  rest  of  the  class  sees  the 
dramatization,  ask  for  suggestions  for 
sentences  describing  it.  How  close  do  the 
sentences  come  to  those  written  by  the  original 
student?  In  each  case,  how  appropriate  do  the 
students  feel  the  adjectives  are? 

Activity  3 

Writing,  listening 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  script  of  appropriate 

dialogue  for  various  situations 

1 .  Select  three  or  four  of  the  more  common  of 
the  experiences  students  described  and  have 
them,  again  working  in  small  groups,  prepare 
scripts  of  the  experience.  They  might  produce 
two  or  three  separate  scripts  in  which  they 
change  one  of  the  characters  in  the  script 
(how  would  this  change  their  response  to  the 
character?),  or  change  the  audience  (i.e. 
pretend  they  are  talking  to  a  friend,  a 
teacher,  a  parent). 

2.  Have  the  scripts  read  to  the  class.  In  each 
case,  tell  the  listeners,  “You  are  to  try  to 
guess  who  might  be  the  characters  in  this 
script’’  or,  “You  are  to  try  to  guess  who  you 
are,’’  i.e.  who  the  script  is  meant  to  be 
addressed  to. 

3.  As  the  students  make  their  guesses,  ask 
them  what  word  clues  caused  them  to  make 
that  particular  guess.  If  they  have  guessed 
incorrectly,  discuss  with  the  class  what  the 
reasons  might  have  been  for  arriving  at  an 
incorrect  guess. 

Activity  4 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compose  letters  appropriate  to  a 

particular  situation 

1 .  Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  are 
planning  a  trip  to  another  part  of  Canada. 
They  are  attempting  to  gather  as  much 
information  as  they  can  about  that  part  of  the 
country.  To  do  so,  they  are  writing  for  tourist 
information  to  an  organization  in  that  area,  an 


adult  friend  of  the  family,  and  a  close  friend 
of  theirs  who  moved  to  that  area  some  time 
previously.  Ask  them  not  to  write  any  inside 
address  or  salutation,  but  simply  to  write  the 
body  of  the  letter.  You  might  simply  have 
each  student  write  one  version  of  a  letter,  but 
make  sure  each  kind  of  letter  is  represented 
among  the  students. 

2.  Have  the  students  exchange  their  letters  and 
indicate  on  them  the  intended  recipient.  Have 
them  also  indicate  how  they  arrived  at  their 
conclusion.  (How  formal  or  informal  were  the 
letters?  Was  any  personal  information 
included?  What  kinds  of  words  were  used?)  If 
students  encountered  difficulty  in  guessing 
the  recipients,  discuss  the  letters  with  them 
to  find  out  why  this  was  so. 

PAGES  16  and  17 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  a  game  sheet  with  directions 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  express 

and  order  directions 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  game  directions  and  what 

they  include 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  several  games  that  use 
chants  and  several  that  do  not. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  games  pictured  on 
pages  16  and  17  and  ask  them  how  they  would 
know  how  to  play  these  games. 

3.  Ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

— What  are  rules  in  a  game? 

— How  do  rules  help  you  to  play  a  game? 

— If  you  were  giving  directions  about  a 
game,  why  would  the  rules  be  important? 

— What  other  kinds  of  information  would  you 
tell  about  in  giving  directions? 

4.  Try  to  draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  directions 
should  include  such  things  as  equipment 
needed  for  the  game,  players  needed,  rules 
and  game  procedures,  and  factors  determining 
the  winners,  if  any. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  emphasize  sequence  words  in 

giving  directions 

1 .  Pick  one  of  the  games  pictured  on  page  16  and 
orally  go  through  an  example  with  the  class, 
setting  up  a  sample  game  sheet  for  the 
directions. 

2.  You  might  ask  the  pupils  what  equipment  (if 
any)  they  would  need  to  play  this  game,  how 
the  players  might  be  divided,  and  how  many 
would  be  needed  to  play  the  game. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  tell  you  the  different  steps 
in  playing  the  game. 

4.  After  the  different  steps  and  their  correct  order 
have  been  agreed  upon,  restate  them. 

5.  Use  sequence  words  such  as  first,  second, 
then,  next,  finally,  and  so  on. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  for  these  words  as  you 
say  the  directions  they  have  just  developed. 

7.  Ask  them  why  such  words  are  helpful  in  giving 
game  directions. 

PAGE  17 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  logical 

order  in  giving  directions 

1 .  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
details  given  on  page  17  is  complete  but  not  in 
logical  order. 

2.  To  establish  a  logical  order  for  the  different 
kinds  of  details,  ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  details  tell  you  about  the  equipment 
needed  to  play  this  game? 

— Where  would  you  place  details  like  these 

—  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of 
your  game  sheet?  Why? 

—  Before  giving  rules  or  procedures  for 
playing  the  game,  what  other  information 
should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game  sheet? 

— Which  details  tell  about  rules  or 
procedures  for  playing  the  game? 

—  In  what  order  should  these  be  placed? 


3.  After  orally  re-organizing  the  details,  have  the 
pupils  write  a  game  sheet  telling  how  to  play 
tug-a-line. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  check  the  order  of  details  on 
their  game  sheets  by  having  pairs  of  pupils 
exchange  sheets  and  act  out  each  other’s 
procedures. 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  telling  someone  how  to  play  a  game 
instead  of  writing  directions  for  someone  to 
read.  Draw  from  the  students  the  idea  that 
word  choice  is  different,  completeness  of 
information  varies,  amount  to  be  remembered 
varies,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity  /writing  directions  for  a  game 

Writing,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  games 
pictured  on  page  16  and  write  directions  for  it. 

2.  Their  game  sheet  should  have  numbered 
sentences  to  indicate  the  title  of  the  game, 
equipment  and  players  needed,  rules  and 
procedures  for  the  game,  and  winners,  if  any. 

3.  Some  pupils  might  write  a  game  sheet  for  the 
game  discussed  orally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson,  especially  if  they  are  experiencing  any 
difficulty  in  formulating  game  procedures  of 
their  own. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  their  game  sheets  are  to 
tell  someone  clearly  and  simply  how  to  play  a 
game. 

5.  Have  them  read  over  their  completed  sheets  to 
see  if  their  directions  are  brief  and  easy  to 
follow. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  game  sheet  for  an 

invented  game 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  game  sheet  for  a  game 
they  have  invented. 

2.  A  brief  discussion  of  some  possibilities  for 
imaginary  games  could  include  the  following: 

— unusual  equipment 

— an  unusual  playing  area 

— an  unusual  number  or  kind  of  players, 
such  as  people  from  another  planet, 
animals,  plants,  or  rocks 

— a  game  that  the  pupil  would  like  to  play 
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3.  Have  the  pupils  prepare  the  directions  in 
numbered  sentence  form  on  their  game 
sheets. 

4.  Remind  them  to  use  sequence  words  such  as 
then,  next,  first,  and  so  on  wherever  possible. 

5.  Have  partners  or  groups  play  the  game  using 
the  game  sheet. 

6.  Pupils  could  revise  their  game  sheets 
according  to  any  problems  or  errors  these  trial 
runs  might  show  up. 

Extension  Activity  /writing  directions  for  an 

experiment  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  role  played 
by  directions  in  other  classes.  For  example, 
ask  the  pupils  to  name  other  subjects  in  which 
they  must  follow  specific  directions  in  order  to 
complete  an  activity  or  assignment. 

2.  Have  them  tell  briefly  about  the  kind  of 
activities  involving  these  directions. 

3.  Then  ask  the  pupils,  if  they  have  not  already 
mentioned  it,  how  directions  play  a  part  in  their 
science  classes. 

4.  Ask  question  such  as: 

— Have  you  ever  performed  an  experiment 
in  a  science  class? 

— What  is  an  experiment? 

—  How  do  you  know  how  to  do  an 
experiment? 

—  How  is  writing  up  an  experiment  like 
writing  a  game  sheet? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  about  to 
do  an  experiment  that  shows  what  happens 
when  a  50-kg  person  is  playing  on  a 
teeter-totter  with  a  25-kg  person. 

6.  Have  them  speculate  about  what  equipment 
they  would  need  to  do  the  experiment  and 
what  kind  of  directions  they  would  have  to 
follow. 

7.  Then  have  them  write  a  list  of  three  or  four 
simple  directions  that  they  could  use  to  do  such 
an  experiment. 

8.  In  discussing  their  written  lists,  have  them 
speculate  on  the  results  or  outcome  of  this 
experiment. 


Extension  Activity/preparing  directions  for 
activities  around  the  home  (transfer  to  the  home 
and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  As  an  alternative  or  in  addition  to  the  above 
activity,  you  might  also  ask  the  pupils  to  name 
activities  done  at  home  involving  directions. 

2.  You  could  discuss  cooking,  cleaning,  repairing, 
gardening,  entertainment,  and  so  on  in  order  to 
draw  out  situations  such  as: 

— following  recipes 

— using  a  cleanser  according  to  the 
manufacturer’s  label 

— using  a  bicycle  tire  repair  kit 

— planting  seeds  according  to  a  packet 
label 

— teaching  oneself  to  play  a  musical 
instrument 

— following  the  directions  for  a  game  of 
cards 

3.  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  simple  activity  that 
they  often  do  at  home  and  write  directions  for 
it. 

4.  Remind  them  to  use  a  list  of  numbered 
sentences. 

5.  Have  partners  exchange  lists  and  act  out  the 
directions. 

6.  Any  problems  that  unclear  directions  cause  in 
these  acting  out  sessions  could  then  be 
corrected  in  a  revision. 

7.  After  the  pupils  have  assessed  their  lists  for 
simple,  easy  to  follow  directions  and  revised 
them  accordingly,  they  could  post  them  with 
the  title  How  To  Do  Things  Around  the  Home. 

PAGE  18 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Using  point  form  to  give  information 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  uses 
of  point  form 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
informative  writing  in  point  form 
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1 .  Have  the  students  read  the  information  about 
the  scarecrow  game  on  pages  18  and  19. 

2.  Note  that  the  points  under  “Equipment”  are 
informative  enough  as  they  stand,  whereas 
those  under  “Game  Directions”  need  a  subject 
and  a  verb  in  order  to  give  the  required 
information. 

3.  Note  that  directions  given  in  this  manner  are 
sometimes  easier  to  follow  than  directions  in 
paragraph  form,  particularly  if  the  directions  are 
complex. 

PAGE  20 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Writing  complete  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of 
the  elements  of  a  sentence 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  complete 

sentences 

1.  Bring  to  the  class  several  action  pictures 
showing  people  engaged  in  or  watching  a  sport 
or  game  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  simple  questions  such  as: 

— Whom  do  you  see  in  this  picture? 

— What  is  the  person  doing? 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  choose  a  picture  and  make  up 
a  short  sentence  about  it  in  which  they  tell  who 
is  doing  something  and  what  they  are  doing. 

4.  Have  the  other  pupils  listen  carefully  as 
volunteers  say  their  sentences. 

5.  If  a  pupil  makes  a  response  such  as  “the 
children,”  ask  if  these  words  tell  what  “the 
children”  are  doing. 

6.  Remind  the  pupils  to  listen  for  who  is  doing 
what  as  they  listen  to  each  sentence. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  pictures  on  pages 
12  and  13  of  the  text. 

8.  Ask  them  to  look  at  a  particular  picture  and 
listen  carefully  as  you  say  two  groups  of  words. 

9.  Tell  them  that  one  group  of  words  tells  who  is 
doing  something  and  what  they  are  doing, 
while  the  other  group  of  words  does  not.  (For 
example,  you  might  say  “high  into  the  air”  and 


“Several  children  are  playing  with  a  ball.”) 

10.  Ask  the  pupils  which  group  of  words  tells  who 
is  doing  something  and  what  they  are  doing. 

1 1 .  Stress  the  idea  that  one  of  your  groups  of 
words  tells  who  and  what. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  writing  complete 

sentences 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  groups  of  words 
in  question  1(a). 

2.  Ask  the  following  questions: 

— Why  are  the  second  and  fourth  groups  of 
words  sentences? 

— Why  are  the  other  groups  of  words  not 
sentences? 

— To  which  group  of  words  did  you  add 
words  that  tell  what  someone  is  doing? 

— To  which  did  you  add  a  word  telling  who  is 
doing  something? 

Extension  Activity/practicing  sentence 

construction 

Reading,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  following  game  can  be  used  for  two  or 
three  players. 

2.  Have  one  group  of  pupils  draw  or  cut  out  from 
magazines  pictures  of  people — (children, 
babies,  adults,  individuals,  crowds,)  and 
another  group  draw  stick  figures  showing 
simple  actions  such  as  skiing,  eating  an  apple, 
playing  with  a  ball,  and  so  on.  (There  should  be 
at  least  twelve  pictures  from  each  of  these  two 
groups.) 

3.  Mount  the  pictures  on  cardboard  to  form  the 
“playing  cards”  for  a  game. 

4.  The  dealer  gives  four  cards  to  each  player. 

5.  The  players  try  to  form  sentences  using  any 
two  of  the  cards  dealt.  (If  the  player  can  form  a 
sentence,  she  or  he  keeps  the  cards;  if  not,  the 
cards  are  placed  back  in  the  pile,  reshuffled, 
and  dealt  out  again  on  the  next  turn.) 

6.  Whoever  forms  the  most  sentences  when  all 
the  cards  have  been  used  up,  wins  the  game. 
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Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  capital  letters  and  periods 

Objective:  to  focus  on  capitalization  and  end 

punctuation  of  sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  introduce  sentence  punctuation 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  sentences  they 
wrote  in  the  foregoing  activity,  pointing  out  that, 
while  most  of  the  words  in  each  sentence  are 
different,  two  things  are  the  same. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  these  two  things  might  be, 
giving  them  the  hint  that  the  difference  is  in  the 
way  the  sentences  are  marked,  not  in  a 
particular  word  or  words. 

3.  Draw  out  that  the  sentences  all  begin  with  a 
capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period. 

4.  For  further  examples  of  this  kind  of  marking, 
have  the  pupils  look  at  other  sentences  in  this 
chapter,  in  their  writings,  and  materials  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  the  various 

uses  of  capitalization 

1 .  Discuss  the  use  of  capital  letters  in  the 
sentences  on  page  20.  Make  sure  that  the 
following  points  are  brought  out: 

— the  word  “I”  is  always  capitalized 

— sentences  begin  with  a  capital  letter 

— names  of  the  days  of  the  week  and 
months  of  the  year  are  capitalized 

— names  of  places,  holidays,  and  some 
buildings  are  capitalized 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  for  other  examples  of  naming 
words  with  questions  such  as: 

— Name  a  holiday  in  the  month  of  October 
and  tell  what  letter  is  capitalized. 

—  Name  a  month  of  the  year  and  spell  it, 
telling  the  capital  letter. 

— Name  the  place  where  you  were  born, 
and  tell  what  letter  is  capitalized. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  try  to  make  up  sentences  that 
contain  these  different  kinds  of  capitalized 
words. 


4.  Have  them  say  their  sentences  to  the  class, 
giving  other  pupils  the  opportunity  to  indicate 
which  words  they  think  should  be  capitalized. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  sentence  units  in  a  run-on 

paragraph 

1 .  Discuss  the  sports  broadcast  on  page  20  with 
the  pupils. 

2.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  when  all  the  words  run 
together  without  pauses  for  sentence  units,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  understand. 

3.  Have  pupils  indicate  where  they  think  the 
sentences  should  begin  and  end  in  this 
broadcast  and  tell  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

4.  As  an  alternative  to  the  self-assessment 
suggestions  at  the  bottom  of  page  21 ,  you 
might  have  pairs  of  pupils  read  and  assess 
each  other’s  work. 

Extension  Activity/practicing  sentence 

punctuation 

Reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  students  punctuate  the  following 
sentences  orally  or  in  written  form,  with 
volunteers  correcting  the  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard  after  class  discussion: 

— joanne  and  mariette  are  playing  hockey 
this  Wednesday  at  the  brampton  arena 

— i  went  to  downtown  prince  rupert  to  get  a 
new  bat  last  September 

— our  team  is  called  the  Whitehorse  riders 
and  has  played  in  places  like  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Ottawa 

— curt,  enzo,  and  i  are  learning  to  play 
tennis  this  june 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  or  in  addition  to  the  above 
activity,  give  the  pupils  the  following  paragraph 
to  rewrite,  placing  capitals  and  periods  where 
necessary. 

•  last  thursday  sam,  peggy,  and  i  went  to  see 
a  swimming  meet  the  meet  was  held  at  the 
yorkton  sports  center  peggy’s  sister  was 
one  of  the  swimmers  in  a  relay  race  she 
had  been  practicing  all  july  and  august  for 
this  meet 
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Extension  Activity/recognizing  different  kinds  of 
capitalized  words 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  students  obtain  rule  books  for  the 
games  pictured  on  page  21  or  for  any  sports 
they  particularly  enjoy. 

2.  Ask  them  to  select  a  short  passage  or  several 
different  sentences  showing  the  different  kinds 
of  capitalized  words. 

3.  Have  partners  read  each  other’s  selections. 

4.  Each  pupil  tells  why  capitals  and  periods  are 
used  in  her  or  his  partner’s  selection. 

PAGES  22  and  23 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  subjects  and  predicates 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  a  sentence 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  subject  and 
predicate 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  if  a  group  of  words  tells 
who  is  doing  what,  the  group  of  words  is  a 
sentence. 

2.  Give  an  example  such  as,  “across  the  field  and 
into  the  street”  and,  “The  girl  hit  the  ball  across 
the  field  and  into  the  street.” 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  which  group  of  words  is  a 
sentence  and  which  is  not. 

4.  Have  a  volunteer  explain  why  the  second 
group  of  words  is  a  sentence. 

5.  Refer  the  pupils  to  the  pictures  on  page  23  and 
model  simple  sentences  for  them  such  as, 

“The  children  are  playing  soccer,”  “Marci  is 
skipping  with  a  rope,”  or  “Pete  scored  a  goal.” 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  carefully  as  you  say  a 
sentence  and  to  look  at  the  picture  your 
sentence  describes. 

7.  Ask  them  what  word  or  words  tell  who  is  doing 
something  in  the  sentence. 

8.  Ask  what  words  tell  about  what  the  person  is 
doing. 

9.  Have  the  pupils  use  the  pictures  to  suggest 
other  simple  sentences  that  tell  who  did 
something. 


1 0.  After  each  sentence,  ask  volunteers  to  tell  what 
word  or  words  tell  who  is  doing  something  and 
what  they  are  doing. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

subject  and  predicate 

1.  Discuss  the  diagrams  of  the  two  sentences  in 
question  1(a)  on  page  22. 

2.  Referring  back  to  the  sentences  made  up  by  the 
pupils,  ask  them  to  indicate  which  word  or 
words  are  the  subject  and  which  are  the 
predicate  in  several  of  the  sentences. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  diagrams  for  the  next 
sentences  given  on  this  page,  and  discuss  why 
groups  of  words  such  as  “Jack,  Pam,  and 
Marie"  are  the  subject  of  a  sentence  and  words 
such  as,  “played  in  a  large  circle  with  Bob,  Jo, 
and  Karen”  are  the  predicate  of  another 
sentence. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  provide  practice  in  sentence 

construction 

1.  Briefly  discuss  the  groups  of  words  in 
questions  2  and  3. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  missing — who  is  doing 
the  thing  or  what  the  person  is  doing,  the 
subject  or  the  predicate. 

3.  Have  them  write  a  complete  sentence  for  each 
of  these  groups  of  words. 

4.  If  desirable,  have  them  indicate  the  subject  by 
drawing  a  single  line  under  the  words  and  the 
predicate  by  drawing  two  lines  under  those 
words. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  subjects  and 

predicates 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  one  of  their  game 
sheets,  indicating  which  words  are  the  subject 
and  which  are  the  predicate  of  each  sentence. 

2.  If  they  find  that  they  wrote  a  group  of  words 
rather  than  a  sentence,  have  them  write  a 
complete  sentence  now. 
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Extension  Activity/recognizing  the  importance 

of  the  predicate 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Have  partners  rewrite  their  game  sheets  with 
one  pupil  leaving  out  the  subjects  and  the  other 
leaving  out  the  predicates. 

2.  The  partners  exchange  sheets  and  decide 
which  set  of  directions  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  and  which  could  be  understood. 

3.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  predicate  is  so 
important  in  sentences  that  you  can  get  much 
of  the  meaning  of  the  direction  with  it,  but  little 
or  no  meaning  without  it. 

Extension  Activity/building  logical  sentences 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  On  separate  cards,  write  groups  of  subject  and 
predicate  words  such  as  “Bill,”  “The  six  girls,” 
or  “Tony,  Laura,  and  I”  and,  “were  losing  the 
game  by  two  points,”  “lost  our  tennis  balls  in 
the  playground,”  or  “is  not  playing  hockey 
tonight.” 

2.  Make  at  least  ten  cards  with  subjects  and  ten 
with  predicates. 

3.  On  a  large  board  called  “Subjects  and 
Predicates,”  draw  two  columns  of  lines  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  cards. 

4.  Individual  pupils  build  as  many  logical 
sentences  as  they  can  by  placing  the  subject 
cards  under  the  “Subjects”  column  and 
predicate  cards  under  the  “Predicates” 
column. 

5.  To  make  this  game  self-correcting,  place 
matching  letters  or  numbers  on  the  appropriate 
subject  and  predicate  cards. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  subjects  and 

predicates  from  pantomimed  actions 

Reading,  viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Make  up  a  dozen  cards,  each  with  simple 
sentences  such  as,  “The  baseball  player  hit  the 
ball.” 

2.  Each  player  in  turn  takes  a  card  from  the  pile 
and  acts  out  the  sentence. 

3.  The  other  player  must  say  what  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  sentence  are. 


4.  Make  sure  that  the  players  understand  that 
they  do  not  have  to  guess  exact  words  on  the 
card  but  that  it  is  important  that  the  players  give 
words  telling  who  is  doing  something  and 
what  they  are  doing.  For  example,  the  words 
“batter”  (subject)  and  “smacked  the 
baseball”  (predicate)  would  be  an  acceptable 
answer. 

Extension  Activity/using  the  suffix  “er”  to 

indicate  “one  who  does” 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  To  adapt  this  activity  to  include  word  meaning, 
use  er  ending  nouns  as  subjects,  such  as 
player,  skater,  golfer,  runner,  swimmer,  hiker, 
and  so  on. 

2.  Use  words  associated  with  specific  sports  in 
the  predicate,  such  as  iced,  putted,  sprinted,  or 
floated. 

3.  After  the  pupils  have  identified  the  pantomimed 
subjects  and  predicates,  ask  them  to  read  the 
cards  and  find  something  common  to  all  the 
subjects. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  ending  er  can  mean 
“one  who  does”  and  ask  them  to  give  more  of 
these  words  for  games  and  sports  such  as 
mountain  climbing,  playing  chess,  high 
jumping,  skiing,  or  skipping. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  such  words,  and 
then  use  several  of  them  as  subjects  in  their 
own  sentences. 

6.  A  similar  approach  could  be  used  with  the 
predicate  words  associated  with  a  particular 
sport. 

Extension  Activity/practicing  sentence 

construction 

Reading,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  large  groups  or  the  whole  class  make 
large  cards  about  15  cm  x  30  cm,  with  holes 
punched  in  the  top  left  and  right  corners. 

2.  Draw  a  string  through  the  holes  and  knot  it  so 
that  the  card  can  hang  comfortably,  like  a  large 
sign,  around  their  necks. 

3.  Make  two  sets  of  cards,  one  labeled  “A”  and 
the  other  labeled  “B.” 

4.  Half  the  cards  in  each  set  should  contain 
subject  words  and  the  other  half  should  contain 
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corresponding  predicate  words  such  as  “The 
skater”  and  “made  figure  eights  on  the  rink.” 

5.  Mix  up  and  distribute  each  set  of  cards  at 
random  to  the  players  in  each  team. 

6.  Players  then  line  up  behind  the  team  leader 
who  goes  forward  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
facing  the  rest  of  the  players. 

7.  The  team  member  whose  card  completes  the 
leader’s  card  goes  to  stand  beside  her  or  him. 
The  next  person  in  line  after  the  leader  goes  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  this  procedure  is 
repeated. 

8.  The  first  team  to  complete  all  its  sentence 
cards  in  this  manner  is  the  winner.  (If  the  teams 
are  especially  energetic,  you  might  have  a 
“timer”  who  will  call  out  when  a  pupil  may 
move  to  the  front  of  the  room.) 

Extension  Activity/replacing  missing  subjects 

and  predicates 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  go  back  to  the  directions 
written  for  either  the  science  experiment  or  the 
at-home  activity. 

2.  Have  them  rewrite  the  directions  leaving  out 
some  of  the  subjects  and  predicates. 

3.  Pupils  exchange  sheets  with  a  partner  who 
then  puts  in  the  missing  words. 

4.  The  pupils  could  indicate  the  subject  of  each 
sentence  by  drawing  a  single  line  under  it  and 
the  predicate  with  two  lines. 

PAGES  24  and  25 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  stimulate  discussion  about  games 

without  established  rules 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  pictures  and  kinds 
of  games  presented  on  these  two  pages. 

2.  Draw  out  that  unlike  many  of  the  preceding 
games  pictured,  these  games  do  not  have  any 
established  rules  other  than  those  worked  out 
by  the  players  themselves  as  they  go  through 
the  game. 

3.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  you  need  to  know  any  particular  rules 
in  order  to  play  this  game? 


— Who  would  make  up  rules  for  this  kind  of 
game? 

— What  kinds  of  rules  might  you  make  up  for 
a  game  like  this?  Why? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  equipment  which  stimulates 

imaginative  play 

1 .  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— After  you  have  built  a  skyscraper  of 
“Lego,”  what  kind  of  game  might  you 
make  up? 

—  If  you  were  playing  on  the  climbing 
equipment,  what  kinds  of  games  might 
you  invent? 

— Tell  about  one  of  these  games. 

—  If  you  had  some  stuffed  toys  to  play  with, 
what  kind  of  game  could  you  play? 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  place  (indoors  or 
outside),  the  type  of  equipment  (climbing  bars 
or  stuffed  toys),  and  the  use  to  which  the 
equipment  is  put  (building  a  “Lego” 
skyscraper  or  airport)  can  affect  the  games 
the  children  will  create. 

3.  Give  the  pupils  imaginary  situations  listing 
these  three  factors  and  have  them  invent 
games  that  they  would  play  under  these 
conditions. 

Extension  Activity /demonstrating  paper  bag 

puppets 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Set  up  a  demonstration  table  showing  the 
things  needed  to  make  paper  bag  puppets — 
bags,  glue,  tape,  newspapers,  colored  pencils, 
paints,  string,  sticks,  knitting  yarn,  pieces  of 
cloth,  and  so  on. 

2.  Make  four  paper  bag  puppets,  each  showing  a 
different  stage  of  construction  such  as  the 
following: 

— one  bag  stuffed  with  newspaper  and  tied 
off  at  the  bottom  with  string 

— a  second  bag,  as  before,  with  the  addition 
of  a  stick  about  50  cm  inserted  well  into 
the  bag 
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— a  third  stuffed  bag,  showing  the 

beginnings  of  painting,  gluing,  or  drawing 
features  on  the  bag 

— a  fourth  stuffed  bag,  as  before,  showing 
the  puppet  in  the  process  of  being  clothed 
as  a  king,  witch,  clown,  or  so  forth 

3.  Have  the  children  examine  these  various 
stages  carefully  and  discuss  them  briefly. 

4.  Write  up  a  list  of  directions  for  making  stuffed 
paper  bag  puppets  using  suggestions  from  the 
class. 

5.  Place  the  list  on  the  bulletin  board  or 
chalkboard  for  future  reference. 

Extension  Activity/making  paper  bag  puppets 

Speaking,  listening,  writing,  producing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  children  make  their  own  stuffed  paper 
bag  puppets  using  the  directions  made  in  the 
foregoing  activity. 

2.  They  could  then  develop  a  class  play  using 
their  puppets  as  main  characters. 

3.  The  plot  of  the  play  might  be  suggested  by  the 
different  puppets  created  by  the  children. 

4.  You  might  make  suggestions  or  direct  a 
discussion  of  the  story  possibilities  by  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— Which  puppet  characters  will  our  play  be 
about? 

— Where  will  the  play  take  place? 

— When  will  it  take  place? 

— What  kind  of  problems  or  difficulties  could 
the  characters  encounter? 

—Will  we  include  a  villain  in  our  play? 

— Which  puppet  should  be  our  villain  and 
what  will  she  or  he  act  like? 

— How  should  our  play  end? 

5.  Through  discussion  such  as  this,  establish  the 
story  line  and  act  or  scene  divisions  clearly  and 
have  the  children  decide  on  the  various  roles 
they  could  take. 

6.  You  might  consider  using  six  or  so  puppets  in 
the  play,  with  different  groups  of  puppeteers 
used  in  the  different  acts  or  scenes  of  the  play, 
thus  allowing  all  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
be  both  audience  and  performer. 

7.  Give  each  group  of  puppeteers  time  to 


improvise  simple  dialogue  for  their  particular 
acts  or  scenes. 

8.  Discuss  the  kind  of  stage  directions  needed, 
including: 

— who  enters  the  “stage  ” 

— when  and  where  they  enter  and  leave 

— what  each  person  is  doing  as  she  or  he  is 
speaking  or  listening,  what  stage  props  (if 
any)  are  needed 

— who  will  manage  these 

— how  and  when  the  beginning  and  endings 
of  the  various  acts  or  scenes  will  be 
indicated  to  the  audience 

9.  Have  each  group  of  puppeteers  responsible  for 
discussing  and  making  a  list  of  their  own  stage 
directions  to  be  recorded  by  a  group  “director.” 

10.  After  the  initial  rehearsal  of  the  play,  the 
groups  can  meet  to  discuss  how  well  their 
directions  worked  and  what  revisions  need  to 
be  made. 

1 1 .  A  short  discussion  allowing  input  from  other 
groups  could  provide  further  revision 
suggestions  before  a  final  version  of  the  play 
is  presented. 

Extension  Activity/encouraging  class 

discussion  about  play  equipment 

Speaking,  listening 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  refer  to  the  lists  they  made  in 
response  to  the  question,  “which  is  better?” 
on  page  25. 

2.  They  might  consider  why  some  forms  of  games 
or  toys  appeal  to  some  people  and  not  others. 

3.  They  could  share  their  lists  to  see  the  range 
of  interests  and  preferences  within  the 
classroom. 

4.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  they  could  use 
particular  words  in  describing  their  reasons  to 
persuade  others  to  feel  as  they  do. 

5.  Include  in  the  discussion  factors  for 
preferences,  such  as  equipment  needed  and 
whether  or  not  rules  are  required. 
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PAGE  26 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Writing  paragraphs  that  give  directions 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  unity  and 

order  within  a  paragraph 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  paragraphs  that  give 

directions 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  read  them  a 
short  paragraph  about  how  to  play  blindman’s 
buff. 

2.  They  are  to  listen  carefully  to  see  if  they  could 
easily  follow  the  directions  given  in  the 
paragraph. 

3.  Read  the  following  paragraph  or  a  version 
similar  to  it: 

All  you  need  to  play  blindman’s  buff  are 
several  players  and  lots  of  room.  First  the 
players  make  a  large  circle.  The  game  of 
handball  is  very  fast.  Then  one  player  is 
chosen  to  be  it.  Nancy  is  the  leader  of  our 
school  soccer  team.  This  player  is 
blindfolded  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
circle.  I  enjoy  playing  most  card  and  board 
games. 

’  4.  Ask  the  pupils  if  all  the  directions  in  this 
paragraph  tell  about  blindman’s  buff. 

5.  Have  them  indicate,  after  listening  to  the 
paragraph  a  second  time,  which  of  the 
sentences  do  not  belong. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  recognize  unity  in  paragraphs 

1 .  Read  the  two  groups  of  sentences  at  the  top  of 
page  26.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  why  the  first 
group  of  sentences  is  not  a  paragraph  and  the 
second  group  is. 

2.  Tell  the  pupils  that  in  each  group  of  sentences, 
the  first  one  tells  about  the  main  idea. 

3.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Does  the  park  have  anything  to  do  with 
having  fun  at  Toni’s  home? 

— Why  not? 


— Why  does  the  third  sentence  not  tell  about 
having  fun  at  Toni’s? 

— Why  does  this  group  of  sentences  not  tell 
about  the  one  topic? 

— Why  is  it  not  a  paragraph? 

— Do  the  sentences  in  the  second  group  of 
sentences  tell  about  this  topic? 

— What  do  they  tell  you? 

— How  can  you  tell  that  this  group  of 
sentences  is  a  paragraph? 

— Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  a 
paragraph  is — what  it  is  made  up  of  and 
what  it  tells  about. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  recognize  order  in  paragraphs 

1.  Have  the  pupils  explain  why  the  paragraph 
sample  in  question  2  on  page  26  would  be 
difficult  to  follow. 

2.  Ask  them  to  tell  how  correct  order  was  an 
important  part  of  the  game  sheets  they  made 
previously. 

3.  Point  out  to  them  that  correct  order  is  also  an 
important  part  of  writing  a  paragraph. 

4.  Before  having  them  rewrite  this  paragraph  in 
correct  order,  tell  them  that  the  first  word  of  the 
paragraph  is  placed  differently  from  the 
others,  (indented) 

5.  Have  them  look  at  paragraphs  on  the  page  and 
tell  you  where  the  first  word  is  placed. 

6.  Then  remind  them  to  indent  the  first  word  of 
their  rewritten  paragraph. 

7.  This  paragraph  should  be  re-ordered  as 
follows: 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  cork  puppet.  First  get  a 
large  cork  and  some  poster  paints.  Secondly, 
paint  a  face  on  the  cork.  You  may  glue  a 
beard  or  hair  or  wool  or  cloth  onto  the  face. 
Next  use  heavy  paper  to  make  a  ring  that  fits 
your  finger.  Glue  this  ring  onto  the  back  of 
the  cork  and  slip  the  ring  on  your  finger.  Your 
puppet  is  now  ready  to  perform. 

8.  After  discussing  the  corrected  version  of  this 
paragraph,  ask  the  pupils  what  a  paragraph  is 
and  what  two  things  are  important  about  the 
sentences  in  it. 
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9.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  sentences  must  all 
tell  about  the  topic  and  that  they  musfbe  in 
logical  order. 

Extension  Activity/deleting  irrelevant  detail  and 

ordering  paragraphs 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  game  sheet  they 
have  written  previously. 

2.  Working  in  pairs,  have  one  pupil  rewrite  the 
game  sheet  adding  sentences  that  do  not  tell 
about  the  topic. 

3.  Have  the  other  pupil  rewrite  the  game  sheet 
placing  the  directions  out  of  order. 

4.  The  pupils  then  exchange  game  sheets  and 
orally  correct  each  other’s  sheets. 

Extension  Activity/building  paragraphs 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Have  several  of  the  pupils  cut  large  strips  of 
heavy  cardboard,  each  about  60  cm  long  and 
15  cm  wide. 

2.  On  each  strip  of  cardboard,  write  one  sentence 
from  a  short  three  or  four  sentence  paragraph 
such  as  the  following: 

Hitting  a  baseball  is  not  very  difficult.  First 
you  pick  up  the  bat.  Then  you  hold  it  in  both 
hands,  with  your  right  hand  higher  up  on  the 
bar.  As  the  ball  passes  by  you,  swing  the  bat 
out  across  the  base  plate. 

3.  On  one  or  two  other  cards,  write  a  sentence 
that  does  not  belong  with  this  topic,  such  as, 
“Our  town  has  a  small  outdoor  swimming 
pool.” 

4.  Each  group  of  cardboard  strips  is  given  to  a 
single  player  who  mixes  them  up. 

5.  The  player  builds  a  paragraph  by  placing  the 
sentences  that  do  belong  together  in  correct 
order  and  discarding  those  that  do  not  belong. 

6.  After  doing  this,  the  player  makes  a  title  for  the 
paragraph. 

7.  For  paragraph  topics,  games  or  directions  for 
simple  activities,  such  as  making  soup  or 
drying  dishes,  could  be  used. 

8.  Such  a  game  could  be  made  self-correcting  by 
marking  the  back  of  the  cards  with  the  correct 
numbers  or  an  X  to  indicate  a  sentence  that 
does  not  belong. 


Learning  to  Punctuate 

Indenting  paragraphs 

Objective:  to  develop  recognition  of 

paragraph  beginnings 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  paragraph  indentation 

1.  Discuss  the  questions  on  page  26  with  the 
pupils,  and  have  them  tell  what  they  think  the 
word  indent  means. 

2.  Refer  them  to  another  page  in  the  pupil  text 
and  have  them  count  the  number  of 
paragraphs  on  the  page. 

3.  Ask  them  to  tell  how  they  were  able  to  count 
them. 

4.  Before  asking  them  to  rewrite  a  game  sheet, 
briefly  discuss  the  sample  paragraphs. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  they  are  made  for 
sentences  telling  about  the  equipment  and 
players  needed  and  for  those  telling  about 
exact  directions. 

6.  Remind  the  pupils  that  they  might  use  a  similar 
division  in  rewriting  their  game  sheets. 

PAGE  27 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  compare  and  contrast,  through  a 

given  poem,  structured  and  unstructured  games 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  illustrations  for  the 
poem,  “At  Dianne’s,”  and  talk  about  the  kinds 
of  games  played. 

2.  Ask  them  to  listen  as  you  read  the  poem. 

3.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— Why  is  there  never  time  for  all  the 
children’s  plans? 

— What  games  did  the  children  play? 

— What  games  might  they  play  another 
day? 

— What  would  you  like  to  play? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  different  about  games 
like  making  faces  in  a  mirror  and  playing  tag. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  some  games  depend  on 
imagination  and  the  player  makes  up  her  or  his 
own  rules. 
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6.  Have  the  pupils  describe  games  they  play  that 
are  similar  to  this  type. 

7.  Ask  them  which  kind  of  game  they  prefer — one 
with  rules  or  one  without  rules. 

8.  Have  them  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  as 
they  do. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  feelings 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  to  act  out  the 
following  situations.  Other  pupils  could  guess 
what  feeling  is  being  acted  out. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  pretend  they  are  playing  in 
Dianne’s  attic  when  they  see  an  old  dusty  trunk 
and  want  to  see  what  is  inside: 

— How  will  they  show  curiosity? 

— How  will  they  show  pleasure  when  they 
open  the  trunk  and  find  wonderful  things 
inside? 

— How  will  they  show  worry? 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  disagreement 

during  play 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  act  out  different  ways  they 
might  behave  when  playing  with  their  friends, 
using  the  following  groupings  and  situations. 

2.  Have  them  work  in  pairs  to  show  how  they 
would  behave  if  they  went  to  Dianne’s  to  play 
and  found  her  in  a  bad  temper. 

3.  Have  them  take  turns  being  Dianne. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  threes  to  show  how 
they  would  disagree. 

5.  Two  of  them  want  to  use  the  ruler,  but  the  third 
wishes  to  do  something  else.  How  will  they 
solve  the  problem? 
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2/WHO  AM  I? 

In  exploring  the  question  “Who  Am  I?”  pupils  will 
examine  their  likes  and  dislikes,  develop 
awareness  of  how  their  words  and  actions  tell 
others  about  their  personality  and  have 
opportunities  for  expressing  their  feelings  and 
ideas. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  writing  diary  entries 

•  using  polite  expressions 

•  using  verbs 

•  using  nouns  and  noun  signals 

•  using  I  and  other  subject  pronouns 

•  using  commas  to  separate  nouns  in  series 

•  writing  autobiographical  paragraphs 

•  understanding  the  history  of  surnames 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  28  and  29 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  note  how  feelings  are  evident  in 
facial  expressions 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  of  the 
boy  and  girl  on  page  28. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  how  physical 
appearance  and  facial  expressions  often  tell 
how  a  person  is  feeling  inside. 

3.  Ask  pupils  to  show  and  describe  their  own 
facial  expressions  for  a  variety  of  feelings  such 
as  happiness,  sadness,  anger,  and  loneliness. 

4.  Pupils  could  also  do  this  activity  in  pairs,  which 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
compare  the  different  ways  in  which  feelings 
can  be  shown  through  facial  expressions. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  the  concept 
of  personality 


1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  of  people 
on  page  29.  Ask  them  to  study  one  of  the 
individuals  on  the  page,  focusing  on  such  items 
as  their  stance,  their  mode  of  communication, 
their  actions,  or  their  performance. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  kind  of  person  they 
think  their  individual  is. 

3.  Introduce  the  word  personality  at  this  point, 
explaining  briefly  that  it  describes  the  special 
qualities  or  traits  that  make  an  individual  the 
way  he  is. 

Activity  3 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  develop  the  pupils’  awareness  of 

indicators  of  personality 

1 .  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— Who  would  help  a  lost  animal  find  its  way 
home — a  kind  or  a  selfish  person? 

— Who  would  slam  a  door  on  you — a  polite 
or  a  rude  person? 

— Who  would  come  up  to  you  and  say,  “Hi, 
my  name  is  Sonia.  I’m  new  in  this 
neighborhood.  What’s  your  name?” — an 
outgoing  person  or  a  shy  person? 

2.  Draw  out  that  what  people  say  and  do  tells 
something  about  their  personality. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  situations  in  which 
their  own  words  and  actions  told  others  what 
their  personality  is  like. 

Activity  4 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  provide  practice  in  writing 

descriptive  sentences 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  to  choose  one  of  the  people 
shown  in  the  pictures  on  page  29.  Ask  them  to 
look  at  this  person  carefully,  and  to  think  about 
what  he  or  she  might  be  like. 

2.  They  can  write  two  or  three  sentences  telling 
what  this  person  might  say  or  do  in  the 
situation  pictured. 

3.  A  partner  can  use  the  sentences  to  tell  what 
the  person  might  be  like. 
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Activity  5 

Writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  construct  a  personality  chart 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  make  a  chart  of  themselves,  in 
which  they  describe: 

— their  appearance 
— their  hobbies 
— the  way  they  walk  and  talk 
— gestures  they  make  with  their  hands  or 
eyes  as  they  talk  to  others 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  what  their  charts 
show  about  their  personalities. 

Activity  6 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  a  personality-words  list 

1 .  Say  a  word  such  as  kind  or  silly  and  have  the 
pupils  decide  if  this  word  can  tell  about  what  a 
person  is  like. 

2.  If  the  word  can  be  used,  have  volunteers  give 
one  or  two  sentences  showing  what  a  silly  or 
kind  person  might  say  or  do. 

3.  After  a  word  has  been  discussed  by  the  group, 
it  may  be  added  to  the  personality-words  list. 

4.  This  list  could  be  kept  up  as  the  pupils  go 
through  other  chapters,  discussing  the 
personalities  of  different  characters  they 
encounter. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  30 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  help  pupils  see  how  others  see 

them 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  played  a  trick 
on  someone,  or  had  a  trick  played  on  them. 

2.  Then  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  slammed  a 
door,  either  deliberately  or  by  accident.  Have 
them  consider  what  kind  of  trick  might  involve 
slamming  a  door. 

3.  Tell  them  to  listen  carefully  as  you  read  them  a 
poem  about  a  girl  called  “Rebecca,  who 
slammed  doors  for  fun  and  perished  miserably.” 


4.  In  discussing  Rebecca’s  personality,  make  sure 
that  the  pupils  understand  what  an 
“aggravating”  person  is.  Point  out  that  this  is 
someone  who  does  things  that  annoy  or  irritate 
others.  Ask  them  what  Rebecca  did  to  be 
“aggravating.” 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  what  they  think 
Rebecca’s  actions  show  about  her  personality. 
Ask  the  pupils  if  they  ever  do  similar  things  and 
to  tell  what  these  actions  might  show  about 
their  own  personality. 

6.  You  might  draw  out  that  what  Rebecca  thinks 
of  her  actions  and  what  others  think  could  be 
two  different  things. 

7.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  of  the  tricks  they  have 
played  and  see  if  what  they  thought  and  felt 
about  the  trick  and  what  others  thought  and  felt 
were  two  different  things.  The  following 
questions  might  help  in  the  discussion: 

—  Do  your  tricks  seem  funny  to  others  or  just 
to  you? 

— Why  would  some  of  your  tricks  aggravate 
people? 

— Why  do  you  play  tricks? 

— What  do  your  tricks  tell  about  you? 

Extension  Activity/collecting  information  about 

practical  jokes 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  collect  information  about 
kinds  of  tricks  or  practical  jokes,  their 
beginnings  and  history,  or  the  origin  and 
customs  of  April  Fool’s  Day. 

2.  The  information  could  be  placed  in  a  booklet,  in 
which  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  write  her  or 
his  information  in  complete  and  properly 
punctuated  sentences. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  pantomime  situations  from 
the  poem,  such  as  Uncle  Jacob  catching 
Rebecca  as  she  prepares  to  slam  the  door  or 
practices  her  swing.  Remind  the  children  that 
parts  of  their  bodies  can  be  used  to  tell  about 
what  the  characters  are  feeling  and  thinking. 
Point  out  to  them  that  the  body  has  a  silent 
language  that  is  almost  as  effective  in  telling 
others  something  as  our  oral  language  is. 
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2.  The  pupils  might  pantomime  other  situations 
involving  the  playing  of  tricks,  such  as  scaring 
someone  who  has  just  been  watching  a  horror 
show  on  TV.  The  list  of  personality  words  is 
another  source  of  pantomime  activities.  The 
pupils  could  discuss  how  to  show  words  such 
as  bored,  proud,  conceited,  nervous,  or  angry 
with  their  bodies. 

3.  Use  the  following  questions  to  begin  the 
pantomime  activity. 

—  How  do  nervous  people  sit?  How  do  their 
hands  move?  What  expression  do  they 
have  on  their  face?  What  would  their  eyes 
be  looking  at? 

—  How  do  conceited  people  sit  or  walk? 
Would  they  swagger  or  stumble?  How 
would  their  body  language  say  who  they 
are? 

4.  The  pupils  could  work  in  pairs,  one  pupil 
pantomiming  a  particular  word  while  the  other 
pupil  carefully  watches  the  body  language 
signals  and  tries  to  guess  what  she  or  he  is 
saying. 

Extension  Activity/researching  body  language 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  If  the  pupils  become  interested  in  the  idea  of 
body  language,  you  might  have  them  research 
this  topic  to  find  out  what  different  kinds  of 
gestures  mean. 

2.  You  might  select  suitable  books  from  your  local 
library  or  resource  center  for  the  class  to  look 
through  or  read  selected  passages  to  the 
children  who  can  then  explore  their  meaning 
through  discussion  and  pantomime. 

3.  As  another  source  of  information,  the  children 
could  interview  people  about  their  silent 
language  customs  or  watch  volunteers  in  home 
situations  and  make  a  record  of  their  body 
language  and  its  meaning. 

PAGE  31 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Recording  personal  observations  in  a 
diary 

Objective:  to  learn  about  diaries  as  a  vehicle 

for  exploring  the  self-image 


Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  idea  of  diaries 

1 .  Bring  in  a  book  such  as  The  Diary  of  a  Paper 
Boy  by  Jean-Paul  Larrea  and  read  previously 
selected  passages  to  the  class.  A  brief 
discussion  could  draw  out  the  following  points: 

— a  diary  does  not  have  to  contain  long 
entries 

— it  tells  how  a  person  feels  and  thinks 
about  things 

— a  person  does  not  have  to  be  a  “writer”  to 
keep  a  diary 

— it  can  often  provide  expression  for 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  a  person  might 
not  want  to  tell  others 

— it  is  a  way  of  answering  the  question  “Who 
am  I?” 

2.  In  discussing  the  kinds  of  things  that  can  be  put 
in  a  diary,  you  might  make  the  parallel  between 
a  very  close  friend  and  a  diary.  Ask  the  children 
to  tell  you  how  a  diary  resembles  a  close  friend: 

— What  do  you  tell  a  close  friend  or  a  diary? 

— Do  you  trust  secrets  to  a  close  friend  or  a 
diary? 

— Can  you  get  a  picture  of  yourself  from  a 
close  friend  or  a  diary? 

3.  In  discussing  the  ways  in  which  to  set  up  and 
maintain  a  diary,  stress  that  it  is  most  important 
that  the  writer  feel  comfortable  with  her  or  his 
chosen  materials — pen  or  pencil,  lined 
notebook,  small  pad,  or  three-ring  binder  and 
so  on.  The  choice  of  materials  should  be  left  up 
to  each  pupil. 

4.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  writing  of 
ideas  and  feelings  rather  than  on  the 
mechanics  of  writing,  which  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  this  strand  as  well  as  in  the  other 
strands.  If  a  pupil  knows  that  her  or  his  writing 
will  not  be  checked  for  mechanics,  the  process 
of  diary  writing  becomes  far  easier.  The  pupil 
should  be  willing  to  share  with  others  the  diary 
kept  at  school. 

5.  In  instances  where  a  pupil  wishes  to  keep 
some  material  private,  her  or  his  wishes  should 
be  respected. 
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PAGE  33 

Activity  1 

Listening ,  speaking 

Objective:  identifying  feeling  from  tone  of  voice 

and  facial  expression 

1 .  Before  reading  the  excerpt  from  Alice  in 
Wonderland  on  page  33,  you  might  tell  the 
pupils  that  it  is  from  a  story  about  a  young  girl 
who  dreams  that  she  visits  a  strange  land  of 
fantastic  creatures  and  most  unusual 
characters.  The  story  deals  with  her 
experiences  in  this  strange  land. 

2.  Tell  the  pupils  that  as  you  read  a  conversation 
to  them,  they  are  to  listen  for  some  words  that 
show  how  the  characters  are  saying 
something.  Such  words  not  only  tell  how  a 
person  feels,  but  also  gives  the  listener  a 
certain  impression  of  the  person. 

3.  Ask  them  to  tell  the  difference  between  Alice’s 
feelings  in  the  following  two  sentences: 

— “I  want  to  go  home  now,”  said  Alice  shyly. 
— ‘‘I  want  to  go  home  now,”  said  Alice 
angrily. 

What  impression  would  each  sentence  give  to 
a  listener? 

4.  Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard 
and  have  the  pupils  listen  as  you  use  them  in 
sentences: 

— shyly 
— sternly 
— clearly 

— contemptuously 
— politely 

Use  tone  of  voice,  and  facial  expression  to  help 
give  meaning  clues  as  well  as  sentence 
context.  Tell  the  pupils  to  listen  and  look  for 
three  things — face,  voice,  and  sentence 
clues — as  you  say  each  sentence. 

5.  Briefly  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  word  and 
ask  volunteers  to  say  a  simple  sentence  using 
the  appropriate  tone  of  voice  for  the  word 
discussed. 


Extension  Activity/writing  diary  entries  for 

characters  from  children’s  literature 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Short  excerpts  from  the  children’s  favorite 
storybooks  or  from  books  dealing  with 
childhood  experiences  could  be  read  to  the 
pupils.  Using  the  situations  described,  they 
could  write  a  diary  entry  for  one  of  the 
characters. 

2.  Small  groups  might  select  one  character, 
discuss  what  they  think  this  person  is  like,  her 
or  his  thoughts  or  feelings,  and  then  write  a 
group  entry  for  this  character. 

Extension  Activity/writing  imaginary  diary 

entries 

Speaking,  writing,  listening,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  characters 
described  in  point  2  and  ask  them  the  following 
questions. 

— What  kind  of  day  might  this  person  have? 

— What  would  they  do? 

— How  would  they  feel? 

— What  would  they  be  thinking  about? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  that  they  are  one  of 
the  characters  and  to  write  a  diary  entry  about 
their  day. 

— You  are  nine  years  old.  Your  family  has 
just  moved  to  another  city  in  another 
province.  You  have  just  come  home  from 
your  first  day  in  your  new  school.  What 
will  you  write  in  your  diary? 

—  In  the  year  2000  you  are  vacationing  on 
another  planet.  At  the  end  of  your  first  day 
on  the  planet  Mendenian,  you  are  writing 
in  your  diary. 

— You  are  one  of  the  star  track-and-field 
athletes  of  your  school.  Today  you  have 
been  in  an  inter-school  track-and-field 
meet.  It  is  evening  and  you  are  writing  in 
your  diary. 

3.  Diary  entries  may  be  read  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  by  volunteers  and  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  the  entry  tells  about  the 
character. 
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PAGE  34 

V 

Learning  to  Use  Words 

Understanding  polite  conversation 

Objective:  to  develop  pupils’  awareness  of  the 

effects  of  what  they  say 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  understanding  of  polite 

language 

1 .  Briefly  discuss  the  conversation  you  have  just 
read  to  the  pupils  from  Alice  in  Wonderland 
from  the  point  of  view  of  politeness.  Ask 
questions  such  as: 

— How  did  the  Caterpillar  speak  to  Alice? 
What  words  tell  you  this? 

— Would  you  have  liked  talking  to  the 
Caterpillar?  Why  or  why  not? 

— How  do  you  feel  if  someone  speaks  to  you 
as  the  Caterpillar  spoke  to  Alice?  Why? 

—  Do  you  ever  speak  to  people  in  this  way? 
What  impression  are  you  giving  them  of 
yourself? 

Extension  Activity/using  please  and  thank  you 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Read  the  following  situations  to  the  pupils.  Ask 
them  why  words  like  please  and  thank  you  are 
important  in  these  situations. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  one  situation  with  a 
partner,  using  please  and  thank  you. 

— You  are  buying  your  first  camera  and  the 
salesperson  is  being  very  helpful. 

— You  are  buying  tickets  at  a  bus  station. 

— You  are  calling  a  friend  about  a  hockey 
practice.  Your  friend  s  mother  answers  the 
telephone. 

— You  have  just  received  a  present  that  a 
member  of  your  family  has  worked  very 
hard  to  make. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  with  a  partner  why  the 
words  please  and  thank  you  make  other 
people  feel  good.  Have  them  consider  the 
picture  they  give  of  themselves  when  they  use 
words  like  these,  then  record  in  their  diaries 
their  observations. 


Extension  Activity/understanding  stages  of 

growth 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  following  nouns  in 
the  excerpt  from  Alice  in  Wonderland : 
caterpillar,  chrysalis,  butterfly.  If  possible, 
bring  in  photographs  of  this  transition  from  one 
stage  to  another  or  draw  these  stages  on  the  ' 
chalkboard. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  these  stages,  making  sure  that 
the  children  understand  what  the  word  stage 
means. 

3.  Place  the  following  words  in  a  column  on  the 
chalkboard:  baby,  egg,  seed,  and  puppy.  Ask 
the  pupils  what  other  stages  are  involved  in 
these  words.  For  example,  a  baby  becomes  a 
child,  a  child  becomes  a  teenager,  and  so  on. 

4.  Have  the  children  suggest  words  that  involve 
one  or  two  other  stages  and  discuss  these  with 
the  class  as  well. 

PAGE  35 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  understand  that  friends  can  be  an 

indicator  of  one’s  personality 

1 .  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  35,  bring 
out  the  idea  that  a  person’s  friends  also  tell 
something  about  him  or  her.  Why  you  choose 
certain  people  as  friends,  what  they  are  like, 
what  they  say  and  do  are  all  factors  that  help 
show  who  you  are. 

2.  The  list  of  words  describing  what  the  pupils  like 
and  dislike  in  friends  could  be  added  to  the  list 
of  “Personality  Words”  developed  earlier  in  this 
theme. 

Extension  Activity/describing  friends 

Speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  bring  pictures  of  friends 
(human  or  animal)  and  describe  them  in  small 
groups. 

2.  A  short  paragraph  telling  about  the  friend  could 
also  be  entered  in  the  pupil’s  diary  along  with 
the  paragraph  suggested  in  the  pupil  text. 
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Extension  Activity/using  prefixes 

Listening ,  speaking 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  some  words  are  made 
up  of  word  parts  that  can  affect  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself.  Give  them  the  example  of 
happy  and  unhappy.  Ask  the  children  what 
each  word  means  and  have  them  tell  what  is 
different  about  each  word.  Ask  them  what  the 
word  part  tvn  could  mean  and  give  them  further 
examples  to  consider:  kind,  unkind,  friendly, 
unfriendly,  interested,  uninterested,  and  so  on. 

2.  Point  out  to  them  that  word  parts  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  to  change  meaning  are 
called  prefixes.  Place  the  following  list  of 
words  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils 
choose  the  prefix  in  each  pair  of  words. 

—  impolite 
polite 

— honest 
dishonest 

—  loyal 
disloyal 

—  patient 
impatient 

3.  In  discussing  the  meaning  of  these  pairs  of 
words  and  the  prefix  used  in  each  pair,  point’ 
out  that  all  of  these  prefixes  mean  negative 
things — not  polite,  not  honest,  not  patient. 

4.  Using  a  thesaurus  or  dictionary,  the  pupils 
could  suggest  additional  pairs  of  words  to  list 
on  the  chalkboard,  then  use  it  to  write 
sentences  about  what  they  like  and  dislike  in  a 
good  friend.  Some  of  these  sentences  could  be 
entered  in  their  diaries. 

PAGE  36 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  verbs  in 

sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  verbs 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  of  their  discussion  earlier 
about  how  a  person’s  actions  can  show  who 
they  are.  Recall  this  point  by  asking  them  if  the 
same  kind  of  person  will  strut  or  stumble  down 


a  street,  or  if  a  smiling  person  is  feeling  the 
same  way  as  a  sneering  person. 

2.  Give  one  or  two  simple  sentences  for 
volunteers  to  pantomime  for  the  class.  Use 
sentences  such  as: 

— John  clapped  his  hands  loudly. 

— John  rubbed  his  hands  together  quickly. 

—  Mary  is  throwing  a  ball. 

—  Mary  is  skipping. 

3.  Ask  pupils  to  name  a  word  that  tells  what  the 
person  is  doing  in  the  pantomime.  Stress  that 
the  word  named  should  tell  only  about  the 
action  itself. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  have  pupils  identify  verbs 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  a  sentence  tells  who  is 
doing  what,  and  establish  the  subject  and 
predicate  parts  of  the  sample  sentences.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  examine  the  predicate  part  of  the 
first  sentence  and  to  tell  you  what  word  names 
the  action. 

2.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  such  words  are 
called  verbs. 

3.  Ask  them  to  name  the  verbs  they  gave  as 
answers  to  the  pantomimes  above.  Then  have 
them  name  the  verb  in  the  predicate  part  of  the 
sentence.  Ask  pupils  to  give  several  different 
verbs  for  the  sentence  and  have  the  class 
listen  carefully  as  each  one  is  spoken. 

4.  Ask  if  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  changes 
when  the  verb  is  changed  and  have  the  pupils 
tell  how  the  meaning  did  change  from  that  of 
the  original. 

Extension  Activity/using  different  verbs 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Give  the  pupils  a  series  of  sentences  in  which 
a  simple  action  is  being  described.  You  might 
use  sentences  such  as:  “Yuri  shuffled  into 
the  room”  and  “Isaac  marched  to  his  seat.” 
The  pupils  could  speculate  about  what  the 
person  doing  this  action  is  like  or  is  feeling. 
They  should  also  tell  what  the  verb  in  each 
sentence  is. 
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2.  Have  the  pupils  rewrite  each  sentence  three 
times,  changing  only  the  verb  each  time.  Ask 
them  to  try  to  use  verbs  that  tell  something 
about  what  the  person  might  be  feeling.  You 
could  bring  in  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  or  a 
thesaurus  for  the  class  to  use  as  a  reference. 

3.  In  discussing  the  various  versions  written, 
place  particularly  good  verbs  on  a  chalkboard 
list  called,  “Doing  Words  or  Verbs.” 

4.  If  this  list  is  placed  near  the  “Personality 
Words”  list  suggested  previously,  a  class 
reference  source  will  be  built  up  as  the  pupils 
go  through  the  text. 

Extension  Activity  /constructing  sentences  with 

word  cards 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Make  up  or  have  the  pupils  construct  cards  on 
which  single  nouns  and  verbs  are  written.  At 
least  thirty  cards  each  for  nouns  and  verbs 
should  be  made. 

2.  Give  individuals  or  small  groups  of  pupils  eight 
or  ten  cards  from  each  group  and  have  them 
build  simple  sentences  using  these  cards. 

Extension  Activity /choosing  verbs  in  pictures 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Bring  in  pictures  that  depict  simple  actions 
such  as  fishing  or  playing  a  sport. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  a  verb  that  tells  what 
the  people  are  doing  in  a  picture  and  to  make 
up  a  sentence  using  this  verb.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  suggest  a  variety  of  verbs  for  each 
picture,  and  draw  out  the  fact  that  different 
verbs  can  change  the  entire  meaning  of  a 
sentence  as  well  as  give  different  ideas  about 
the  people. 

3.  This  activity  may  be  continued  orally  or  you 
might  have  the  pupils  write  the  rest  of  their 
sentences. 

4.  When  the  sentences  are  discussed,  any  that 
are  considered  particularly  good  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  “Doing  Words  or  Verbs.” 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  instructions  using 

different  verbs 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 


1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  a  science 
experiment  they  have  done,  or  refer  them  to 
the  “experiment”  for  which  they  wrote 
directions  in  chapter  one.  Ask  them  how  the 
directions  for  the  experiment  would  be  affected 
if  the  verbs  were  left  out  or  changed.  Using  this 
experiment  or  one  of  their  game  sheets  from 
chapter  one,  have  the  pupils  write  two  versions 
using  different  verbs  in  each.  Remind  them  that 
by  using  verbs  with  very  different  meanings, 
they  can  completely  change  the  meaning  of 
their  game  or  experiment. 

2.  The  pupils  may  rewrite  a  simple  recipe,  such  as 
the  directions  on  a  can  of  soup,  using  the 
procedure  outlined  above.  Tell  the  children  that 
their  new  recipe  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  logical  and  that  if  they  want  to  write  a 
humorous  version  they  may  do  so.  They  might 
put  in  verbs  that  would  clarify  the  procedure  for 
a  very  clumsy  cook  or  a  creature  from  outer 
space. 

PAGE  37 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  nouns  and  noun  signals 

Objective:  to  teach  the  use  of  noun  signals 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  noun  signals 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  read  the  sentences  in 
number  1  on  page  37.  Ask  individual  students 
to  tell  you  the  words  that  name  something. 
Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  such  words  are 
called  nouns  and  are  often  signalled  by  the 
words  a,  an,  and  the.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what 
noun  signal  is  used  in  the  subject  parts  of 
these  sentences  and  what  noun  the  word 
signals.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  noun 
signals  and  nouns  in  the  predicate  parts  of 
these  sentences. 

2.  In  discussing  noun  signals,  make  sure  that 
pupils  are  aware  that  in  some  cases  either  a  or 
the  could  be  used,  while  in  others  only  one  of 
these  words  is  correct.  Ask  the  pupils  why  only 
the  could  be  used  in  the  first  and  third 
sentences  in  question  1  (a).  Point  out  that  a  or 
an  are  used  where  one  item  or  person  is  being 
chosen  from  a  set  containing  more  than  one. 
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The  is  used  when  the  assumption  can  be  made 
that  the  person  or  item  is  being  selected  from  a 
set  of  one.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  is  a 
possible  answer,  but  children  are  more  likely  to 
select  a  or  an  in  order  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  An  would  be  the  correct  form 
because  orange  begins  with  a  vowel.  If  the 
pupils  are  familiar  with  the  singular  and  plural 
words,  you  might  also  point  out  that  a  and  an 
are  words  used  with  singular  nouns,  while  the 
can  be  used  with  either  singular  or  plural  nouns 

3.  Remind  pupils  that  an  is  a  special  form  of  a.  To 
help  pupils  see  the  difference  between  a  and 

an,  have  them  look  back  at  the  second 
sentence  in  question  1(a)  and  tell  you  what 
they  notice  about  the  noun  signals  in  that 
sentence.  By  giving  an  example  of  a  or  an  used 
incorrectly,  you  can  demonstrate  how  hard  on 
the  ear  the  other  form  of  the  noun  signal  would 

be. 

Extension  Activity  /choosing  nouns  to  fit  noun 

signals 

Writing,  reading,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  their  diary 
entries  written  for  a  fictional  character  and 
rewrite  it  leaving  out  several  of  the  nouns. 

Noun  signals  could  be  left  in  for  another  pupil 
to  use  in  choosing  nouns  to  place  in  the  entry. 

2.  Pupils  could  work  in  pairs,  exchanging  diary 
entries  and  having  one  pupil  listen  carefully  as 
the  partner  reads  her  or  his  version  then 
indicating  if  any  of  the  nouns  chosen  were 
inappropriate. 

Extension  Activity /choosing  nouns 

Viewing,  writing 

1.  Bring  several  pictures  of  people,  animals,  and 
objects  to  the  class.  Ask  the  pupils  to  point  out 
one  or  two  items  in  each  picture  and  give  a 
noun  that  names  these  items. 

2.  The  pupils  could  then  use  these  nouns  in 
sentences  of  their  own. 

Extension  Activity /forming  sentences 

Reading 

1 .  For  individuals  or  small  groups  of  two  or  three 
pupils,  the  following  activity  could  be  used. 


2.  On  large  pieces  of  cardboard,  about  a  metre 
long  and  15  cm  wide,  write  sentences  in  which 
blanks  are  left  for  nouns  in  the  subject  and/or 
predicate  parts  of  each  sentence. 

3.  On  separate  cards,  have  pictures  that  show 
people  or  objects  that  could  be  used  to 
complete  these  sentences. 

4.  Give  each  player  six  sentence  cards  and  four 
picture  cards. 

5.  The  player  then  sees  how  many  sentences  she 
or  he  can  complete  using  those  picture  cards. 

6.  If  a  player  wishes,  she  or  he  may  lose  a  turn 
and  throw  in  all  the  picture  cards  in  order  to 
receive  an  entirely  new  “hand.” 

7.  The  players  take  new  picture  cards  from  a  pile 
as  they  use  the  ones  in  their  “hand”  to  form 
sentences. 

8.  The  first  player  to  complete  her  or  his  sentence 
cards  wins  the  game. 
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Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  /  and  other  subject  pronouns 

Objective:  to  introduce  subject  pronouns 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  subject  pronoun  / 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  their  diary  entries  to 
find  a  word  that  they  use  to  name  themselves. 

2.  Have  them  name  the  word  and  tell  how  it  is 
capitalized. 

3.  They  might  also  read  from  their  diaries 
sentences  using  the  word  /. 

4.  Ask  each  pupil  after  she  or  he  has  read  the 
sentences  what  name  or  word  /  stands  for. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  use  subject  pronouns  in  sentences 

1.  In  discussing  the  sample  sentences  with  the 
pupils,  draw  out  that  pronouns  are  words  that 
stand  for  other  nouns  and  that  when  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  sentence  the  pronouns  /,  you, 
he,  she,  it,  we,  and  they  are  used. 
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2.  You  might  also  give  the  pupils  a  sentence  or 
two  in  which  a  person’s  name  is  repeated  and  a 
pronoun  is  not  used.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen 
carefully  as  you  say  the  sentence  and  to  think 
about  how  it  sounds  to  them.  A  sentence  such 
as  the  following  could  be  used:  Alice  said  that 
when  Alice  writes  in  a  diary  Alice  feels  like  Alice 
is  talking  to  a  good  friend. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  word  that  is 
repeated  in  this  sentence  and  replace  it,  if 
possible.  Remind  the  pupils  that  the  pronouns 
we,  they,  and  sometimes  you  stand  for  plural 
nouns  or  nouns  that  mean  more  than  one. 

4.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  use  subject  pronouns 
to  complete  the  sentences  in  question  2(a) 
on  page  38. 

Extension  Activity/listening  for  subject 

pronouns 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Read  story  excerpts  in  which  pronouns  are 
used  frequently,  directing  the  pupils  to  listen  for 
the  different  pronouns  and  the  names  of  the 
people  the  pronouns  refer  to. 

2.  After  listening  to  a  second  reading  of  the 
excerpt,  have  them  name  some  of  the 
pronouns  and  tell  what  names  they  stand  for. 

Extension  Activity/replacing  nouns  with  subject 

pronouns 

Reading 

1 .  On  large  sheets  of  paper,  write  three  or  four 
sentence  paragraphs  in  which  several  names 
of  people  are  used. 

2.  On  separate  small  cards,  write  different  subject 
pronouns. 

3.  Give  each  paragraph  to  a  pupil  and  have  her  or 
him  place  the  subject  pronoun  cards  over  the 
nouns  they  think  could  be  replaced. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  about 

pantomimes 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Two  pairs  of  pupils  can  work  together  in  the 
following  activity. 

2.  Write  suggestions  for  simple  pantomimes 
using  body  language  on  cards. 


3.  Each  pair  of  pupils  would  be  given  two  or  three 
of  these  cards  to  pantomime. 

4.  Each  pair  of  pupils  could  take  turns  at 
pantomiming  one  of  their  cards. 

5.  After  each  pantomime,  both  pairs  of  pupils 
write  two  sentences  telling  what  they  just  did  or 
saw. 

6.  They  may  not  use  names  and  must  use  subject 
pronouns  in  these  sentences. 

7.  The  pupils  compare  sentences  to  see  which 
group  used  pronouns  such  as  /  and  we  (the 
pantomimers)  and  which  groups  used  they  he, 
or  she  (the  watchers). 

8.  The  roles  of  the  groups  are  then  reversed  and 
the  above  procedure  repeated. 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  to  separate  nouns 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  commas  in 

sentences  to  separate  nouns 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  show  how  commas  can  affect  the 

meaning  of  a  sentence 

1 .  Place  the  following  comma  puzzle  on  the 
chalkboard:  Hank  Aaron  Billy  James  Patricia 
Gale  and  Herman  Engelsie  keep  daily  diaries. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  tell  how  many  people 
keep  daily  diaries.  By  using  the  comma,  they 
can  indicate  that  the  people  in  the  sentence  are 
related.  Ask  them  where  they  would  place 
commas  to  do  this.  If  these  people  are 
unrelated,  have  the  pupils  indicate  how  many 
there  are  and  place  commas  appropriately. 

After  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  has  been 
established  (there  are  seven  related  or  four 
unrelated  people),  briefly  discuss  with  the 
pupils  how  commas  can  affect  the  meaning  of 
a  sentence. 

3.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  that  the 
words  series  and  list  are  words  that  involve 
several  items.  If  pupils  place  commas  between 
words  such  as  white  mice  and  grizzly  bears, 
ask  them  if  the  words  white  or  grizzly  name 
things  or  tell  about  a  thing  named.  Draw  out 
that  white  is  not  a  noun  and  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  comma. 
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Extension  Activity/using  commas  in  diary 

writing 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  The  pupils  can  check  their  fictional  diary 
entries  or  the  sentences  they  wrote  about 
things  they  like  for  any  sentences  containing 
lists,  adding  the  comma  where  necessary. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  their  sentences  to 
themselves  to  see  if  they  make  sense  or  sound 
right. 

3.  They  might  write  two  or  three  sentences  listing 
things  they  like  and  add  these  to  their  diaries. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  with 

nouns  and  commas 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  complete  sentences  such  as 
the  following,  using  four  or  five  nouns  and 
commas  where  necessary.  Pupils  should 
complete  each  sentence  with  a  list  of  four  or 
five  nouns.  Remind  them  to  end  each  sentence 
with  a  period. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  read  their  sentences  aloud  to 
see  if  they  make  sense  as  they  are  punctuated. 

—  For  my  camping  trip,  I’ll  need  .... 

—  I  try  to  write  in  my  diary  every  .... 

— For  my  birthday  I’d  like  .... 

— Rebecca  slammed  .... 

—  If  I  could,  I’d  give  you _ 

— To  capture  a  shark,  you’d  need _ 

PAGE  40 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  appropriate  details  for 

inclusion  in  an  autobiographical  paragraph 

1 .  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some  of  the 
things  they  might  put  in  their  autobiographical 
paragraphs. 

2.  Details  such  as  the  following  can  be  included: 
their  birthplace,  places  they  have  lived, 
schools,  hobbies  or  interests,  what  kinds  of 
things  make  them  happy  or  sad,  what  they  like 
about  themselves,  and  how  they  see 
themselves. 


Extension  Activity/discussing  autobiographies 

that  pupils  would  like  to  read 

Listening,  speaking 

1. Have  the  pupils  think  about  someone  whose 
autobiography  they  would  like  to  read. 

— Who  is  the  person? 

— What  do  they  do? 

— Are  they  famous?  Why? 

— What  does  the  pupil  admire  about  this 
person?  Why? 

What  does  the  fact  that  the  pupil  chooses  this 
person  show  about  the  pupil? 

2.  Draw  out  that  your  choice  of  heroes  also 
indicates  something  about  you. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  check  the  library  for  these 
autobiographies  and  bring  them  to  class  for 
discussion. 

PAGE  40 

Learning  to  Use  Words 

Understanding  the  history  of  surnames 

Objective:  to  give  pupils  an  understanding 

of  surnames 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Use  the  material  on  page  40  to  help  the 
children  develop  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  their  names. 

2.  Pupils  can  research  their  first  names  and 
surnames  to  find  their  meanings  and  possibly 
why  their  particular  name  was  chosen. 
Dictionaries,  parents,  people  familiar  with  the 
traditions  of  various  cultures  could  be  used  as 
resources  by  the  pupils. 
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3/SPIDERS  ARE  DIFFERENT 

The  pupils  explore  the  world  of  spiders  as  seen  in 
literature,  photographs,  and  a  cartoon.  This 
exploration  helps  develop  their  perception  of 
different  points  of  view  as  well  as  providing 
opportunities  for  the  children  to  perceive  and 
express  emotions. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  personification  for  story  character 
development 

•  using  similes  in  poems 

•  creating  stories  using  different  points  of  view 

•  using  adjectives  in  sentences 

•  using  commas  to  separate  adjectives  in  series 

•  using  different  kinds  of  sentences 

•  using  quotation  marks  in  written 
conversations 

•  using  commas  with  speaker  tags 

•  writing  paragraphs  with  topic  sentences  and 
supporting  details 

•  selecting  report  topics  by  asking  questions 

•  charting  information 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  42  and  43 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 
Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages 
42  and  43. 

2.  Read  the  poem  on  page  43  to  the  pupils, 
asking  them  to  listen  carefully  to  find  out 
what  makes  spiders  different. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  think  the  poet  likes  or 
dislikes  spiders,  having  them  support  their 
opinions  by  referring  to  lines  or  words  from  the 
poem. 

4.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  about  their  experiences  with 
spiders,  asking  questions  such  as: 

— Aileen  Fisher  seems  to  have  watched 
spiders  a  great  deal.  Have  you  ever 


watched  them?  What  did  you  see  them  doing? 
— What  do  you  think  of  spiders? 

— How  do  they  make  you  feel? 

— What  do  you  think  of  the  way  spiders  look? 

— Does  their  appearance  affect  what  you 
think  of  them? 

— How  do  spiders  move?  Are  they  agile  or 
clumsy? 

— Can  you  think  of  someone  who  also  walks 
a  thin  rope  or  wire?  What  are  such  people 
called? 

The  word  acrobat  comes  from  the  Greek 
words  bato  (meaning  to  go,  walk  or  move) 
and  akros  (Meaning  high  up).  A  person  going 
across  something  high  up  in  the  air  was 
called  an  akrobatos.  Why  can  a  spider  also 
be  called  an  acrobat ? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
movements  of  spiders 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  what  spiders  can  do  that  they 
can  do. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  be  spiders. 

—  How  will  they  move  around  with  their  eight 

legs? 

—  How  will  they  walk  on  the  strands  of  their 
web? 

—  How  might  they  rush  out  to  capture  an 
insect  caught  in  their  web? 

—  How  might  they  go  about  spinning  their  web? 

— How  would  they  feel  if  they  sensed  a 
human  being  approaching  their  web? 

— What  might  the  human  being  do? 

— How  would  the  spider  act  or  feel? 

Activity  3 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  aspects  of  spider  webs 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  second  verse  of 
the  poem  and  read  it  softly  to  themselves. 

2.  Have  them  tell  you  one  thing  that  spiders  do 
that  makes  them  different. 
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3.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— How  does  a  spider  spin  its  web? 

— Have  you  ever  brushed  up  against  a 
spider  web?  What  happened  to  the 
threads?  Tell  how  they  felt. 

— Why  do  you  think  the  spider  has  sticky 
threads  in  its  web? 

— What  information  does  the  poem  give  you 
about  spider  webs? 

— Where  else  could  you  find  out  information 
about  spider  webs? 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  differences 

between  spiders  and  insects  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  reread  the  first  verse  of  the 
poem. 

2.  Have  them  use  the  poem  to  tell  why  spiders 
are  different  from  just  plain  bugs. 

3.  Point  out  to  them  that  spiders  are  animals  that 
belong  to  a  group  called  arachnids  and  that 
insects  belong  to  a  different  group. 

4.  Have  them  look  carefully  at  the  picture  of  the 
spider  on  page  42  and  try  to  describe  its 
different  features. 

5.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  How  many  legs  does  this  spider  have? 

— Can  you  see  any  eyes? 

— Is  there  a  mouth? 

— How  many  parts  is  its  body  made  up  of? 

— Where  could  you  go  to  find  out  more 
about  a  spider’s  body? 

6.  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  The  Story  of 
Spiders  by  Dorothy  Shuttlesworth  (Garden 
City  Books,  1959),  and  read  excerpts  from  the 
chapter  on  spider  families  and  their  relatives  in 
which  the  differences  between  insects  and 
spiders  and  the  various  scientific  categories 
are  concisely  described. 

Extension  Activity  /discussing  emotional 

reactions  to  spiders 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  think  most  people  agree 
with  the  poet’s  opinion  of  spiders. 

2.  Have  them  tell  what  reaction  they  might  expect 


if  they  announced  that  they  had  just  seen  a 
large  spider  in  their  room. 

3.  Have  them  think  of  movies  in  which  spiders 
appear.  Are  the  spiders  terrible  monsters  or 
helpful  friends?  Are  the  people  in  the  movie 
afraid  of  them?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  know  of  any  stories  in 
which  spiders  played  an  important  part  and 
have  them  describe  the  opinion  they  had  of 
these  spiders. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  reasons  why 
spiders  might  be  disliked  by  some  people  and 
then  try  to  think  of  things  about  spiders  that 
make  them  interesting,  perhaps  even  beautiful. 

6.  Point  out  to  the  children  that  everyone  has  her 
or  his  own  reaction  to  people  or  things,  some 
negative,  some  positive. 

7.  Refer  again  to  Dorothy  Shuttlesworth’s  book, 
which  contains  a  chapter  on  this  aspect  of 
attitudes  to  spiders — “Mysteries  and 
Misunderstandings.” 

Extension  Activity/developing  appreciation  for 
spider  web  design  (transfer  to  other  subject 
areas) 

Reading,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  finger  paints  or  crayons  to 
create  a  spider  web  on  a  white  background. 

2.  They  could  also  design  spider  webs  using 
colored  string  or  yarn  wound  around  pins  which 
are  placed  in  a  design  inside  a  cardboard  box 
or  on  a  piece  of  styrofoam. 

3.  The  pupils  could  refer  to  books  about  spiders 
for  pictures  of  different  webs  to  get  ideas  for 
their  own  designs.  Spiders,  by  Ralph  Whitlock 
(Priory  Press  Limited,  London,  1974),  contains 
large  black  and  white  photographs  of  many 
kinds  of  spider  webs.  A  copy  available  for  class 
reference  would  be  useful. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  44  to  47 
Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  related  to  a 
story  excerpt 
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1 .  Obtain  a  copy  of  Charlotte’s  Web  for  a 
reading/listening  centre  for  the  pupils  to  read 
on  their  own,  or  read  parts  of  it  to  them  daily. 

2.  If  facilities  are  available,  you  or  adult  volunteers 
could  tape-record  the  story  and  put  the  tapes  in 
the  reading/listening  center. 

3.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  story  Charlotte’s 
Web  is  about  Charlotte,  a  spider,  who  befriends 
Wilbur,  a  pet  pig  belonging  to  Fern  Arabel.  The 
excerpt  on  pages  44  to  46  tells  of  Charlotte  and 
Wilbur’s  first  encounter. 

4.  Before  reading  this  passage  to  the  children,  or 
having  them  read  it  silently  to  themselves,  you 
might  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview. 

Such  previews  are  not  intended  to  cover  all 
vocabulary  that  may  be  new  to  the  pupils,  but 
rather  to  present  new  vocabulary  that  can  be  of 
use  in  later  activities  and  skills  strands. 

5.  Place  the  following  two  groups  of  words  on  the 
chalkboard:  web,  silken-thread,  insect,  diet, 
trapper,  and  near-sighted;  furiously,  horror, 
detested,  grasped,  miserable,  gloomily, 
bloodthirsty,  and  cruel. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  first  group  of  words 
and  to  tell  how  these  words  could  refer  to 
spiders. 

7.  Show  the  pupils  how  words  such  as  diet  relate 
to  spiders,  by  asking  them  to  tell  what  a 
spider’s  diet  includes. 

8.  Ask  them  what  a  trapper  is  and  have  them  tell 
how  a  spider  is  also  a  trapper. 

9.  Explain  that  near-sighted  refers  to  a  person’s 
inability  to  see  distances. 

10.  Ask  the  pupils  what  a  near-sighted  person 
would  be  able  to  see — a  sign  a  block  away  or 
a  sign  right  in  front  of  them. 

11 .  Have  them  listen  for  this  word  as  you  read  the 
selection  to  find  out  who  is  near-sighted. 

12.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  second  group  of 
words  and  tell  if  they  are  “happy”  or 
“unhappy”  words. 

13.  Recall  that  some  people  feel  that  spiders  are 
unlikeable  creatures.  Ask  them  which  person 
might  use  these  words  to  talk  about 
spiders — one  who  likes  spiders  or  one  who 
dislikes  them. 

14.  Have  volunteers  use  words  from  this  group  in 
sentences  about  spiders. 


15.  Pose  sentences  for  the  pupils,  having  them 
indicate  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  context 
clues.  For  example,  you  might  say,  “My  aunt 
detests  flies.  She  keeps  a  fly  swatter  on  hand 
at  all  times  and  has  been  known  to  get  as 
many  as  three  with  one  well-aimed  blow  of 
the  swatter.  Does  my  aunt  like  or  dislike 
flies?” 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  classify  vocabulary  according  to 
emotional  content 

1 .  After  discussing  these  two  groups  of  words, 
ask  the  pupils  for  titles  for  each  group. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  one  title  should  connote 
words  about  spiders,  facts  about  spiders,  and 
so  on  and  the  other  title  should  connote 
unhappy  feelings,  feelings  of  those  who  dislike 
something,  and  so  on. 

3.  Have  them  listen  to  the  story  to  find  out  who 
feels  unhappy  in  the  story  and  to  see  if  the 
characters  behave  the  way  they  would  in  real 
life. 

PAGE  48 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  personification  for  character 

development 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  use 
personification  in  stories  for  character 
development 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of 
personification 

1.  Using  the  story  excerpt  from  Charlotte’s  Web, 
draw  out  the  fact  that  real-life  spiders  and  pigs 
do  not  talk  to  each  other,  and  certainly  not  with 
the  vocabulary  proficiency  of  Charlotte,  the 
fictional  spider. 

2.  Refer  to  other  stories  familiar  to  the  pupils, 
such  as  “Red  Riding  Hood”  or  “Winnie  the 
Pooh.” 

3.  Ask  the  children  to  name  things  that  the 
animals  in  these  tales  say  or  do. 
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4.  Since  the  personification  in  this  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web  largely  takes  the  form  of 
conversation,  draw  out  other  examples  such  as 
animals  dressing  in  human  clothing,  animals 
riding  bicycles  or  rowing  boats,  and  so  on. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  establish  the  meaning  of 

personification 

1 .  Establish  the  fact  that  personification  involves 
giving  animals  or  things  human  qualities,  that 
they  are  being  made  to  think,  feel  or  act  like 
human  beings. 

2.  Before  having  the  children  write  their  own 
sentences  and  paragraphs  using 
personification,  do  the  following  activities. 

3.  Read  a  few  more  passages  from  Charlotte’s 
Web  and  ask  the  pupils  to  name  some  ways  in 
which  Charlotte  and  Wilbur  act  more  like 
people  than  animals. 

4.  Bring  in  cartoon  strips  in  which  animals  are  the 
main  characters. 

5.  Display  these  for  the  pupils  and  discuss  briefly 
how  these  personified  characters  act  like 
human  beings.  Try  to  include  at  least  one 
example  where  the  animals  are  dressed  in 
human  clothing  and  doing  something 
associated  with  only  human  beings,  such  as 
cooking  or  driving  a  car. 

6.  Bring  in  storybooks  in  which  animals  are 
personified  and  non-fiction  books  dealing  with 
the  same  animals. 

7.  Include  fiction  books  in  which  animals  are  not 
personified.  Have  the  pupils  look  carefully  at 
different  types  of  pictures,  and  read  them  short 
excerpts  from  each. 

8.  Draw  out  that  not  all  stories  deal  with  animals 
that  act  like  humans,  that  the  pictures  in  a 
non-fiction  book  may  be  either  very  similar  or 
very  different  from  those  in  a  book  with  a 
personified  character,  and  that  different  kinds 
of  books  give  different  kinds  of  information 
about  animals. 


Extension  Activity/pantomiming  a  spider’s 

dinner  party 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  discuss  briefly  what  a  spider 
does  to  catch  its  dinner. 

2.  Ask  them  to  pretend  that  they  are  spiders  and 
to  plan  a  dinner  menu.  The  children  could 
make  printed  menu  cards  describing  the  main 
course  and  the  dessert. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  act  out  in  small  groups  a  dinner 
party  for  spiders  in  which  Big  Spider  provides 
some  interesting  things  to  eat. 

Extension  Activity/personifying  animals  in 

drawings  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Producing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  favorite  animal  and 
make  a  drawing  of  it. 

2.  Their  drawing  should  show  personification, 
whether  the  animal  is  dressed  in  human 
clothing  or  is  doing  something  usually  done  by 
human  beings. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  two  or  three  sentences 
underneath  their  pictures  telling  about  this 
character. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  game  to  develop 

understanding  of  personification 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  work  in  four  or  five  small 
groups  to  construct  the  following: 

— cards  showing  an  animal  or  object 

— cards  listing  the  items  of  clothing  in  a 
particular  outfit 

— cards  showing  an  instrument  or  object 
that  usually  only  human  beings  use 

— cards  listing  things  that  personified 
characters  might  do 

2.  About  ten  cards  will  be  needed  for  each  group 
of  four  or  five  pupils. 

3.  Each  player  selects  at  random  two  cards  from 
each  group. 

4.  The  players  then  try  to  construct  a  picture  of  a 
personified  animal  using  the  information  of  any 
four  of  the  cards  they  chose. 

5.  Ask  them  to  write  a  few  paragraphs  telling  how 
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their  character  is  doing  something  usually  done 
only  by  human  beings  and  is  speaking  as  a 
human  being. 

Extension  Activity /viewing  animated  cartoons 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Show  animated  cartoons  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Follow  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  characters  were  made  to  seem  like 
humans. 

Extension  Activity /discussing  a  mythological 

spider 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Read  excerpts  to  the  pupils  from  books  of 
African  myths,  such  as  A  Treasury  of  African 
Folklore  by  Harold  Courlander  (Crown 
Publishers  Inc.),  or  African  Mythology  by 
Geoffrey  Parrinder  (Hamlyn  Publishing  Group 
Ltd.). 

2.  Point  out  to  the  children  that  in  Ashanti  myths 
the  spider  appears  as  a  character  called 
Anansi,  and  is  depicted  as  a  very  clever,  rather 
conceited  trickster  who  is  always  trying  to 
outwit  everyone  around  him. 

3.  Anansi  is  a  character  whose  actions  are  used 
to  show  how  people  should  not  act  and  his 
actions  are  frequently  met  with  humiliation  and 
punishment. 

4.  A  discussion  of  this  character  from  African 
mythology  could  be  linked  to  the  character  of 
Charlotte,  who  also  exhibits  the  cleverness  and 
some  of  the  conceit  mentioned  in  these  myths. 

5.  The  pupils  might  also  discuss  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  Charlotte  does  not  seem  like 
Anansi. 

PAGE  49 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  different  points  of  view 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of 

different  points  of  view 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  different  people  can 
react  quite  differently  to  things  such  as  spiders. 


2.  Remind  them  of  Aileen  Fisher’s  favorable 
attitude  to  these  animals. 

3.  Ask  them  to  recall  the  excerpt  from  Charlotte’s 
Web  and  to  think  about  how  Wilbur  felt  about 
Charlotte’s  eating  habits.  The  list  of  “unhappy” 
words  made  previously  could  be  used  as  a 
reference  to  show  Wilbur’s  attitude  of  horror. 

4.  Charlotte’s  point  of  view  could  be  contrasted 
with  Wilbur’s  by  drawing  the  pupils’  attention  to 
her  choice  of  such  words  as,  delicious, 
perfect,  and  tasty. 

5.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  Charlotte’s  diet 
that  is  seen  from  different  points  of  view  by 
each  of  these  characters. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  whose  point  of  view  they  agree 
with — Wilbur’s  or  Charlotte’s  and  have  them 
tell  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  express  ideas  from  different  points 

of  view 

1.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  name  the  person 
from  whose  point  of  view  their  sentences  are  to 
be  written. 

2.  Give  additional  points  of  view  by  suggesting 
the  following  characters  and  situations: 

— a  spider  web  as  seen  by  a  professional 
weaver  and  by  a  very  young  spider 
attempting  to  build  its  first  web 

— a  large  spider  as  seen  by  a  butterfly  and 
by  a  cat 

— cobwebs  in  an  old  house  as  seen  by  a 
ghost  and  by  a  trespasser 

— a  dark  corner  of  a  dimly-lighted  room  as 
seen  by  a  spider  and  by  a  small  child  or 
the  pupil 

Extension  Activity /writing  sentences 

expressing  different  points  of  view 

Viewing,  writing 

1.  Bring  in  pictures  in  which  two  people  or 
animals  are  involved  in  different  activities  or 
aspects  of  a  situation. 

2.  For  example,  any  of  the  human  interest 
pictures  usually  found  in  newspapers  could  be 
used — a  picture  of  an  elephant  trying  to  board 
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a  street  car,  a  giraffe  poking  its  head  in  through 
an  open  window  as  a  couple  are  eating 
breakfast,  a  man  sitting  on  a  park  bench 
reading  a  newspaper  with  a  squirrel  perched  on 
his  shoulder,  and  so  on. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write  two  or  three  sentences 
from  the  point  of  view  of  two  of  the  characters 
shown  in  the  picture. 

4.  Remind  them  to  express  different  points  of 
view  in  their  sentences. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  points  of  view 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  children  work  in  groups  of  three  to 
pantomime  a  situation  in  which  a  child  new  to 
this  country  first  comes  to  school. 

2.  The  other  two  pupils  pantomime  how  they 
would  react  to  this  new  child  in  a  classroom  or 
schoolyard  setting. 

3.  After  the  children  have  developed  their 
pantomime,  allow  time  for  a  discussion  of  the 
different  points  of  view  involved  in  this  kind  of 
situation. 

4.  Then  have  the  players  switch  roles  and 
pantomime  the  situation  again. 

5.  Discuss  how  switching  roles  can  help  the 
children  understand  another  person’s  point  of 
view. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  place  of  spiders 

in  the  balance  of  nature  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web. 

2.  Ask  them  to  find,  on  the  second  page,  the 
passage  where  Charlotte  talks  about  why 
spiders  are  good  or  beneficial  for  the  world. 

3.  Discuss  her  statement  briefly  asking  questions 
such  as: 

— Why  would  a  scientist  agree  with 
Charlotte? 

—  Is  this  a  positive  (good)  or  negative  (bad) 
point  of  view  about  spiders? 

— What  other  animals  help  keep  a  balance 
of  insects? 


— Why  should  people  not  harm  these 
animals? 

4.  Have  the  children  do  research  to  find  out  more 
about  how  spiders  help  keep  a  balance  in 
nature. 

5.  They  might  also  look  for  information  about 
other  animals  that  have  a  similar  function  in 
nature. 

6.  They  could  write  a  paragraph  telling  about  one 
of  these  animals  and  present  it  to  the  class  as 
an  oral  report. 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  similes 

Objective:  to  learn  what  a  simile  is  and  how  to 

use  it 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  You  might  take  excerpts  from  other  sections  of 
Charlotte’s  Web  in  which  similes  are  used. 

2.  Discuss  the  similes  briefly,  asking  what  things 
are  being  compared  and  how  they  are  alike. 

Activity  2 

Writing 

Objective:  to  create  a  poem  using  similes 

1 .  The  pupils’  descriptive  poems  could  take  the 
following  form: 

— the  first  line  tells  who,  and  gives  a  simile 

— the  second  line  tells  what  the  thing  or 
person  is  doing 

— the  third  line  tells  how  the  thing  is  being 
done,  using  another  simile 

— the  fourth  line  gives  the  who  again,  or  a 
synonym  for  the  who,  and  another  simile 

Extension  Activity /writing  sentences  using 

similes 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Pupils  take  their  drawings  of  a  personified 
animal  and  use  them  to  write  two  or  three 
sentences  containing  similes. 

2.  They  also  write  sentences  with  similes  about 
the  character  of  Anansi. 
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Extension  Activity /writing  sentences  using 
similes  to  describe  a  specific  character 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  out  who  the  character 
Arachne  was. 

2.  Bring  in  several  reference  books  and 
encyclopedias  for  the  pupils  to  examine. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  who  Arachne  was  and  how  this 
mythological  Greek  character  is  related  to 
spiders. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  using  similes 
to  tell  about  Arachne  and  her  fate.  For 
example,  they  might  complete  sentences  such 
as: 

— Arachne  could  weave  as  beautifully  as 

— Arachne's  cloth  was  as  colorful  as . 

— Her  hands  moved  over  her  loom  as 
quickly  as . 

— Arachne  became  a  spider  as  ugly  as . 

PAGE  50 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adjectives 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  write 
sentences  using  various  adjectives 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  descriptive  words 
referring  to  spiders 

1 .  Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
spider  that  begins  this  chapter. 

2.  Recall  with  them  the  discussion  in  which  the 
body  of  a  spider  was  described  and  ask  them 
now  to  give  words  that  would  tell  about 
different  parts  of  its  body.  If  a  pupil  suggests  a 
noun,  such  as  legs  or  eyes,  ask  them  for 
words  that  would  describe  this  particular  body 
part.  For  example,  you  might  ask: 

— How  many  legs  does  the  spider  have? 

— What  color  are  they? 

— What  shape  are  they? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  suggested  on  the 
chalkboard,  emphasizing  that  all  of  these 
words  describe  the  noun  spider. 


4.  Have  volunteers  use  the  suggested  words  in 
sentences  about  particular  body  parts. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

emotional  content  of  adjectives 

1 .  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  adjectives  the  pupils 
choose  for  their  sentences  not  only  tell  about 
the  noun,  but  also  tell  what  they  think  about  the 
thing  named. 

2.  Ask  them  to  tell  whose  point  of  view  they  use  in 
writing  their  descriptive  sentences — that  of  the 
spider  or  the  grasshopper,  the  beetle  or  a 
person  watching  it,  the  scorpion  or  another 
animal  or  person  in  the  room. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  that  some  sentences  they 
write  will  list  things  while  others  will  give  two  or 
three  adjectives  to  tell  about  a  noun. 

4.  Establish  with  them  that  the  sample  sentence 
is  of  the  latter  kind,  while  the  second  sentence 
would  involve  the  former  kind. 

Extension  Activity/using  adjectives  to  establish 

a  point  of  view 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  two  or  three  adjectives  to 
rewrite  the  following  sentences  the  way  a 
spider  might  describe  the  underlined  words. 

— Yesterday  I  saw  a  cricket. 

— A  spider  made  its  home  in  the  basement. 

2.  Then  have  them  rewrite  these  sentences  the 
way  a  frightened  person  might  describe  the 
underlined  word  in  each.  Again,  have  them  use 
two  or  three  adjectives  to  describe  each  word. 

— Yesterday  I  saw  a  spider. 

— There  are  spiders  in  that  basement. 

Extension  Activity/using  an  adjective  list  to 

build  sentences 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  list  of  adjectives 
made  for  spiders. 

2.  They  can  use  this  list  to  write  sentences  about 
spiders.  Ask  them  to  circle  the  adjectives  and 
noun  signals  in  each  of  their  sentences. 
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Extension  Activity/adding  adjectives  to 
previously  written  material 

Writing 

1 .  Refer  to  the  menus  the  pupils  made  earlier  for 
their  spider  dinner.  Have  them  add  adjectives 
describing  the  different  items  on  their  menu. 

2.  Provide  a  dictionary  or  thesaurus  as  resources 
for  this  activity. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  list  “Words  that  tell  about  food” 
on  the  chalkboard  or  bulletin  board  for 
reference  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Extension  Activity/playing  an  adjective  game 
Reading,  viewing 

1 .  Place  pictures  of  several  kinds  of  animals  on 
heavy  cardboard,  one  animal  to  a  card. 

2.  On  smaller  cards  place  single  adjectives  that 
might  be  used  to  describe  the  different  nouns 
pictured. 

3.  Adjectives  describing  color,  height,  facial 
characteristics,  teeth,  eyes,  legs,  body 
covering,  size,  and  so  on  could  be  used. 

4.  Give  each  player  two  or  three  picture  cards  and 
at  least  three  times  as  many  word  cards. 

5.  The  player  uses  the  picture  and  word  cards  to 
build  logical  sentences  that  describe  the 
animal  pictured. 

PAGE  51 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  to  separate  adjectives  in 

a  series 

Objective:  to  learn  to  use  the  comma  to 
separate  adjectives  in  series 

Speaking,  reading,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  comma  between 
adjectives  in  series 

1.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  three  adjectives 
that  tell  about  the  noun  fly  in  the  example  in 
question  1  (a)  on  page  50. 

2.  Ask  them  to  read  the  sentence  softly  to 
themselves  and  listen  for  changes  in  their  voice 
as  they  read. 

3.  Then  have  them  tell  what  punctuation  mark 
told  them  to  pause  after  the  first  two  adjectives. 


4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  commas  are  used  in 
such  cases  for  clarity  of  meaning  and 
emphasis. 

5.  Discuss  the  relationship  between  intonation 
in  speech  (oral  pauses),  and  punctuation 
(use  of  commas)  in  writing  a  series  of 
adjectives. 

Extension  Activity/recognizing  commas  used 
to  separate  adjectives  in  a  series 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  pupils  locate  passages  containing 
commas  as  used  in  favorite  stories  or  books. 

2.  Pupils  could  rewrite  such  passages,  leaving 
out  the  commas,  then  exchange  passages  with 
another  pupil.  Pairs  of  pupils  could  work  to 
replace  the  commas  in  each  others’  sentences. 

Extension  Activity/completing  sentences  and 
supplying  necessary  commas 

Writing 

1 .  Place  the  following  activity  on  the  chalkboard 
or  duplicate  and  distribute  it  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Ask  them  to  complete  each  sentence  by 
answering  the  question.  Then  have  them  place 
commas  and  capital  letters  where  necessary  in 
their  completed  sentences. 

— Yesterday  Wilbur  met  a  . . . .  spider.  What 
kind  of  spider  did  Wilbur  meet? 

— Charlotte  lived  on  a  diet  of . What  did 

she  eat? 

— My  room  is . What  kind  of  room  do  you 

have? 

— Charlotte  met  a  horse.  What  did  the  horse 
look  like? 

— Fern  sat  on  a  log  and  watched  Wilbur. 
What  kind  of  log  was  Fern  sitting  on,  and 
what  did  Wilbur  look  like? 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  different  kinds  of  sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
write  different  kinds  of  sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  various 
kinds  of  sentence  punctuation 
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1.  Remind  the  pupils  about  the  different  kinds  of 
punctuation  marks  needed  at  the  end  of 
sentences. 

2.  Have  the  sentence  read,  with  the  speaker 
providing  voice  clues. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  indicate  what  kind  of 
punctuation  mark  is  needed  at  the  end  of  each 
sentence.  Have  the  reader  check  to  see  that  it 
was  correctly  punctuated. 

Extension  Activity/using  end  punctuation  in 

sentences 

Writing 

1 .  Place  the  following  activity  on  the  chalkboard 
or  duplicate  and  distribute  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Have  them  write  the  sentences  suggested  below. 

3.  Remind  them  to  check  the  end  punctuation  of 
each  sentence. 

— A  spider  is  asking  a  fly  out  for  dinner. 

— A  grasshopper  has  just  landed  in  a  spider 
web. 

— A  mother  spider  is  giving  her  young 
instructions  about  building  a  web. 

—  Describe  a  spider  web. 

— Wilbur  is  asking  Charlotte  about  her 
home. 

— You  have  just  found  a  bug  in  your  lunch. 

PAGES  52  and  53 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem, “The  Spider  and 

the  Fly” 

1 .  Recall  the  various  facts  the  pupils  have  learned 
about  how  and  what  spiders  eat. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  kinds  of  insects  and  bugs  do  spiders 
eat? 

—  How  do  they  catch  their  prey? 

—  How  do  they  store  their  food? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web  for  any  further  information 
about  how  and  what  spiders  eat. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  examples  of  personification 
in  “The  Spider  and  the  Fly” 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  you  are  going  to  read  them  a 
poem  called  “The  Spider  and  The  Fly.” 

2.  Have  them  speculate  briefly  on  what  the  poem 
might  be  about. 

3.  Ask  them  to  listen  carefully  to  see  if  the 
characters  in  this  poem  are  personified  in  any 
way. 

4.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  the 
characters  in  this  poem  act  like  human  beings 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Do  the  spider  and  the  fly  talk  to  each  other 
as  humans  do? 

—  How  is  the  spider’s  home  like  your  own? 

— What  is  vanity? 

—  Is  this  a  human  quality  or  can  a  fly  really 
be  vain? 

—  How  is  the  fly  in  this  poem  vain? 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  spider  offered  the  fly  in 
each  verse. 

6.  Discuss  the  reasons  why  his  final  trick  worked. 
Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  kinds  of  things  did  the  spider  say  to 
flatter  the  fly? 

—  How  did  she  react? 

— How  did  her  vanity  make  her  react  this 
way? 

— Think  of  other  situations — perhaps  in  a 
game  or  in  sports — where  someone  must 
try  to  throw  you  off  guard  in  order  to  win, 
perhaps  to  put  the  puck  in  the  hockey  net 
or  the  basketball  in  the  hoop. 

— What  kinds  of  tricks  do  they  try  to  play  on 
you?  Have  they  ever  worked? 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  focus  on  the  use  of  adjectives  in 
“The  Spider  and  The  Fly” 

1 .  Discuss  the  adjectives  and  similes  that  the 
spider  uses  to  describe  the  fly. 
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2.  Ask  the  pupils  for  examples  from  the  fourth  and 
fifth  verses  and  have  them  tell  how  such  words 
and  comparisons  would  flatter  the  fly. 

3.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  such 
language  helped  the  spider  persuade  the  fly  to 
enter  his  parlor. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  think  there  is  a  lesson  in 
this  tale. 

5.  How  is  it  connected  to  the  spider’s  flattering 
words? 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  a  spider’s 

movements 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1.  Recall  the  pantomime  in  which  the  pupils 
moved  like  spiders  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

2.  Have  them  speculate  about  how  a  spider 
trapping  a  fly  might  move  when: 

— it  senses  the  fly  caught  in  its  web 
— it  rushes  out  to  catch  the  fly 
— it  winds  it  up  to  store  it  away 
— it  carries  away  its  next  meal 

3.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  pantomime  the 
spider  trapping  the  fly. 

4.  You  might  play  some  background  music  such 
as  Poulenc’s  Improvisations,  Numbers  7  to  12, 
for  piano. 

3.  Have  one  pupil  take  the  role  of  the  spider  and 
another  that  of  the  fly. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  will  use  their  eyes, 
face,  arms,  and  hands  to  beckon  the  fly  toward 
their  web.  How  will  they  use  their  body 
language  to  show  that  they  will  not  come  near? 

7.  Remind  the  pupils  to  try  to  use  their  entire  body 
to  show  the  different  emotions  and  attitudes  in 
the  poem  as  they  act  it  out. 

Extension  Activity /finding  fables  containing  a 

similar  moral 

Reading,  listening 

1 .  The  pupils  might  read  books  of  fables  to  look 
for  one  with  a  lesson  similar  to  that  of  the  poem. 

2.  Such  fables  could  be  read  to  the  class  or  small 
groups  and  then  discussed  as  stories  that 
teach  a  lesson  about  people. 


PAGES  54 

Learning  to  Punctuate 
Using  quotation  marks 

Using  commas  with  speaker  tags  in 
different  positions 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  punctuate 
sentences  containing  quotation  marks 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  use  quotation  marks 
and  tag  words 

1 .  Point  out  that  the  word  quote  indicates  that  you 
are  repeating  someone’s  words. 

2.  Ask  what  you  do  when  you  quote  someone  in  a 
conversation. 

3.  Examine  the  placement  of  tag  words,  drawing 
out  the  fact  that  if  tags  are  always  placed  in  the 
same  position  throughout  a  conversation,  the 
result  can  be  boring  for  the  reader. 

4.  Write  the  following  conversation  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  carefully  for 
the  tag  words  as  you  read  it  to  them: 

— Charlotte  said,  “Don’t  worry  Wilbur.  I’ll 
help  you.” 

— Wilbur  sobbed,  “No  one  can  help  me.  I’ll 
be  sold  and  I’ll  end  up. .  .Oh!  I  can’t  bear 
to  think  how  I’ll  end  up!” 

— Charlotte  said  kindly,  “No,  Wilbur.  I  won’t 
let  them  take  you  away.  Now  go  to  your 
pen  and  sleep  while  I  think  of  a  plan.” 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  if  the  placement  of  the  tags  in 
the  conversation  could  be  improved.  How? 

6.  Have  the  children  experiment  using  the  tags  in 
different  positions  until  they  are  satisfied  with  a 
version  that  has  better  variety  than  the  original. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  how  to  use  capital  letters  with 
spoken  words 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  a  sentence  begins  with 
a  capital  letter. 

2.  Tell  them  that  there  are  two  sentence  ideas  in 
the  samples  and  have  them  indicate  what  the 
ideas  are  for  each  sentence. 
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3.  Make  sure  that  they  understand  that  the  tag 
words  can  be  considered  a  second  sentence 
idea. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  tell  why  they  think  the  first 
spoken  word  should  be  capitalized.  Some 
pupils  may  have  difficulty  understanding  tag 
words  that  split  the  spoken  words. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  there  are  really  only  two 
sentence  parts  even  though  the  spoken  words 
are  split  or  broken  by  the  tag  words. 

Extension  Activity/writing  conversation 
Writing 

1 .  Referring  to  the  sentences  in  which  they  wrote 
different  points  of  view,  the  pupils  could  write  a 
short  conversation  between  two  of  these 
characters,  such  as  the  spider  sitting  in  its  web 
and  the  person  looking  at  the  web. 

2.  Remind  them  to  try  to  place  their  tag  words  in 
different  positions  and  to  use  both  punctuation 
marks  and  capitals  where  necessary. 

Extension  Activity/practising  use  of  capital 
letters  and  quotes 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  locate  conversation  in 
storybooks  for  younger  children  or  in  their 
favorite  stories. 

2.  Have  them  examine  the  passages  to  see  if  the 
tag  words  are  placed  in  different  positions. 

3.  They  might  rewrite  a  short  passage  leaving  out 
the  capital  letters  and  quotation  marks. 

4.  Working  with  a  partner,  the  pupils  could 
exchange  sentences  and  correct  each  other’s 
work. 

PAGE  55 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  topic  sentences 

Using  details  to  support  the  topic  sentence 

Objective:  to  develop  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  topic 
sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 


Objective:  to  introduce  key  words  as  clues  to  a 

topic  sentence 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  a  paragraph  is  a  group 
of  sentences  that  tell  about  a  main  idea  or 
topic.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  think  is  the 
topic  of  each  sample  paragraph  on  page  55. 

2.  Explain  that  the  repeated  nouns  spider  and 
insect  are  clues  to  the  topic  of  the  first 
paragraph.  Topic  sentences  later  suggested  for 
this  paragraph  should  make  use  of  these  words 
and  indicate  the  idea  of  a  comparison  between 
the  two. 

3.  Have  the  students  identify  the  nouns  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph. 

4.  Ask  them  what  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  tells 
about  spiders  and  spinners. 

5.  Have  them  tell  what  they  think  is  the  topic  of 
this  paragraph,  again  using  the  nouns  as  clues. 

Extension  Activity/identifying  topic  sentences 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  reading,  writing 

1.  Bring  samples  of  topic  sentences  from  other 
areas  such  as  science  or  history. 

2.  Read  short  paragraphs  with  topic  sentences  to 
the  pupils. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  think  is  the  topic 
of  the  paragraph  and  which  sentence  is  the 
topic  sentence.  Explain  that  not  all  paragraphs 
have  topic  sentences,  but  where  they  do 
appear  they  help  the  reader. 

4.  Give  the  pupils  two  or  three  short  paragraphs 
from  these  texts  for  which  they  can  write  topic 
sentences. 

Extension  Activity/using  details  to  support  the 

topic  sentence 

Listening,  reading 

1.  Place  the  following  two  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which  is 
fact  and  which  is  opinion: 

— Spiders  are  arachnids,  not  insects. 

— The  movie  Monster  Spiders  From  Planet 
X  would  be  terrible  to  watch  late  at  night 
with  no  one  else  at  home. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  kinds  of  details  they 
could  use  to  back  up  or  support  the  opinion  in 
the  second  sentence. 
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3.  Write  some  of  these  on  the  chalkboard 
underneath  the  sentence. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  explain  why  these  sentences 
could  be  called  a  paragraph  and  the  original 
sentence  called  a  topic  sentence. 

Extension  Activity/noting  other  uses  of  the 
topic  sentence 

Writing 

1 .  Explain  that  the  topic  sentence  can  state  an 
opinion. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  topic  sentences 
giving  an  opinion  about  the  following:  a  favorite 
T.V.  program,  spiders,  flies,  fly  swatters, 
mosquitoes,  Charlotte,  and  personified 
animals  in  stories. 

PAGE  56 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Selecting  report  topics  by  asking 
questions 

Objective:  to  use  questions  for  selecting 
appropriate  report  topics 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  technique  of  asking 
questions  to  identify  the  report  topic 

1 .  Read  the  following  short  report  to  the  pupils 
and  ask  them  to  listen  carefully  to  identify  the 
topic. 

“Spider  silk  has  several  uses  to  people. 
Some  natives  of  New  Guinea  use  spider  silk 
for  fishnets.  They  loop  a  long  bamboo  pole 
and  leave  it  out  for  spiders  to  spin  their  webs 
in  the  loop.  They  then  have  a  fishnet. 
Scientists  use  spider  silk  to  help  them  look  at 
the  stars  by  using  the  threads  in  the  sights  of 
their  telescopes.  Engineers  use  the  silk  in  a 
similar  way  for  instruments  used  for  finding 
levels.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  report  tells  about. 

3.  Have  them  frame  questions  that  the  report 
answers,  such  as: 

— Who  uses  spider  silk? 

— How  do  they  use  it? 

4.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  question  the  short  report 
was  to  answer. 


5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  one  way  of  selecting  a 
report  topic  is  to  ask  yourself,  “What  do  I  want 
to  tell  about  in  my  report?”  and  “What  details 
will  I  need  to  tell  about  this  topic?” 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  reinforce  the  concept  of  the 

difference  between  reports  and  fictional  writing 

1 .  Read  excerpts  from  writing  by  each  of  the 
pupils. 

2.  Have  them  indicate  which  is  fictional  and  which 
could  appear  in  a  report. 

3.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  in  choosing  their 
report  topics,  they  should  always  check  to  see 
that  it  is  not  too  large  or  general  a  topic  for  a 
short  report. 

4.  Have  them  use  the  guidelines  given  to 
determine  which  topics  in  the  three  pairs  would 
be  suitable  for  short  reports. 

5.  You  might  bring  in  reference  books  and  the 
appropriate  encyclopedia  volume  for  at  least 
one  of  the  pairs  given. 

Extension  Activity/using  capital  letters  in  titles 

Reading,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

1.  Write  the  following  titles  on  the  chalkboard  and 
have  the  pupils  examine  them  carefully: 

— The  Webs  of  Garden  Spiders  and  Other 
Spinners 

—  the  webs  of  Garden  spiders  and  other 
Spinners 

2.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  first  word  of  a 
title  is  always  capitalized  and  ask  which  title 
shows  this. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  important  words  in  a  title 
are  capitalized  as  well,  and  ask  them  which  title 
shows  this. 

4.  Explain  that  other  words  in  a  title  are  important 
too.  Have  pupils  look  at  the  first  version  to 
establish  what  these  words  are. 

5.  Give  the  pupils  report  titles  to  capitalize,  and 
have  them  make  up  titles  for  any  paragraphs 
that  they  have  written  in  this  chapter. 
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Extension  Activity/identifying  report  topics 

Writing,  listening,  speaking. 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  up  a  topic  sentence  for 
the  report  paragraph  on  page  56. 

2.  Have  them  discuss  what  might  be  the  topic  of 
this  report,  asking  questions  such  as: 

— What  animals  would  this  report  be  about? 

— What  is  this  paragraph  telling  you  about 
spiders? 

— Tell  what  the  topic  of  a  report  beginning 
with  this  paragraph  could  be. 

— Is  this  topic  too  large  for  a  report?  Why  or 
why  not? 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  this  report  topic  could 
include  other  paragraphs.  Ask: 

— What  other  questions  could  you  ask  about 
how  spiders  trap  their  food? 

— Do  you  think  all  spiders  catch  their  food  in 
exactly  the  same  way  using  the  identical 
kinds  of  webs? 

— Do  all  spiders  use  webs  to  catch  their 
food? 

— What  did  you  learn  about  scorpions? 

4.  Using  the  paragraph  and  topic  sentence  as  the 
beginning  of  a  short  report,  have  the  pupils  add 
two  or  three  more  paragraphs  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  they  have  asked  about  the 
topic,  How  Spiders  Catch  Their  Food. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  to  begin  each  paragraph 
with  a  topic  sentence. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  tarantulas 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking. 

1 .  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  phonemic  key  for 
the  word  tarantula  (ta  ran  chu  la). 

2.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  it  and  ask  if  anyone 
can  tell  the  class  something  about  this  kind  of 
spider: 

— Are  they  dangerous? 

— Are  they  large  and  rather  frightening? 

3.  Read  the  pupils  a  short  passage  about 
tarantulas,  pointing  out  some  of  their  unusual 
features  such  as: 

— there  are  many  different  kinds 


— some  of  the  largest  have  bodies  7.6  cm 
long  and  a  leg  span  of  nearly  24.5  cm 

— they  usually  live  in  burrows 

— it  takes  ten  years  for  the  young  to  become 
adults 

— females  may  live  up  to  twenty-five  years 

— there  are  trap-door,  folding-door,  turret, 
and  purse-web  tarantulas 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  tarantula 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  viewing,  producing 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  there  is  a  story  that  long  ago 
in  Italy  people  bitten  by  a  tarantula  danced  a 
frenzied  dance  until  they  dropped.  From  this 
come  the  folk  dance  called  the  tarantella. 

2.  Ask  them  if  this  would  be  a  fast  or  a  slow 
dance. 

3.  Play  a  recording  of  “La  Danza”,  a  tarantella  by 
Rossini.  Have  them  move  their  arms  in  time  to 
the  music  and  demonstrate  other  body 
movements  suggested  by  the  music. 

4.  The  pupils  might  use  crayons  or  string  and 
poster  paints  to  make  a  design  as  they  listen  to 
the  music. 

5.  Have  them  look  at  the  patterns  they  made  to 
see  if  they  were  affected  by  the  speed  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  music. 

6.  The  pupils  might  also  experiment  with  learning 
to  dance  the  tarantella. 

7.  Discuss  with  them  where  they  might  find  the 
instructions,  exploring  the  possiblity  that  a 
relative  or  friend  of  someone  in  the  class  may 
be  able  to  demonstrate. 

PAGE  57 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Charting  information 

Objective:  to  organize  information  in  a  usable 
form 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  charts  containing  factual 
information 

1 .  Ask  the  students  for  information  that  they  have 
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learned  about  spiders  in  this  chapter  and 
through  their  research. 

2.  Write  their  responses  on  the  chalkboard  as 
each  pupil  speaks. 

3.  When  you  have  a  number  of  details,  ask  one  of 
the  students  to  read  them  out  to  the  class. 

4.  Draw  from  the  students  some  response  about 
how  useful  the  material  is  in  this  form.  You 
might  seed  for  chart  headings  by  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— If  I  were  writing  a  report,  how  would  I 
gather  all  the  information  about  what 
spiders  look  like? 

— How  would  I  find  out  what  their  homes  are 
like? 

—  How  would  I  find  out  about  the  food  they 
eat? 

5.  Point  out  to  the  students  that,  unless  the 
information  is  organized  in  a  usable  way,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  use. 

6.  Suggest  that  the  pupils  look  at  their  textbook, 
and,  using  the  details  you  have  written  on  the 
chalkboard,  prepare  a  chart  according  to  the 
headings  provided. 

7.  Suggest  that  the  students  set  aside  any  details 
that  do  not  fit  the  chart. 

8.  When  the  chart  is  completed,  discuss  any  such 
details  with  the  students  and  decide  with  them 
on  a  suitable  heading  or  headings  for  these 
details. 

9.  When  all  details  have  been  charted,  construct 
questions  based  on  the  headings  so  that 
students  see  how  helpful  a  chart  is  in  supplying 
the  details  they  need  to  answer  questions. 


Extension  Activity/preparing  charts 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  Students  can  select  a  topic  on  which  they 
would  like  to  have  information  and  prepare  a 
chart  whose  headings  indicate  the  kind  of 
information  they  would  like. 

2.  Students  can  suggest  topics  for  the  charts  and 
the  rest  of  the  class  can  assist  in  suggesting 
headings  so  that  they  become  familiar  with  the 
kinds  of  headings  that  would  be  appropriate. 
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4/ JUST  FOR  STARTERS 

The  pupils  develop  ability  to  generate  story  ideas 
through  observation  and  discussion  of  the  world 
around  them  and  through  awareness  of  their 
feelings  about  the  surrounding  world.  They 
express  their  feelings  about  their  own  world 
through  stories  and  a  journal. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  keeping  a  writer’s  journal 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is  happening 
now 

•  writing  story  beginnings  and  endings 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  58  and  59 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  and  begin 
suggesting  starting  points  for  writing 

1 .  Discuss  the  cartoon  on  pages  58  and  59. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  Snoopy  is  doing  and  how 
they  can  tell  that  he  finds  it  difficult. 

3.  Ask  them  if  they  felt  like  Snoopy,  that  good 
writing  is  hard  work,  and  have  them  tell  why 
they  felt  this  way. 

4.  Then  ask  the  pupils  how  they  think  authors 
might  get  ideas  for  their  stories. 

5.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— Why  is  Snoopy  having  difficulties  writing 
his  story? 

—  Do  you  think  authors  can  have  trouble 
thinking  of  ideas? 

— Do  you  think  that  the  ideas  always  come 
easily  to  them? 

—  Do  you  sometimes  have  difficulty  thinking 
of  something  to  write  about? 

6.  Explain  that  often  all  they  need  to  begin  to  write 
is  a  good  starting  point  and  that  things  such  as 
pictures,  poems,  a  writer’s  journal,  personal 
experiences,  newspaper  articles,  and  so  on 
can  be  used.  Asking  themselves  questions 
about  these  things  can  lead  to  answers 
suggesting  good  story  beginnings. 


Extension  Activity/planning  a  writing  center 
Writing 

1 .  Set  up  a  writing  center  to  which  students  can 
bring  interesting  pictures  and  objects  from 
home. 

2.  One  or  two  questions  about  each  picture  or 
object  could  be  written  on  a  card.  The  objects 
and  questions  can  then  be  placed  in  the 
writing  center  to  give  the  class  ideas  for  writing 
stories  and  poems. 

Extension  Activity/planning  a  writer’s  workshop 
Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Plan  a  writer's  workshop. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils: 

— When  will  it  be  held? 

— What  is  a  story? 

— Where  do  ideas  come  from? 

— How  do  you  begin  stories? 

— What  are  the  problems  in  writing  stories? 

3.  The  following  are  some  activities  the  pupils 
might  do: 

—  Have  the  pupils  choose  some  of  the 
stories  they  have  written  to  make  “Listen 
and  Read’’  kits.  Tape  the  stories.  Type  the 
stories  and  put  them  into  booklets.  Put 
the  tapes  and  booklets  in  a  convenient 
place,  such  as  the  library,  where  they  will 
be  available  to  other  pupils  and  teachers. 

—  Plan  a  story-reading  time.  Choose  some 
of  the  stories  the  pupils  have  written  to 
read  to  the  group  or  class.  Have  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  each  other’s  stories. 

4.  Have  a  discussion  about  writing,  using  some  of 
these  topics: 

— What  is  a  story? 

— Where  do  ideas  come  from? 

—  How  do  you  begin  stories? 

— What  are  the  problems  in  writing  stories? 

5.  Invite  an  author  or  a  journalist  who  lives  in  the 
area  to  speak  to  the  pupils.  Ask  them: 

—  How  will  they  invite  her  or  him? 

— What  questions  will  they  ask  her  or  him? 

—  How  will  they  thank  her  or  him? 
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Extension  Activity/creating  a  story  beginning 
Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Bring  in  a  picture  that  evokes  a  mood  of  fear  or 
mystery  such  as  an  old,  abandoned  house,  a 
deserted  street  at  night,  or  the  moon  floating 
through  clouds. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  ask  two  or  three  questions 
about  the  picture  in  order  to  draw  out  ideas  for 
a  story  beginning. 

3.  Have  them  use  their  ideas  to  help  Snoopy 
develop  an  idea  for  a  story  beyond  his  first 
sentence,  “It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.” 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  60 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Keeping  a  writer’s  journal  or  idea  book 

Objective:  to  maintain  a  source  book  of 
writing  ideas 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  a  writer’s 
journal 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  another  way  for 
Snoopy  to  develop  story  ideas  would  be 
through  his  own  experiences. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  on  something  that 
might  have  happened  to  Snoopy  one  “dark  and 
stormy  night.” 

3.  Discuss  briefly  how  Snoopy  might  use  this 
experience  to  get  story  ideas. 

4.  Point  out  the  fact  that  many  authors  write  from 
personal  experience — about  things  they  have 
seen  and  things  that  have  happened  to  them. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  recent  experiences 
that  they  would  like  to  write  about.  Ask 
questions  such  as: 

—  Did  your  pet  cause  a  commotion  at 
home? 

—  Did  your  brother  or  sister  do  something 
funny? 

—  Have  you  been  somewhere  new? 

— Where  did  you  go  and  what  did  you  do? 


Activity  2 

Speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  a  writer’s 

journal 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  can  keep  a  record  of 
interesting  personal  experiences  in  a  writer’s 
journal  or  idea  book. 

2.  Like  a  diary,  it  can  be  used  to  record  things  that 
happened  to  them,  but  unlike  a  diary,  its 
purpose  would  be  to  collect  ideas  for  stories 
and  writings  rather  than  for  expressing 
feelings. 

3.  In  discussing  the  possible  contents  of  such  a 
journal,  stress  that  almost  anything  from 
pictures  to  poems,  from  personal  experiences 
to  imagined  situations,  from  story  titles  to 
cartoons  can  be  included. 

4.  If  the  pupils’  interests  and  enthusiasms  run  to 
objects  such  as  rocks,  seashells,  dried  flowers, 
pressed  leaves,  and  so  on,  such  items  could  be 
placed  in  a  box  and  kept  with  the  journal. 

5.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  that 
anything  they  find  interesting  can  be  recorded 
in  this  idea  book. 

6.  Discuss  with  them  the  various  events  in  their 
daily  lives  from  which  they  may  occasionally 
draw  ideas  or  want  to  record.  Such  events 
could  include  getting  up  in  the  morning,  getting 
ready  to  start  the  day,  going  to  school,  starting 
the  school  day,  lunchtime  at  school  or  at  home, 
recess  times,  things  of  interest  occurring  during 
the  day,  things  of  interest  that  they  learned 
about  that  day,  and  so  on. 

7.  Establish  the  kind  of  notebook  or  material  the 
pupils  will  use  as  a  writer’s  journal,  how  they 
will  set  off  their  different  items  or  entries,  or 
how  they  might  organize  their  book. 

8.  Some  pupils  may  prefer  a  day-to-day  method 
of  keeping  their  ideas  in  order,  while  others 
may  prefer  to  divide  their  journal  into  sections 
for  pictures,  for  newspaper  items,  for  personal 
experiences,  and  so  on. 

9.  For  such  a  journal  to  be  effective,  the  pupils 
should  be  given  time  daily  in  which  to  make 
their  entries. 

10.  If  a  daily  program  of  independent  reading  is 
practiced,  the  writer’s  journal  could  be  slotted 
in  close  to  these  periods  of  quiet  reading. 
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Activity  3 

Reading 

Objective:  to  encourage  reading  for  story  ideas 

1.  If  possible,  have  daily  newspapers  (perhaps 
brought  in  by  volunteers  or  groups  on  a  rotation 
basis)  available  for  the  pupils. 

2.  Magazines  for  children  (natural  science,  fiction, 
sports,  hobbies,  history)  could  also  be  kept  on 
hand  as  sources  for  pictures  and  ideas. 

Activity  4 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

Objective:  to  utilize  other  themes  as  resource 
material 

1 .  In  beginning  the  writer’s  journal,  suggest  to  the 
pupils  that  they  record  anything  of  interest  they 
learned  about  in  the  other  themes  of  the  text. 

2.  Their  first  entries  could  be  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion  in  which  the  pupils  share  their 
ideas. 

PAGE  62 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  to  tell  what’s  happening  now 

Objective:  to  develop  the  skill  of  using  verbs 
in  the  present  progressive  tense 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  present  progressive 
tense 

1 .  Refer  to  any  of  the  pictures  or  cartoons  in  this 
chapter. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  for  sentences  that  tell  about  the 
“here  and  now”  of  these  pictures  and  place 
some  of  these  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  If 
the  sentences  suggested  use  only  the  simple 
present  tense,  draw  out  the  progressive 
present  tense  by  asking: 

— How  else  can  you  word  the  verb  in  the 
present  tense? 

—  How  can  you  use  an  ing  ending  with  the 
verb  to  make  another  kind  of  here  and 
now?  Answer  this  question  using  the  same 
verb  form  as  I  use:  “What  is  the  girl  holding  in 
her  hand?” 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking. 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  use  of 
be  with  the  present  progressive 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  am,  is,  or  are  are 
always  used  with  this  kind  of  present  tense. 

2.  Have  them  tell  you  what  ending  is  added  to  the 
verb  that  goes  with  these  words. 

3.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  am  is  used  with  only  the 
word  I,  is  is  used  with  only  singular  subjects, 
and  are  is  used  with  only  plural  subjects. 

4.  You  might  preview  this  concept  by  orally  giving 
the  pupils  simple  sentences  with  a  mixture  of 
singular  and  plural  subjects,  and  then  having 
them  indicate  which  mean  one  thing  and  which 
mean  more  than  one. 

5.  Then  give  the  pupils  sentences  in  which  the 
subject  and  predicates  do  not  agree,  such  as 
“The  girl  are  writing  a  story.” 

6.  Have  the  pupils  listen  carefully  for  the  verbs 
and  indicate  what  the  correct  word  should  be. 

Extension  Activity/using  specific  verbs  in  the 
present  progressive  tense 

Reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  their  journal  and  write 
sentences  that  they  might  use  at  the  beginning 
of  a  story. 

2.  Ask  them  to  select  any  five  verbs  that  appeal  to 
them  and  to  write  a  sentence  for  each  using 
the  progressive  present  tense. 

3.  Pairs  of  pupils  could  read  their  sentences  softly 
aloud  to  each  other,  listening  for  the  different 
sound  words  used. 

PAGE  63 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Developing  story  beginnings 

Objective:  to  present  a  variety  of  approaches 
for  beginning  stories 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  different  methods  of 
starting  stories 

1 .  Bring  in  examples  of  interesting  story 
beginnings  to  read  to  the  pupils. 
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2.  Discuss  briefly  how  each  beginning  captures 
the  reader’s  interest,  asking  questions  such  as: 

—  Does  this  character  sound  interesting  to 
you?  Why? 

—  Is  the  time  and  place  of  this  beginning  an 
interesting  one?  How  does  it  make  you 
feel? 

—  Does  this  beginning  leave  you  with 

questions  you  would  like  answered?  What 
are  these  questions? 

3.  Try  to  bring  in  stories  from  categories  such  as 
mystery  tales,  adventure  stories,  animal 
stories,  or  science  fiction. 

4.  Tell  the  pupils  about  this  topic  beforehand  and 
have  them  bring  in  their  favorite  stories. 

5.  They  might  read  the  beginnings  of  a  story  and 
tell  briefly  why  it  caught  their  interest. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  build  a  story  outline 

1 .  Have  the  class  decide  on  a  category  of  story, 
perhaps  by  asking  them  which  of  the  stories 
read  was  their  favorite. 

2.  Use  this  category  to  outline  a  story  by  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— Where  will  the  story  take  place? 

— Who  will  be  in  it? 

— What  kind  of  story  will  it  be — mystery, 
science  fiction,  or  about  an  animal? 

3.  With  the  class,  make  up  the  first  sentence  for 
the  story. 

4.  Check  it  for  the  criteria  already  discussed  in  the 
sample  beginnings  read  to  the  class. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  compare  story  beginnings 

1.  Briefly  discuss  why  the  sentences  in  question 
1  on  page  63  would  make  good  story 
beginnings. 

2.  You  might  draw  out  that  Alexander  is  an 
interesting  cat  because  he  is  quite  unlike 
ordinary  cats,  but  the  reader  is  not  told  what  he 
is  like. 


3.  In  the  second  sentence,  the  problem  of 
thinking  you’re  alone  and  then  discovering  you 
are  not  would  be  a  frightening  one  for  most 
people. 

4.  The  third  story  beginning  raises  questions 
about  the  lonely  figure,  the  castle,  and  how 
they  fit  into  the  threatening  landscape. 

5.  After  the  pupils  have  written  their  own 
beginning  sentences,  have  them  work  in  pairs 
to  evaluate  each  others’  writing. 

6.  Have  them  exchange  sentences  and  tell  what 
the  other  pupil  did  to  try  to  make  his  or  her  story 
beginnings  interesting. 

7.  Each  pupil  would  choose  the  best  one  of  his  or 
her  partner’s  sentences  and  read  it  to  the 
class. 

8.  The  class  can  then  decide  what  methods  the 
writer  used  to  make  the  sentence  interesting. 

Extension  Activity/creating  story  beginnings 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  their  writer’s  journal  or 
idea  book  for  story  starting  points. 

2.  Bring  in  pictures  that  the  pupils  might  use  for 
story  ideas. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  opening  sentence  of 
their  story  and  share  it  with  a  partner  or  small 
group. 

Extension  Activity /writing  opening  sentences 

for  familiar  tales 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Discuss  familiar  fairy  tales  or  fables  such  as 
“Red  Riding  Hood,”  “Cinderella,”  “The  Ugly 
Duckling,”  or  “The  Tortoise  and  The  Hare.” 

2.  Recall  the  story  line  and  have  the  pupils  write 
an  opening  sentence  for  the  story. 

3.  They  could  also  write  a  second  opening 
sentence  in  which  they  update  the  old  settings 
and  give  them  a  modern  context. 

Extension  Activity/creating  story  beginnings 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  children  bring  to  class  books  from  the 
local  library  or  resource  center. 
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2.  Tell  the  children  that  you  want  them  to  look  only 
at  the  title  and  cover  of  the  book  andvto  make 
their  selection  on  that  basis  alone. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  examine  the  titles  and 
covers  to  get  an  idea  of  the  story.  They  then 
choose  a  book  and  write  an  opening  sentence 
for  the  story. 

4.  The  pupils  could  then  read  the  writer’s  opening 
sentence  and  compare  it  with  their  own  in 
terms  of  the  who,  what,  when,  or  where  types 
of  information  given. 

Extension  Activity/writing  an  advertisement 

Writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1. The  pupils  might  work  in  pairs  to  plan  the 
opening  for  a  T.V.  or  magazine  ad  which 
attempts  to  catch  the  audience  or  reader’s 
interest  with  the  opening  sentence. 

2.  The  pairs  of  pupils  might  finish  their  ad  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  rehearsal,  present  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  class. 

Learning  to  Write  Stories 

Developing  story  endings 

Objective:  to  examine  and  apply  criteria  for 

effective  story  endings 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  an  effective 

story  ending 

1 .  Read  a  short  story  to  the  pupils,  stopping 
before  the  ending.  With  the  class  establish 
what  questions  they  would  like  the  ending  to 
answer  and  how  they  think  the  story  should 
end. 

2.  Orally  develop  an  ending  for  the  story  and  write 
it  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Then  read  the  writer’s  ending  and  compare  it  to 
the  one  developed  by  the  pupils,  examining  the 
similarities  and  differences. 

4.  Discuss  briefly  what  they  like  about  the  writer’s 
ending  and  their  own. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  questions  answered  by  a 

story  ending 

1 .  Have  each  pupil  pair  up  with  another  who 
chose  the  same  story  description. 

2.  Each  pupil  then  reads  her  or  his  story  ending 
while  the  other,  listens  for  similarities  and 
differences  with  her  or  his  version. 

3.  Using  the  criteria  outlined  on  page  63,  the 
pupils  can  identify  the  questions  their  endings 
attempted  to  answer. 

Extension  Activity/developing  an  ending  for  a 

short  story 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Read  short  stories  to  the  pupils,  stopping  just 
short  of  the  ending. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  questions 
they  would  like  the  ending  to  answer  and  the 
kind  of  ending  they  would  like. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  an  ending  or 
develop  one  orally  to  place  on  the  chalkboard. 

4.  Some  suggested  books:  More  Science  Fiction 
Tales,  Crystal  Creatures,  Bird -things  and  Other 
Weirdies,  ed.  Roger  Elwood  (Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  New  York,  1974),  Monsters, 
Ghoulies,  and  Creepy  Creatures  by  Lee 
Bennett  Hopkins  (Albert  Whitman  &  Company, 
Chicago,  1977),  and  Adventure  at  Moon  Bay 
Towers  by  Marian  Engei  (Clarke,  Irwin,  & 
Company  Limited,  Toronto  1974). 

Extension  Activity/writing  endings  for  fables 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Read  fables  to  the  children. 

2.  Have  them  write  an  ending  and  tell  what  the 
moral  or  lesson  of  the  story  is.  The  use  of 
personification  and  point  of  view  in  the  fables 
could  be  discussed  as  well. 

3.  Fables  you  might  use  are:  James  Thurber's 
"The  Scotty  Who  Knew  Too  Much,”  The  Big 
Book  of  Animal  Fables  edited  by  Margaret 
Green  (Franklin  Watts  Inc.,  New  York,  1965); 
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Fables  from  "La  Fontaine"  translated  by  Kitty 
Muggeridge  (Collins,  London,  1973);  Fables  of 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  translated  by  Bruno  Nardini 
(Collins,  London,  1972),  containing  three  fables 
about  spiders  which  might  be  of  particular 
interest  in  view  of  the  theme,  “Spiders  are 
Different.” 

Extension  Activity/comparing  student-written 

endings  with  those  written  by  professional  writers 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Orally  establish  with  the  children  some  of  the 
various  categories  of  stories  that  interest  them. 
These  might  include  science  fiction,  mystery, 
western,  adventure,  exploration,  or  animal 
stories. 

2.  Have  them  choose  one  or  two  books  from  their 
favorite  categories  and  bring  them  to  class. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  make  up  cards  showing  the 
opening  sentence  and  the  pupil’s  reasons  for 
liking  this  book. 

4.  Set  the  cards  up  in  front  of  the  books,  which 
are  displayed  in  the  writing  center. 

5.  After  the  other  pupils  have  examined  the  cards 
and  books,  they  might  choose  one  and  write  an 
ending  for  it. 

6.  They  can  then  compare  their  own  ending  to 
that  of  the  writer. 

PAGE  64 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  distinguishing  between  fact  and 

imagination 

1.  In  discussing  the  poem,  “Apple  Seeds,”  bring 
in  a  scientific  diagram  of  an  apple  along  with  a 
brief  description  of  its  parts. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  you  are  reading  and 
showing  them  facts  about  apples  and  that  the 
poem  deals  with  the  topic,  apples,  on  a  more 
imaginative  or  fanciful  level. 

3.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  is  a  fact ?  How  is  it  different  from 
something  you  imagine? 

— What  is  one  fact  about  apples? 


—  Make  up  something  imaginary  about 
apples  and  tell  it  to  the  class. 

—  Is  the  diagram  of  the  apple  factual  or 
imaginary ? 

—  Is  an  encyclopedia  excerpt  about  apples 
factual  or  imaginary  ? 

4.  Have  the  students  write  an  imaginary 
explanation  for  how  apple  seeds  get  inside 
apples. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  finding  imaginative  and  factual 

accounts  of  the  same  subjects 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  for  examples  from  previous 
chapters  of  factual  writing  about  games  or 
insects. 

2.  Then  have  them  give  examples  of  imaginative 
writings  about  these  same  topics. 

3.  In  particular,  recall  the  sentences  and 
paragraphs  they  wrote  about  spiders. 

4.  Have  them  refer  to  these  to  see  which  were 
factual  and  which  were  imaginary. 

PAGE  65 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  see  news  items  as  story  starters 

1.  In  discussing  the  news  items  on  page  65, 
remind  the  pupils  that  their  writer’s  journals 
may  contain  items  or  pictures  from 
newspapers. 

2.  If  the  pupils  have  included  any  of  these,  have 
them  read  to  the  class  and  discuss  them  briefly 
as  possible  story  starters. 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  in  some  news  items, 
personification  and  point  of  view  could  be  used 
in  writing  their  stories. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  which  news  items  lend 
themselves  well  to  a  story  with  conversaton. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  that  while  these  are  factual 
accounts,  they  can  be  turned  into  imaginative 
writings  if  questions  that  will  provide  story 
starters  are  asked. 
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Extension  Activity/starting  a  newspaper  file 

Reading 

1 .  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  now  would  be 
a  good  time  to  begin  news  picture  and 
newspaper  item  files  with  categories 
suggested  by  the  pupils. 

2.  Such  categories  could  include  the  following: 
humor,  animals,  sports,  hobbies,  special 
achievements,  unusual  people  or  happenings, 
other  lands,  and  so  on. 

3.  Make  small  groups  of  pupils  responsible  for 
keeping  the  files  in  order  and  making  daily 
contributions,  rotating  the  groups  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

4.  Their  contributions  could  be  posted  on  the 
class  bulletin  board  for  the  week  and  then 
placed  in  the  files  under  the  appropriate 
categories. 

5.  The  files  could  be  used  as  a  class  resource,  for 
both  factual  and  imaginative  references  and 
starting  points. 

Extension  Activity/using  factual  films  as  a  basis 

for  imaginative  writing. 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Preview  and  show  short  factual  films,  perhaps 
about  the  world  of  nature. 

2.  The  factual  elements  of  the  film  could  be  briefly 
discussed,  after  which  the  pupils  could  use 
ideas  from  the  film  to  write  an  imaginative 
paragraph. 

Extension  Activity/asking  questions  as  the 

basis  for  a  factual  paragraph 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Bring,  or  have  the  pupils  bring,  an  assortment 
of  unusual  and  ordinary  objects  from  home, 
possibly  including  an  old,  battered  sneaker,  a 
stuffed  toy,  a  canoe  paddle,  a  bicycle  tire 
pump,  a  small  musical  instrument  such  as  a 
harmonica  or  a  recorder,  an  old,  unused 
camera,  a  colorful  or  strange  seashell,  and  so 
on. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  object,  and  ask 
questions  such  as: 

— How  big  is  this  object? 

— What  color  is  it? 


— What  is  it  really  used  for? 

—  How  old  or  worn  is  it? 

3.  These  questions  could  form  the  basis  for  a 
factual  paragraph  that  could  be  prepared  orally 
with  the  class  and  placed  on  the  chalkboard. 

4.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  make  up  a  topic 
sentence  for  their  factual  paragraph. 

5.  Discuss  with  them  what  makes  their  paragraph 
factual  rather  than  imaginary. 

6.  Now  ask  the  pupils  questions  that  draw  on  their 
imaginations.  You  might  ask: 

— What  if  this  object  came  to  life  and  talked? 

— What  would  it  say  to  us? 

— How  would  it  feel  about  the  way  people 
make  use  of  it? 

— Could  it  have  had  an  exciting  adventure 
with  other  characters? 

— What  unusual  use  could  this  object  be  put 
to? 

— What  might  a  villain  want  with  an  object 
like  this? 

7.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  about  this 
object  in  which  they  use  their  imaginations  to 
tell  about  it. 

Extension  Activity/asking  questions  about 

nature  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  some  of  the  questions 
the  poet  asked  in  the  poem,  “Curiosity.” 

2.  Ask  them  to  name  some  things  in  nature  that 
they  have  wondered  about. 

3.  They  might  draw  on  the  kinds  of  questions 
younger  brothers  or  sisters  ask. 

4.  Ask  where  they  would  look  for  answers  to  such 
questions  today  and  what  kind  of  people  might 
have  the  answers. 

5.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  scientists  could 
answer  most  of  their  questions  about  nature. 

6.  Have  them  speculate  on  how  people  tried  to 
find  answers  to  similar  questions  before 
scientists  were  able  to  answer  them. 

7.  If  any  of  the  Greek  legends  about  the  origins  of 
spiders  were  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter, 
refer  to  them  here. 
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8.  Point  out  that  thousands  of  years  ago,  people 
asked  the  same  questions  about  nature.  They 
used  stories  to  explain  these  things  and 
provide  answers. 

9.  Using  any  of  the  myths  for  natural  phenomena 
in  African,  Indian,  or  Greek  mythologies,  read 
or  retell  one  such  myth.  The  Nanabush 
legends  are  available  in  a  series  of  small 
booklets,  which  the  pupils  might  enjoy  reading. 

10.  After  examining  myths  of  other  countries, 
have  the  children  ask  their  own  questions 
about  nature  to  use  as  the  beginning  of  a 
story  that  would  answer  this  question. 
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5/ HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR 
SOUP  IS  HOT? 

This  chapter  is  designed  to  help  develop  in  the 
pupils  an  awareness  of  the  five  senses  through 
experience,  discussion,  and  writing. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  preparing  a  chart 

•  writing  cinquains 

•  writing  sideliner  poems 

•  using  commas  in  writing  about  dates  and 
locations 

•  using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of  direct 
address 

•  using  adjectives  for  comparison 

•  using  metaphors 

•  using  words  that  sound  like  sounds 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  happens  at 
certain  times 

•  understanding  words  with  more  than  one 
meaning 

•  building  paragraphs  using  descriptive  details 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  66  and  67 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  increase  awareness  of  the  five 
senses 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  pictures  on  pages 
66,  and  67,  noting  that  each  picture  suggests 
the  use  of  a  different  sense.  Establish  what 
each  sense  is.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  is  the  boy  eating? 

— Why  does  he  have  his  eyes  shut? 

— How  does  his  body  language  help  to  tell  you 
what  he  is  thinking  and  feeling  about  the 
apple? 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  act  out  each  of  the  picture 
situations,  reminding  them  to  use  their  entire 
bodies  to  communicate.  What  other  feelings 
might  the  people  in  the  pictures  communicate  if 
they  were  to  use  different  body  language? 


Have  them  apply  their  answer  while  acting  out 
the  picture  in  which  the  girl  is  looking  through  a 
magnifying  glass.  Ask  them  to  think  of  other 
ways  in  which  they  can  use  their  bodies  to 
communicate  the  idea  of  observation  and 
interest  or  of  boredom  and  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  use  of  the  senses 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  have  used  their  senses  so  far  today. 

— What  was  the  first  thing  they  noticed  upon 
waking  up? 

—  Did  they  smell  things  cooking? 

— Did  they  notice  the  feel  of  the  clothing 
they  put  on? 

—  Did  they  eat  breakfast  and,  if  so,  what  did 
they  taste? 

— What  did  they  see  on  the  way  to 
school — birds,  people,  cracked 
pavement,  a  school  bus  driver? 

2.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  when  you  concentrate 
on  using  your  senses  you  can  often  take  in 
many  interesting  and  unusual  things. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking. 

Objective:  to  note  the  appeals  to  the  senses 

found  in  television  and  literature 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  watch  particular  T.  V.  programs 
that  you  indicate,  and  read  selections  from 
books  or  poems  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  senses,  or  bring  in  such  samples  from 
literature  and  draw  upon  the  T.V.  programs  with 
which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 

2.  Discuss  the  different  sources  to  see  what 
senses  they  draw  upon.  For  example,  read  a 
short  poem  to  the  class.  Have  the  pupils 
indicate  the  sense  that  the  poem  called  upon 
the  reader  to  use  most  in  listening — in  some 
cases  it  might  be  sound  itself;  in  others  it  may 
be  a  very  visual  poem  or  one  in  which  taste  and 
smell  are  of  greatest  importance.  Poems  in 
subject  areas  such  as  food,  nature,  cities,  the 
countryside,  or  people  will  generally  provide 
this  range  of  sense  appeal. 
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3.  After  a  few  sources  have  been  examined  and 
discussed,  develop  the  idea  that  rarely  is  one 
sense  alone  portrayed  and  that  one  almost 
always  uses  different  senses  in  conjunction 
with  each  another.  For  example,  poems  about 
food  would  often  appeal  to  the  reader’s  sense 
of  sight  and  smell,  as  well  as  taste. 

4.  In  dicsussing  T.V.  programs,  draw  out  the  fact 
that  here  almost  all  the  senses  can  be  brought 
into  play.  For  example,  have  the  pupils  tell 
about  their  favorite  commercial  for  food  and 
indicate  to  which  senses  this  commercial 
appeals. 

5.  They  might  discuss  regular  programs  of 
cartoons  or  full  length  animated  movies;  they 
might  examine  nature  programs  dealing  with 
wildlife;  and  they  might  look  at  a  typical 
adventure  series  for  the  ways  in  which  it 
appeals  to  or  draws  on  its  viewers’  senses. 

6.  Continue  to  emphasize  throughout  each  type 
of  program  discussed,  that  a  variety  of  senses 
will  be  brought  into  play  rather  than  one 
exclusively. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  examine  the  variety  of  senses 

stimulated  by  life  situations 

1 .  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  examine  their 
own  life  situations  in  which  a  variety  of  senses 
are  brought  into  play. 

2.  Use  situations  such  as: 

— eating  dinner  (the  sight,  texture,  and  smell 
as  well  as  the  taste  of  foods  will  either  be 
pleasing  or  repulsive) 

— choosing  an  outfit  for  an  important  event 
(the  colors,  textures,  and  designs  will  play 
a  part.)  You  could  bring  out  the  way  in 
which  some  colors  and  fabrics  feel  “cool” 
and  “quiet”  (such  as  blues  and  greens; 
corduroys  and  velvets)  while  others  seem 
to  be  “hotter”  and  “louder”  (such  as  bright 
reds  and  oranges;  taffetas  and  stiff  nylon 
fabrics). 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  a  Sense  Center 


1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  throughout  this  chapter,  they 
will  be  looking  at  the  different  senses — the 
ways  they  work,  how  they  can  be  of  use  in  their 
own  writings,  how  people  have  careers  that  use 
particular  senses,  and  so  on. 

2.  As  they  examine  each  sense,  they  will  add  to  a 
display  in  an  area  called  the  Sense  Center,  in 
order  to  tell  more  about  themselves  and  their 
world. 

3.  Establish  with  the  pupils  such  details  as: 

— what  area  of  the  room  the  Center  would  be 
best  placed  in 

—  how  large  an  area  it  could  be 

— on  what  surfaces  the  materials  could  be 
displayed  (walls,  bulletin  boards,  desks, 
large  work  tables,  and  so  on) 

—  how  the  areas  for  the  senses  could  be 
marked  off  from  each  other 

— how  to  keep  the  area  neat  on  a  daiiy  basis 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  most  of  the  displays  will 
be  added  to  as  they  go  through  the  chapter, 
doing  the  various  activities  for  each  sense. 

5.  If  time  permits,  a  collection  of  pictures  for  each 
sense  might  be  begun  at  this  point  and  stored 
in  five  separate  files  to  be  used  in  a  collage  as 
each  sense  is  examined.  Such  collages  could 
be  collected  and  assembled  by  small  groups  of 
pupils  and  displayed  as  part  of  the  “title”  for 
each  sense  area. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  68 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  a  chart  of  food  tastes 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  chart  to  record  food 
tastes 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  sense  of  taste,  to 
categorize,  and  to  use  descriptive  language 

1.  Discuss  the  sense  presented  in  the  cartoon 
and  diagram  on  page  68. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  dog  is  doing  and  draw 
out  that  its  mouth  is  watering  at  the  sight  of  the 
food. 
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3.  Ask  them  to  name  some  things  that  also  make 
their  mouths  water,  such  as  the  thought  of  food 
or  the  smell  of  food  when  they  are  hungry. 

4.  You  might  have  them  discuss  which  will  make 
their  mouths  water  faster — the  sight,  the  smell, 
or  the  thought  of  food. 

5.  If  the  timing  is  possible,  you  could  perform  a 
pre-lunch  experiment  using  these  stimuli. 

6.  Then  take  a  poll  among  the  pupils  to  see  which 
senses  were  most  important  in  triggering  this 
hunger  mechanism — a  watering  mouth. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  increase  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

the  senses 

1 .  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the 
meanings  of  such  words  as  sensitive,  tangy, 
spicy  nutty  sour,  and  bitter. 

2.  Give  them  one  or  two  sentences  containing 
context  clues  for  each  word  and  have  them 
speculate  on  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  sour  and  bitter  and 
spicy  and  tangy  refer  to  quite  different  kinds  of 
taste,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  one 
another. 

4.  If  possible,  have  pupils  bring  foods  belonging 
to  these  categories  for  display  in  the  Sense 
Center.  The  more  varied  the  cultural 
backgrounds  in  the  class,  the  greater  the  range 
available  will  be. 

5.  You  might  consider  having  the  pupils  ask 
children  from  different  cultural  backgrounds  in 
other  classes  if  they  could  bring  or  suggest 
foods  to  place  under  the  different  categories. 

6.  If  any  of  the  foods  brought  could  spoil  during 
the  course  of  a  brief  display,  remove  them  as 
soon  as  you  notice  the  slightest  signs  of 
spoiling. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  establish  a  vocabulary  list  pertaining 

to  taste 

1 .  Use  the  various  chart  headings  to  start  a  list  of 
Sense  Words  under  the  column,  “Taste." 


2.  Ask  the  pupils  how  many  other  columns  this 
word  chart  should  have  and  what  they  would  be. 

3.  As  the  pupils  discuss  foods  and  taste,  doing 
the  various  activities  involving  this  sense,  add 
any  new  or  interesting  taste  words  to  the  chart. 

4.  Since  this  chart  will  be  used  as  a  resource 
frequently  throughout  the  chapter,  you  might 
place  it  on  the  chalkboard,  the  bulletin  board, 

or  wherever  it  will  be  readily  visible  to  the  pupils. 

5.  Large  sheets  of  chart  paper  about  1  m  by  1 .5  m 
would  be  best  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them. 
One  sheet  for  each  sense  could  be  used  and 
taped  to  subsequent  sheets  developed. 

6.  In  filling  in  this  word  chart  for  “Taste,”  remind 
the  pupils  that  it  is  not  a  list  of  different  kinds  of 
foods,  as  is  the  chart  done  on  page  68,  but  one 
listing  words  that  tell  about  the  way  things 
taste — delicious,  sugary  and  so  on. 

7.  It  may  also  contain  some  of  their  own  words  for 
the  way  things  taste,  as  long  as  these  words 
are  identified  in  some  way  as  a  particular 
pupil’s  own  expression. 

Extension  Activity/examining  the  sense  of  taste 

from  a  scientific  viewpoint  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading,  writing, 

producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  examine  the  scientific  aspects 
of  taste  by  researching  the  tongue,  using  the 
diagram  on  page  68  as  a  starting  point. 

2.  Small  groups  could  prepare  diagrams  and 
short  two  or  three  paragraph  reports  (single 
factual  paragraphs  could  be  used  as  a  simpler 
alternative)  about  the  different  aspects  of  taste: 

— the  tongue  and  how  it  works 
— what  it  is  made  up  of 
— how  it  helps  us  taste  foods. 

— how  our  sense  of  smell  works  with  it 
— what  saliva  is  and  what  it  does 

3.  Pictures,  short  films,  or  filmstrips  about  this 
particular  sense  could  be  used  to  stimulate 
questions  that  would  draw  out  the  above 
topics. 

4.  A  list  of  questions  could  be  made  on  the 
chalkboard,  and  the  pupils  could  then  choose 
which  ones  they  would  like  to  answer  in  a  short 
report. 
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5.  If  a  single  factual  paragraph  is  the  unit  of 
expression  best  suited  to  some  pupils,  direct 
them  toward  concentrating  on  answering  one 
particular  question,  perhaps  illustrating  it  with  a 
diagram  or  picture. 

6.  When  completed,  the  written  reports  may  be 
presented  to  the  rest  of  the  groups  as  oral 
reports  and  then  placed  for  display  in  the  Taste 
section  of  the  Sense  Center. 

Extension  Activity/writing  directions  for 

experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  pupils  could  perform  a  variety  of  simple 
experiments  connected  with  taste,  and  then 
write  the  directions  for  their  experiments. 

2.  These  written  directions  would  be  similar  to 
those  done  in  previous  chapters,  wherein 
equipment  needed,  people  needed,  directions, 
and  results  were  listed. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  to  place  a  title  above  the 
directions  for  each  experiment. 

4.  For  the  first  experiment,  provide  or  have  the 
pupils  bring  in  a  variety  of  foods  from  those 
listed  on  their  chart. 

5.  Have  the  children  work  in  pairs,  one  pupil  a 
blindfolded  taster  and  the  other  the  tester  and 
recorder. 

6.  Have  the  taster  try  to  identify  which  category 
the  small  samples  she  or  he  is  given  would  be 
placed  in. 

7.  The  tester  would  then  record  the  food  given 
and  the  pupil’s  response. 

8.  Then  roles  would  be  reversed  and  the 
procedure  repeated  using  different  samples. 

9.  Allow  time  for  the  pupils  to  discuss  the 
accuracy  of  their  responses  and  why  they 
responded  as  they  did. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  effect  on  taste  of 

the  sense  of  smell  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  the  following  items  and  have  the  pupils 
taste  each  while  holding  their  noses  firmly 
closed:  an  apple  and  a  potato,  and  a  pear  and 
an  onion. 

2.  The  results  should  show  that  the  pupils  cannot 


tell  the  difference  in  taste  between  these  pairs 
of  foods  since  the  sense  of  smell  is  also 
required  in  order  to  fully  taste  them. 

3.  Have  the  children  discuss  what  happens  to  their 
sense  of  taste  when  they  have  head  colds  and 
why  they  cannot  taste  things  distinctly  or  at  all. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  limitations  of  the 
tongue's  ability  to  taste  (transfer  to  other  subject 
areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  some  sugar  and  paper  towelling  for  the 
following  experiment. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  thoroughly  dry  the  tip  of  their 
tongues  with  the  paper  towelling  and  then 
place  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  on  this  dried 
area. 

3.  Have  them  indicate  why  they  should  be  able 
to  taste  the  sugar  according  to  the  chart 
described  on  page  68. 

4.  Then  have  them  tell  whether  or  not  they 
actually  could  taste  the  sugar  on  their  dried 
tongue  tip. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  only  liquids  can  be  tasted 
by  the  tongue  and  that  solids  are  tasted  only 
when  dissolved  by  the  saliva  in  the  mouth  and 
on  the  tongue. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  variables 
affecting  the  way  foods  taste  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  the  following  food  items: 

— a  fresh  apple  and  an  old,  wrinkled  apple 

— a  fresh  cracker  or  biscuit  and  a  stale 
soggy  one 

— frozen  ice  cream  and  runny  ice  cream 

— cold  milk  and  lukewarm  milk 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  with  one  pupil 
blindfolded  and  the  other  acting  as  the  tester, 
who  will  give  the  pupil  small  samples  of  the 
foods  to  taste. 

3.  Have  this  pupil  record  which  food  in  each  pair 
the  taster  preferred  and  the  reason  why. 

4.  Draw  out  afterwards,  the  fact  that  the  texture 
(the  firmness  or  sogginess),  the  temperature, 
and  the  condition  (solid  or  liquid)  of  foods  is 
also  very  important  to  our  sense  of  taste. 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  “taste”  careers 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  Briefly  discuss  some  of  the  different  careers  in 
which  the  sense  of  taste  would  be  important, 
such  as  tea  or  coffee  tasters. 

2.  Using  resources  such  as  encyclopedias  and 
books  about  the  senses,  have  the  pupils  work 
individually  or  in  small  groups  to  find  out  about 
such  careers. 

3.  Before  beginning  their  research,  you  might 
draw  out  with  them  the  basic  questions  to  be 
answered,  such  as: 

— What  is  the  career? 

— How  does  the  person  get  to  be  in  this 
career? 

— What  do  they  do  in  this  career? 

4.  The  pupils  would  write  a  single  paragraph 
telling  about  the  career  of  their  choice  and  then 
add  these  paragraphs  to  the  Taste  Center 
under  a  card  entitled  Careers  in  Tasting. 

5.  Such  a  section  would  be  a  regular  feature  of 
each  area  in  the  Sense  Center  and  could  be 
illustrated  with  pictures  or  drawings  by  the 
pupils. 

6.  In  writing  their  paragraphs,  remind  the  pupils  to 
begin  with  a  topic  sentence  and  to  tell  about 
that  sentence  in  the  rest  of  their  paragraph. 

Extension  Activity /noting  the  importance  of  the 

sense  of  taste  in  fables 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  You  might  read  fables  from  Aesop,  such  as 
“The  Fox  and  the  Stork,”  “The  Fox  and  The 
Grapes,”  and  “The  Fox  and  The  Crow.”  Each 
of  these  deals  with  food  in  some  way  and  the 
pupils  could  discuss  how  the  sense  of  taste  is 
important  in  each  fable. 

2.  The  pupils  could  then  develop  their  own  fables 
or  stories  in  which  food  and  the  sense  of  taste 
is  important. 

3.  Remind  them  that  in  their  stories  they  can 
personify  animals  in  order  to  get  across  their 
lesson  about  food. 


4.  Some  possible  topics  could  be  the  following 
situations: 

— a  fly  tries  to  help  a  spider  who  is  caught  in 
a  spidertrap 

— a  greedy  cat  tries  to  steal  all  the  milk  in  the 
neighborhood 

— an  ill-mannered,  greedy  horse  bites  the 
hand  of  someone  giving  it  treats 

5.  After  the  fables  have  been  written,  checked  for 
mechanics,  read  to  the  class,  and  discussed, 
they  can  be  placed  in  the  Sense  Center. 

Extension  Activity /discussing  appropriate 

language  pertaining  to  taste 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Add  more  taste  words  to  the  Sense  Words 
chart  suggested  previously. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  for  words  that  indicate  things 
that  taste  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  there  are  varying 
degrees  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 

4.  Discuss  briefly  which  kinds  of  words  are 
appropriate  in  some  situations  in  their  lives  and 
inappropriate  in  others.  For  example,  the  pupils 
might  use  words  such  as  awful,  yuch,  or  mess 
to  describe  a  disliked  food.  They  might  use 
these  words  with  a  friend  in  the  playground  but 
should  they  use  them  in  front  of  the  person 
who  has  cooked  the  food  or  in  a  restaurant  with 
their  family? 

5.  You  might  discuss  how  the  pupils  could  or 
should  react  in  situations  where  others' 
feelings  could  be  hurt  by  such  words. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  choose  words  placed  on  this 
list  and  use  them  orally  in  sentences. 

7.  Remind  them  that  they  can  also  use  similes 
and  personification  to  make  their  sentences 
more  interesting. 

8.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  these  humorous 
where  possible  and  record  on  the  chalkboard 
any  particularly  effective  sentences. 

9.  These  could  be  added  to  the  writer’s  journals 
as  well  as  to  the  Taste  Center  under  a  title  card 
such  as  “Telling  about  Foods.” 
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PAGE  69 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 

Writing  cinquain  poems 

Objective:  to  create  cinquain  poems  focusing 

on  the  senses 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  poems  about  food 

1 .  Bring  in  poems  about  food  and  read  them  to 
the  pupils. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  what  senses  each  poem 
appeals  to  and  how  the  poet  did  this. 

3.  You  might  also  draw  on  poems  used  to  begin 
this  chapter  in  the  Starting  Point  Activities. 

4.  If  possible,  place  two  or  three  short  poems  on 
the  chalkboard  so  that  the  pupils  may  examine 
their  form — number  of  lines  used,  rhymes 
used,  and  so  on. 

5.  Then  refer  the  pupils  to  the  poems  on  page  69, 
pointing  out  to  them  that  these  poems  are  also 
about  food  and  that  they  have  a  particular  form 
that  the  pupils  will  learn  about. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  familiarize  the  students  with 

cinquains 

1 .  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  words  cinq  and 
cinquain  with  the  pupils. 

2.  Have  them  speculate  on  what  three,  four,  six  or 
eight-line  poems  might  be  like,  using  the 
cinquain  as  their  point  of  reference. 

3.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  such  varieties  of 
forms  are  used  by  poets  and  that  they  may 
experiment  with  them  later  in  the  text. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  select  some  of  the  taste  words 
in  these  poems  and  add  them  to  the  column  of 
Taste  Words  on  their  Sense  Words  chart. 

5.  Then  have  them  make  a  cinquain  about  a 
favorite  or  least  favorite  food,  using  the  chart  as 
a  vocabulary  source. 


6.  If  the  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  syllabication, 
have  them  say  their  lines  aloud  in  order  to 
count  the  number  of  “beats”  in  a  line. 

7.  Strict  counts  can  be  de-emphasized  until  the 
pupil  is  ready  to  polish  her  or  his  poem. 

8.  A  similar  approach  might  be  used  with  the 
sideliner  poems;  you  might  encourage  the 
pupils  to  choose  short  words  for  such  poems 
until  they  feel  at  home  with  this  particular  form. 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Writing  sideliner  poems 

Objective:  to  write  descriptive  poems  about 

food 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  create  a  class  sideliner  poem 

1 .  After  you  have  discussed  question  one  with  the 
students,  ask  them  what  food  they  would  like  to 
write  a  poem  about. 

2.  If  possible,  select  a  suggestion  that  might 
present  difficulty,  like  pizza. 

3.  Using  the  students’ suggestions,  create  a 
sideliner  poem  on  the  chalkboard. 

4.  If  a  letter  presents  difficulty  (as  the  two  z’s  in 
pizza  might),  students  may  be  able  to  invent  a 
usable  word. 

5.  If  this  is  not  possible,  they  may  have  to  discard 
their  idea  and  write  their  sideliner  poem  about 
another  kind  of  food. 

6.  Once  the  pupils  have  had  the  experience  of 
writing  a  class  poem,  they  can  go  on  to  work 
with  question  two  by  themselves. 

Extension  Activity/writing  poems  about  food 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Some  students  may  like  to  experiment  with 
other  unusual  and  challenging  ways  of  writing 
poems  about  food. 

2.  You  might  suggest  that  they  write  poems  in 
which  the  last  letter  of  each  line  spells  out  the 
subject  of  their  poem. 
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3.  Another  possibility  is  to  have  the  first  letter  of 
the  food  as  the  first  letter  in  the  first  line,  the 
second  letter  as  the  second  letter  in  the  second 
line,  the  third  letter  as  the  third  letter  in  the  third 
line,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity /collecting  unusual  taste 
words 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Pupils  could  bring  in  poems  about  food  and 
read  them  to  small  groups  or  to  the  class. 

2.  Interesting  or  unusual  taste  words  could  be 
selected,  discussed,  and  then  added  to  the 
Sense  Words  chart. 

3.  Poems  by  the  pupils  could  be  written  on 
cards  and  placed  on  display  in  the  Taste 
Center  along  with  a  picture,  drawing,  or 
papier-mache  model  of  the  food. 

Extension  Activity  /constructing  “food’’ 
sentences 

Writing 

1 .  As  an  alternative  to  writing  poems,  some  pupils 
may  write  two  or  three  sentences  about  a 
particular  food. 

2.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  their  sentences  should 
contain  interesting  words  and  similes 
comparing  the  food  to  something  else. 

Extension  Activity/collecting  material  about 
food 

Viewing,  producing 

1 .  At  this  point,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  collect  any  pictures,  newspaper  items, 
poems,  cartoons,  or  short  stories  about  food. 

2.  Have  these  displayed  in  a  booklet  or  entered  in 
their  writer’s  journals  as  possible  sources  for 
ideas  about  writing  about  food. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  poem  using 
personification 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  write  a  short  poem  using 
personification  and  point  of  view  to  tell  about  a 
particular  food. 


2.  Situations  such  as  the  following  could  be  given: 

— how  Charlotte  would  describe  a  meal  of 
ants  and  how  a  gourmet  eating 
chocolate-coated  ants  would  tell  about  it 

— how  a  caterpillar  would  tell  about  a  meal 
of  a  lettuce  leaf  and  how  a  person  eating  a 
salad  might  tell  about  it 

3.  These  poems  could  be  illustrated  and  then 
placed  on  display  in  the  Taste  Center. 

Extension  Activity/examining  various  squashes 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  If  the  season  permits,  various  kinds  of 
squashes — summer  squash  or  zucchini, 
Hubbard,  butternut,  pepper  or  acorn,  sweet 
mama,  golden  delicious  and  so  on — could  be 
brought  in  for  the  pupils  to  examine. 

2.  They  might  make  a  chart  comparing  the 
different  kinds  under  headings  such  as  color, 
shape,  internal  appearance,  and  possibly  taste 
and  smell  if  cooking  facilities  are  available. 

3.  Small  groups  of  pupils  could  research  the 
various  aspects  of  this  particular  vegetable  for 
its  history: 

— its  use  by  the  Indians  of  North  America 
— its  nutritional  value 
— the  different  kinds  of  squash 
— different  recipes  for  baked,  boiled,  stuffed, 
fried  squash,  and  squash  pies 

4.  Pupils  would  then  write  one  factual  paragraph 
answering  a  particular  question  about  squash. 

5.  This  could  be  presented  as  an  oral  report  and 
placed  on  tape  for  display  in  the  Taste  Center. 

6.  Samples  of  squash  could  also  be  placed  on 
display. 

7.  Before  moving  on  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  various 
items  now  present  in  their  Taste  section  of 
the  Sense  Center.  Items  included  may  be 
books  about  food,  poems  written  and 
illustrated  by  the  pupils,  oral  reports  placed 
on  tapes,  information  about  careers  involving 
taste,  short  reports  and  factual  paragraphs 
about  food,  filmstrips  and  diagrams  of  the 
human  tongue,  fables,  charts,  directions  for 
experiments,  sentences  about  food,  and  the 
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Taste  column  of  the  Sense  Words  chart.  You 
might  have  them  speculate  on  which  of  these 
different  items  could  be  used  to  tell  about  the 
next  section  of  the  center,  the  sense  of  smell. 


PAGE  70 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  familiarize  the  students  with 

vocabulary  pertaining  to  the  sense  of  smell 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  the  meanings  of  the 
following  words:  herb,  aroma,  fragrance,  odor, 
inhale,  allergy,  and  disinfectant. 

2.  Using  a  dictionary  or  thesaurus,  have  them  first 
find  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  then  find 
two  or  three  synonyms  for  it. 

3.  These  lists  of  words  may  be  shared  with  the 
class,  which  can  decide  which  words  can  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Smell  Words  in  the  Sense 
Words  chart. 

4.  The  pupils  could  select  three  or  four  of  these 
words  and  write  two  sentences  for  each. 

5.  In  each  sentence,  they  would  express  a 
different  point  of  view  about  a  particular 
object’s  odor:  how  might  a  hungry  cat  and  a 
person  react  to  the  odor  of  a  dead  fish?  how 
might  a  bumblebee  and  a  person  with  allergies 
react  to  the  odor  of  flowers?  how  might  a 
pedestrian  and  a  motorist  react  to  the  fumes 
from  the  motorist’s  running  car? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  note  the  various  aspects  of  the 

sense  of  smell 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  how  the  sense  of  smell 
was  also  important  in  helping  them  to 
appreciate  the  taste  of  foods. 

2.  Then  discuss  the  cartoon  on  page  70  and  have 
the  pupils  relate  any  experiences  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  cartoon. 

3.  You  might  have  them  look  at  the  pictures  of 
food  in  the  Taste  Center  and  speculate  on  how 
they  would  smell — how  a  bitter  or  sour 

thing  would  smell  and  make  your  mouth  feel  as 


you  smell  it,  and  how  a  sweet  or  salty  thing 
would  similarly  affect  your  sense  of  smell  and 
taste. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  household  items  by  smell 

1 .  In  discussing  spices,  ask  the  children  to  name 
any  that  are  used  in  their  home  and  to  tell 
about  the  kind  of  foods  the  spices  are  used  in. 

2.  If  possible,  have  them  bring  small  samples  of 
the  spices  and  place  these,  with  labels,  in  the 
Smell  Center. 

3.  Herbs  may  also  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

4.  When  discussing  strong  odors,  usually 
produced  by  disinfectants  and  so  forth,  draw 
out  that  the  sense  of  smell  warns  us  of  these 
dangerous  chemicals. 

5.  Ask  them  to  speculate  how  their  sense  of  smell 
could  be  very  important  in  a  situation  in  which  a 
younger  brother  or  sister  has  swallowed 
something  that  could  be  dangerous. 

6.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  kinds  of  things 
that  should  and  should  not  be  done  in  such 
circumstances. 

7.  For  such  a  discussion,  you  might  contact  the 
local  hospital,  which  may  have  pamphlets 
available  on  this  topic. 

Extension  Activity/examining  the  sense  of 

smell  from  a  scientific  viewpoint  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  can  examine  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  sense  of  smell  by  using  filmstrips,  books, 
diagrams,  and  encyclopedias. 

2.  You  might  bring  in  a  diagram  of  the  nasal  cavity 
and  explain  briefly  how  the  sense  of  smell 
works. 

3.  A  brief  discussion  of  how  this  sense  works 
could  draw  out  questions  that  the  pupils  can 
use  as  research  topics. 

4.  Such  topics  could  include  how  the  sense  of 
smell  works  for  animals  and  how  they  use  it, 
how  colds  affect  the  sense  of  smell,  what 
allergies  are  and  how  they  can  affect  the  sense 
of  smell,  or  what  the  different  internal  parts  of 
the  nose  are. 
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5.  The  pupils’  reports  on  the  sense  of  smell  may 
range  from  a  labelled  diagram  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  sentences  of  explanation,  to  a 
factual  paragraph  dealing  with  one  particular 
aspect  of  the  sense  of  smell,  to  a  short  report 
dealing  with  two  or  three  aspects  of  this  sense. 
Completed  writings  can  be  placed  for  display  in 
the  Smell  section  of  the  Sense  Center. 

Extension  Activity /discussing  careers  involving 

the  sense  of  smell  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
careers  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  plays  an 
important  part. 

2.  You  might  mention  careers  such  as 
perfume-making,  tea-tasting,  and  so  on. 

3.  Remind  them  that  there  will  be  some 
overlapping  with  the  taste  careers  and  have 
them  tell  why  this  is  so. 

4.  If  a  separate  section  for  careers  using  the 
senses  has  been  set  up,  place  the  pupils’ 
paragraphs  here  as  well. 

Extension  Activity/using  the  sense  of  smell  in 

experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  pupils  can  perform  and  participate  in 
simple  experiments  using  the  sense  of  smell 
and  then  record  these  in  the  form  of  written 
directions. 

2.  The  procedure  would  be  similar  to  that  outlined 
in  the  materials  for  page  68. 

3.  Before  you  begin  the  experiment,  have  the 
pupils  close  their  eyes  and  place  their  heads 
on  their  desks. 

4.  Tell  them  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  might  be 
able  to  sense  a  particular  smell  and  to  raise 
their  hands  when  they  do. 

5.  For  the  first  experiment,  heat  a  strong-smelling 
chemical  such  as  oil  of  wintergreen  or  a 
mentholated  vaporizer  chemical  in  water. 

6.  Place  it  at  the  end  of  the  room,  as  far  away 
from  the  pupils  as  possible. 


7.  After  the  pupils  have  recognized  the  presence 
of  the  odor,  discuss  with  them  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  to  be  close  to  the  source  to  detect 
the  odor. 

8.  Lead  them  to  conclude  that  like  sight  and 
hearing,  smell  is  a  distance  sense,  by  asking 
questions  such  as: 

— Can  you  taste  something  that  is  not  in 
your  mouth? 

— Can  you  smell  something  that  is  not  right 
up  to  your  nose? 

— What  can  you  conclude  about  distances 
and  your  sense  of  smell? 

— What  other  things  can  you  sense  from  a 
distance? 

— Which  animals  have  this  sense  much 
more  highly  developed  than  people?  Tell 
why  this  might  be  so. 

Extension  Activity/using  the  sense  of  smell  in 

experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1.  The  following  experiment  requires  only  two 
chemicals — one  strong-odored  chemical  such 
as  spirits  of  camphor  or  a  mentholated 
chemical  and  the  other  a  light-odor  object 
such  as  a  flower,  a  banana,  or  a  tea  bag. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs,  one  pupil  being 
the  tester  and  recorder  and  the  other  being  the 
“smeller.” 

3.  Have  the  tester  present  first  the 
strong-smelling  chemical  to  a  blindfolded 
“smeller.” 

4.  Then  after  several  quick  inhalations,  present 
the  “smeller”  with  the  weaker  smelling  object 
and  ask  them  at  what  point  they  can  detect  its 
presence  by  the  odor. 

5.  Unless  the  pupil  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
odors,  it  will  be  a  few  moments  before  she  or 
he  can  detect  the  presence  of  the  weaker 
smelling  object. 

6.  Discuss  the  results  of  the  experiment  with  the 
pupils,  drawing  out  that  the  sense  of  smell  can 
be  temporarily  overpowered  by  very  strong 
odors. 
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7.  For  pupils  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific 
explanations,  you  might  refer  them  to  find 
resource  materials  giving  the  exact  biological 
explanation  of  this  reaction. 

Extension  Activity/using  the  sense  of  smell  in 

experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  third  experiment  can  take  the  form  of  a 
discussion  in  which  the  pupils  draw  on  their 
home  experiences. 

2.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  entered  their  home 
just  as  something  with  a  strong  odor  was 
cooking  on  the  stove — perhaps  cabbage, 
broccoli,  a  spicy  curry,  spaghetti  sauce,  or 
liver  and  onions. 

3.  Then  ask  the  pupils  if  they  noticed  this  odor 
after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Ask  them  to  speculate  about  what  would 
happen  if  they  went  outside  for  some  fresh  air 
and  then  came  back  into  the  house. 

5.  Have  them  indicate  how  strong  the  odor 
would  seem  then. 

6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  you  can  get  used  to 
odors  so  that  you  scarcely  notice  them,  even 
though  to  someone  new  to  the  room  they  may 
be  almost  overpowering. 

7.  If  any  of  the  children  live  in  apartments,  they 
may  have  additional  experiences  that  they 
can  share  with  the  pupils. 

8.  This  particular  feature  of  the  nose  is  one  that 
helps  people  adjust  to  their  surroundings. 

9.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  what  kinds  of 
things  could  happen  if  they  could  not  “tune 
out”  odors  just  as  they  can  “tune  out”  noises. 

10.  What  would  garbage  collectors,  people  who 
work  in  pulp  and  paper  factories,  fish 
factories,  or  steel  foundries  do? 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  spice 

voyages  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  As  an  extension  of  the  research  on  “spices” 
suggested  on  page  70,  the  following  activity 
could  be  used. 


2.  Bring  in  books  that  deal  with  the  spice  voyages 
that  launched  the  Age  of  Discovery  in  Europe. 

3.  Read  short  excerpts  to  show  the  pupils  that  for 
many  years  spices  were  unknown  in  Europe 
and  that  as  they  became  known,  they  also 
became  very  valuable. 

4.  The  quest  for  spices  and  for  the  wealth  they 
brought  (a  rich  man  in  Europe  was  known  at 
one  time  as  a  “pepper  sack,”  so  valuable  was 
that  spice)  were  important  factors  in  the 
explorations  that  led  Europeans  to  the  Indies 
and  other  continents. 

5.  You  might  mention  men  such  as  Marco  Polo, 
Columbus,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  as  among 
important  early  European  explorers. 

6.  Books  such  as  the  following  are  particularly 
useful: 

—  About  Spices  by  Selma  Hudson 
(Melmont  Publishers,  Chicago,  1971). 

— And  Everything  Nice,  The  Story  of  Sugar, 
Spice,  and  Flavoring  by  Elizabeth  K. 
Cooper  (Harcourt,  Brace,  &  World,  Inc., 
1966) 

—  The  Money  Trees,  The  Spice  Trade  by 
George  Masselman  (part  of  the  Trade 
Routes  Series  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Toronto,  1967) 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  short  report 

about  spices  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  a  basic  knowledge  of 
spices  and  their  origins,  you  might  begin  to  list 
some  of  the  other  questions  they  would  like  to 
answer  about  this  topic. 

2.  Some  pupils  may  want  to  know  more  about 
how  spices  were  connected  with  wealth,  while 
others  may  be  interested  in  exactly  where  the 
spices  come  from  and  how  they  were  obtained 
in  early  days. 

3.  Some  pupils  may  want  to  know  more  about  a 
particular  spice,  while  others  may  be  more 
interested  in  the  kinds  of  ships  the  explorers 
used  to  go  to  the  Indies  and  Spice  Islands. 
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4.  When  a  good  selection  of  questions  has  been 
listed  on  the  chalkboard,  have  the  pupils 
choose  one  or  two  that  they  would  like  to 
answer  in  a  short  report. 

5.  At  this  point  the  pupils  might  work  in  small 
groups  to  research  and  present  oral  reports 
covering  several  related  questions,  in  pairs  to 
present  information,  samples  and  pictures  on 
two  or  three  related  questions,  or  singly  to 
present  a  factual  paragraph  that  answers  one 
question. 

Extension  Activity/writing  an  explorer’s  diary 

Writing 

1 .  As  an  alternative  or  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
oral  report  materials  concerning  the  spice 
voyages  could  be  presented  in  the  form  of 
diary  excerpts. 

2.  These  diary  excerpts  could  be  written  by  either 
an  explorer,  one  of  the  seamen,  or  an  Indian 
leader. 

Extension  Activity /drawing  up  spice  charts 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Charts  of  the  different  kinds  of  spices,  where 
they  come  from,  how  they  are  made,  and  their 
past  and  present  uses  could  also  be  made. 

2.  Draw  out  orally  from  the  pupils  the  various 
headings  for  such  a  chart  and  establish  with 
them  where  they  will  find  information  and  how 
they  will  record  their  findings  on  the  chart  (in 
point  form  and  in  their  own  words.) 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  recipe  booklet 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  In  this  activity,  the  pupils  could  examine  the 
role  of  spices  and  herbs  in  such  areas  as 
cooking,  crafts,  and  medicine. 

2.  Small  groups  of  pupils  could  work  to  gather 
information  on  one  particular  aspect.  For 
example,  some  pupils  could  collect  recipes 
using  various  herbs  and  spices.  These  would 
be  placed  in  a  booklet  that  could  be  organized 
according  to  either  spices  and  herbs  or  the 
countries  in  which  particular  herbs  and  spices 
are  popular. 

3.  If  the  class  is  multicultural,  this  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  bring  out  an  exchange  between 


different  cultures. 

4.  Samples  of  the  food,  recipes,  demonstrations 
(where  facilities  and  volunteers  permit),  and 
pictures,  can  all  be  used  in  developing  this 
activity.  The  pupils  could  include  in  their  recipe 
booklet  addresses  and  names  of  stores  that 
specialize  in  the  cooking  needs  of  particular 
nationalities. 

5.  Some  of  the  owners  of  such  stores  might  be 
willing  to  talk  to  the  pupils  about  their  products 
and  how  they  are  used. 

6.  Any  of  the  information  obtained  by  these 
methods  could  be  included  in  their  booklet. 

Extension  Activity/using  herbs  and  spices  for 
crafts  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  producing 

1 .  The  role  of  spices  and  herbs  in  crafts  can  be 
examined  if  books,  series,  magazines,  or 
encyclopedias  are  available  for  class  reference. 

2.  If  the  season  is  appropriate,  you  might  have 
the  pupils  make  pomander  balls  using  cloves, 
ribbon,  oranges,  and  cinnamon.  To  be  ready  for 
Christmas,  the  balls  should  be  made  in 
November. 

3.  Other  children  might  make  sachets  of  herbs 
and  spices,  adding  dried  flower  petals  if 
available. 

4.  These  activities  could  be  tied  in  to  art  classes, 
if  the  pupils  show  interest. 

Note:  As  with  Taste  Center,  review  with  the 
pupils  various  items  they  have  added  to  their 
Smell  Center. 

PAGES  72  and  73 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  in  writing  about  dates 

and  locations 

Using  commas  to  set  off  nouns  of  direct 
address 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  clarity  and 
meaning  to  be  achieved  by  correct  use  of  the 
comma 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  comma  in 
dates,  location  and  direct  address 
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1 .  Read  sentences  from  excerpts  about  the  spice 
voyages  of  people  such  as  Columbus  or  Marco 
Polo. 

2.  Locate  or  make  up  sentences  in  which  places 
and  dates  are  given  in  the  sentence  and  have 
the  pupils  tell  what  information  the  sentence 
gives  them. 

3.  Have  them  listen  for  pauses  in  your  voice  as 
you  say  the  sentence  and  ask  them  to  tell 
where  you  paused. 

4.  You  might  also  give  the  pupils  sentences  using 
direct  address  and  have  them  indicate  who  and 
how  many  people  are  involved,  using  your 
voice  clues  to  tell  them  the  answers. 

5.  Stress  throughout  that  the  comma  is  needed  to 
make  the  meaning  clear  in  each  of  the  three 
areas  treated  on  this  page. 

Extension  Activity/placing  commas 

appropriately 

Writing 

1.  Duplicate  and  distribute  copies  of  the  following 
activity  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Have  them  place  commas  where  they  are 
needed. 

—  “Rosemary,  basil,  and  thyme  are  needed 
in  this  recipe,”  said  her  father. 

— We  sailed  to  the  Spice  Islands  in  1456 
1458  1467  and  in  1471 ;  the  dates  of  these 
voyages  were  June  20  31  and  1 5. 

— Ginger  is  imported  from  Sierra  Leone 
Nigeria  and  Jamaica. 

—  Franco  Marcus  needs  more  pepper  on  the 
steak,”  said  the  chef. 

—  In  Vancouver  British  Columbia  we  grew 
herbs  from  October  3  1 972  to  March  23 
1973. 

PAGES  74  and  75 

Activity  1 

Speaking,  listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  classify  descriptive  words  with 

respect  to  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  emotions 

1 .  To  help  prepare  students  for  the  material  on 
page  84,  have  them  contribute  descriptive 
words  they  have  used  in  their  sentences  in 


item  three  to  a  class  list  of  adjectives  relating 
to  each  word  on  item  three. 

2.  Go  through  the  list  with  the  students,  helping 
them  to  identify  words  that  relate  to  physical 
touch  and  words  which  connote  positive  and 
negative  feelings.  As  you  begin  discussing 
the  descriptive  words,  make  sure  your  first 
example  is  one  in  which  a  word  with  an 
emotional  content  has  been  used  (the 
earthworm  might  be  a  good  possibility).  With 
other  words,  you  might  elicit  the  emotional 
responses  from  the  students.  For  example, 
you  might  ask  how  water  would  feel  to  a  hot, 
thirsty  person  and  how  it  would  feel  to  a  cat. 
List  the  two  types  of  adjectives  separately 
under  the  headings,  How  Does  It  Feel  and 
How  Does  It  Feel  To  Me.  (Underneath  the 
latter  heading,  put  in  brackets  the  name  or 
description  of  the  creature  with  the  emotional 
response.) 

3.  Discuss  with  students  which  list  of  adjectives 
they  might  choose  from  if  they  were  writing  a 
report,  and  which  list  they  might  choose  from 
if  they  were  doing  personal  writing.  Have 
them  look  back  over  the  sentences  they 
wrote  and  rewrite  them  using  an  adjective 
with  emotional  connotations  if  they  used  a 
non-emotional  one,  and  vice  versa. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  classify  adjectives 

1.  Ask  the  students  to  close  their  eyes  and 
listen  as  you  read  the  list  of  words  to  them  in 
item  four.  Ask  them  to  imagine  how 
something  would  feel  that  might  be  described 
by  each  word.  After  they  have  had  a  few 
moments  to  use  their  imaginations,  ask  them 
to  suggest  something  that  could  be  described 
by  that  word  and  write  their  suggestions  on 
the  board. 

2.  When  the  list  has  been  completed,  if  the 
same  item  has  been  suggested  for  two 
adjectives,  draw  this  to  the  students’ 
attention,  and  continue  by  having  students 
make  a  chart  in  which  they  classify  Things 
That  Are  Prickly,  Things  That  Are  Smooth, 
etc.  If  the  same  item  has  not  been 
suggested,  mention  to  the  students  that,  in 
some  cases,  more  than  one  adjective  could 
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describe  one  object,  then  have  them  begin 
their  chart. 

3.  Have  them  compare  charts  to  see  if  they 
agree  with  each  other’s  classifications. 

Extension  Activity/classifying  items  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  Bring  in  to  class  the  items  on  page  75.  Ask 
each  student  to  bring  in  one  item  that  could 
be  described  by  any  one  of  the  words  in  the 
list  in  item  four. 

2.  Have  the  students  group  the  items  with 
respect  to  similarities.  Having  the  physical 
objects  before  them  should  lead  to  a  variety 
of  classifications  which  may  relate  to  color, 
shape,  smell,  size.  Help  the  students  to  see 
these  relationships  by  constructing  with  them  a 
class  chart  showing  the  various  ways  they 
have  chosen  to  classify  the  objects  and  by 
listing  the  objects  in  relevant  categories. 

PAGES  76  and  77 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adjectives  for  comparison 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  use  of  adjectives 
in  their  correct  comparative  and  superlative 
forms 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  comparative  and 
superlative  adjectives 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  adjectives  are  words 
that  tell  about  nouns. 

2.  Have  them  orally  give  sentences  telling  about 
some  of  the  objects  on  page  75. 

3.  Choose  sentences  that  contain  adjectives 
requiring  the  er  and  est  forms  and  place 
several  on  the  chalkboard. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  indicate  which  words  are  noun 
signals,  adjectives,  and  nouns. 

5.  Then  ask  the  pupils  questions  that  will  draw  out 
comparisons  such  as: 

— Which  feels  sharper — a  knife  or  a  nail? 

—Which  feels  roughest— sandpaper, 
corduroy,  or  tree  bark? 


6.  Have  the  pupils  orally  make  several 
comparisons  that  will  involve  er  and  est 
endings. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  establish  content  clues  for 

appropriate  adjective  use 

1 .  In  presenting  the  comparative  forms,  stress 
that  er  is  used  when  comparing  two  things  and 
est  when  comparing  three  or  more  things. 

2.  You  might  discuss  briefly  the  different  kinds  of 
sentence  clues  that  tell  which  ending  is 
needed.  For  example,  the  word  than  is  a  clue 
that  two  things  are  being  compared,  while  the 
words  of  all  indicate  three  or  more. 

3.  For  the  est  form  of  adjectives,  you  might  have 
the  pupils  refer  to  a  book  of  records  such  as 
The  Guinness  Book  of  Records . 

4.  They  might  then  record  some  of  the  sentence 
clues  that  indicated  the  need  for  the  est 
ending,  using  particular  examples. 

5.  Discuss  with  students  the  reasons  for  their 
choice  of  particular  adjectives  in  their 
comparative  descriptions  of  particular  items. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  examine  spelling  adjustments 

necessary  when  er  and  est  are  used 

1 .  Examine  with  the  pupils  the  various  spelling 
changes  that  occur  in  some  words  when  the  er 
and  est  forms  are  used. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  when  words  are  made  up 
of  a  consonant  plus  short  vowel  plus 
consonant,  such  as  hot,  big,  or  fat,  one  must 
double  the  final  consonant  before  adding  the  er 
or  est  endings. 

3.  For  words  that  end  in  e,  draw  out  that  the  e  is 
dropped  when  adding  er  or  est.  This  spelling  is 
perhaps  most  obvious  to  the  pupils  if  words 
such  as  hugeer  or  blueest  are  placed  on  the 
chalkboard. 

4.  If  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  plural  form  of 
nouns  where  y  changes  to  /,  they  will  have  no 
difficulties  with  the  third  group  of  words.  If  not, 
explain  that  when  an  adjective  ends  in  a 
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consonant  plus  y,  the  y  letter  becomes  /  when 
er  and  est  endings  are  added. 

5.  To  reinforce  the  pupils’  ability  to  spell 
comparative  forms  correctly,  you  might  give 
them  words  from  their  Sense  Words  chart  and 
have  them  indicate  what  the  correct  spelling  for 
each  comparative  form  would  be. 

6.  These  words  could  then  be  used  orally  in 
sentences  by  the  pupils. 

Extension  Activity /writing  comparisons 

Writing,  reading 

1.  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  that  make 
comparisons  between  objects  you  have  listed 
on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Remind  them  that  they  will  use  er  where  two 
things  are  given  and  est  where  more  than  two 
are  given. 

3.  Also  remind  them  to  try  to  use  clues  such  as  of 
all  or  than  in  the  sentences. 

4.  You  might  refer  them  to  their  chart  of  Sense 
Words  to  provide  vocabulary  for  their 
comparisons. 

5.  Objects  such  as  the  following  could  be  listed — 
a  snake  and  a  rope;  a  rose,  a  skunk,  and 
popcorn;  corduroy  and  velvet;  a  cotton  towel,  a 
woolen  blanket,  a  straw  mat,  and  a  patch  of 
grass;  a  cat  and  a  kitten. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  spelling  game 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  You  might  construct  a  spelling  game  consisting 
of  cards  containing  the  root  words  of  adjectives 
and  cards  containing  er  and  est  endings. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  adjectives  chosen  take 
these  endings  rather  than  those  requiring  the 
more  and  most  forms. 

3.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  half  dozen  cards  from 
each  group  and  makes  as  many  comparative 
forms  with  the  cards  as  she  or  he  can. 

4.  Any  necessary  changes  in  spelling  are  to  be 
indicated  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and 
placed  with  the  cards  used. 

5.  The  pupil  would  then  use  her  or  his  words  in 

written  sentences  that  show  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  indicate  the  sense  to  which  it 
particularly  appeals.  < 


PAGE  78 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  words  pertaining  to  the 

sense  of  sight. 

1 .  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  look,  see, 
and  observe. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  the  differences 
between  these  words  and  have  them  give 
examples  of  things  they  looked  at,  saw,  and 
observed  before  school  that  day. 

3.  You  might  also  have  them  shut  their  eyes  and 
think  of  what  the  person  sitting  next  to  them  is 
wearing,  what  is  the  color  of  their  best  friend’s 
eyes,  what  you  are  wearing,  and  so  on. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  although  people  see  a 
great  deal,  they  also  can  miss  a  great  deal 
because  they  are  not  observing  with  their  eyes 
as  fully  as  they  might. 

5.  Then  have  partners  look  at  each  other’s  eyes 
to  see  what  the  different  parts  are  and  what 
each  looks  like. 

6.  Have  the  partners  take  turns  describing  orally 
what  they  see. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  increase  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

sight 

1 .  Discuss  the  meaning  of  various  words  peculiar 
to  the  sense  of  sight,  such  as  optical,  lens, 
color,  shape,  and  soon. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  use  these  words  orally  in 
sentences  that  show  their  meaning  and  add 
them  to  the  sight  column  of  the  Sense  Words 
chart. 

3.  You  might  discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  what 
an  optical  illusion  is. 

4.  If  available,  bring  in  a  book  that  contains 
pictures  of  optical  illusions  and  show  them  to 
the  pupils. 

5.  Have  them  discuss  briefly  what  the  pictures 
seem  to  be  and  what  they  really  are. 

6.  The  pupils  might  also  try  making  pictures  of 
their  own  optical  illusions. 
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Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  sense  of 
sight  from  a  scientific  viewpoint  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  In  discussing  the  scientific  aspect  of  sight  with 
the  pupils,  the  terms  iris,  lens,  retina,  pupils, 
cornea,  optic  nerve,  and  aqueous  humor  could 
be  introduced  along  with  a  diagram  of  the  eye. 

2.  Recalling  their  examination  of  each  other’s 
eyes,  have  the  pupils  indicate  which  of  these 
parts  are  external  and  which  are  internal. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
eye  and  a  camera  is  presented  in  the  book, 

The  Human  Body,  What  It  Is  and  How  It  Works 
by  Mitchell  Wilson  (Golden  Press,  N.Y.,  1959). 

4.  Using  such  a  comparison  may  help  the  pupils  to 
more  fully  understand  the  workings  of  the  eye. 

5.  Activities  here  may  range  from: 

— making  a  collage  of  eyes  using  magazine 
pictures 

— writing  a  factual  paragraph  telling  about 
one  particular  aspect  of  sight  or  part  of  the 
eye 

— preparing  a  short  report  telling  about  how 
the  eye  works,  defects  of  the  eye,  or  how 
to  keep  one’s  eyes  in  healthy  condition 

6.  As  in  previous  research  activities,  these  topics 
could  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  by  listing  their 
questions  about  eyes  and  sight  on  the 
chalkboard. 

7.  The  pupils  would  then  choose  one  or  two 
questions  that  they  would  like  to  have 
answered  and  research  these. 

8.  A  chart  comparing  the  camera  and  the  eye 
could  also  be  developed,  using  information 
presented  by  the  teacher,  researched  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  or  obtained  from  films  and 
filmstrips. 

Extension  Activity/researching  careers 
involving  the  sense  of  sight  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  and  write  about 
careers  in  which  eyesight  is  of  great  importance. 

2.  Careers  such  as  astronomy,  painting,  and 
photography  could  be  among  those  discussed. 


3.  Completed  paragraphs  would  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  Sense  Center. 

Extension  Activity/following  directions  for  an 

experiment  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  go  to  a  bright 
spot  of  the  room,  such  as  under  a  light  or 
beside  a  sunny  window. 

2.  They  are  to  look  at  the  size  of  the  iris  and  pupil 
of  each  other’s  eyes. 

3.  Then  turn  off  the  light  or  pull  curtains  or  shades 
over  the  windows  in  order  to  darken  the  room. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  reexamine  the  size  of  their 
irises  and  pupils. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  in  order  to  take  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  in  a  darkened 
situation,  the  pupil  opens  very  wide. 

6.  In  order  to  see  in  a  very  brightly  lighted 
situation,  the  pupil  narrows. 

7.  At  this  point  you  might  bring  in  an  old,  unused 
camera  if  one  is  available  and  show  the  pupils 
the  aperture  and  the  way  in  which  it  too  opens 
and  closes  as  the  shutter  button  is  pressed. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  why  on  bright  days  the  shutter 
opening  is  set  at  a  smaller  size  than  on  cloudy 
days,  when  the  opening  is  set  much  larger. 

Extension  Activity/researching  color 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Pupils  could  research  color  and  the  way  in 
which  the  eye  sees  it. 

2.  The  following  topics  could  be  suggested  to  the 
pupils  or  drawn  out  by  asking  questions  about 
color  and  sight: 

— What  is  color? 

— What  parts  of  the  eye  help  to  see  color? 
(cone-shaped  cells) 

— How  does  color  make  people  feel? 

—  How  does  mixing  colors  produce  different 
colors? 

3.  Choosing  any  one  of  these  questions  about 
color,  the  pupils  could  research  and  write  a 
short  report  or  perhaps  construct  an 
experiment,  such  as  using  a  prism  to  show  the 
spectrum  of  colors  in  sunlight. 
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4.  These  reports  could  be  placed  in  the  Sight 
Center. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  to 

describe  color  combinations 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Obtain  swatches  of  different  kinds  of  fabrics, 
varying  in  colors  and  textures. 

2.  Pupils  could  choose  color  and  texture 
combinations  that  they  find  pleasing  to  their 
sense  of  sight  and  touch. 

3.  Such  combinations  could  be  placed  on  a  single 
piece  of  cardboard  along  with  two  or  three 
sentences  describing  the  combination  and 
telling  why  the  pupil  chose  these  particular 
fabrics. 

PAGE  79 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  metaphors 

Objective:  to  write  poetry,  concentrating  on 

metaphors 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking. 

Objective:  to  introduce  metaphors 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  similes  are  and  why 
they  are  used. 

2.  Point  out  that  in  the  poem  on  page  79,  they  will 
find  another  way  of  comparing  two  things. 

3.  Ask  them  to  listen  carefully  for  such 
comparisons  as  you  read  the  poem  to  them. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  examine  a  poem  for  metaphors 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  the  blue  hill  in  the 
poem  really  is  and  speculate  why  it  seemed  so 
to  the  poet. 

2.  You  might  read  to  the  pupils  other  short  poems 
containing  metaphors  and  have  them  listen 
carefully  for  these  comparisons. 

3.  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Robert  Frost,  and 

Dennis  Lee  can  provide  good  examples  of 
these  comparisons.  ' 


4.  Discuss  with  students  the  appropriate  use  of 
metaphor  (e.g.  in  stories,  in  some  newspaper 
writing,  etc.)  and  the  inappropriate  use  of 
metaphor  (e.g.  in  scientific  reports).  Ask  them 
to  consider  how  they  might  decide  when 
metaphor  is  appropriate. 

— a  favorite  food/a  disliked  food 
— a  soothing  sound/a  disturbing  sound 
— the  feel  of  something  pleasant/the  feel 
of  something  unpleasant 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using 

metaphor 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1.  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  in  which  they 
use  metaphors  to  describe  the  following  things: 

— a  favorite  food 
— a  disliked  food 
— a  soothing  sound 
— a  disturbing  sound 
— the  feel  of  something  pleasant 
— the  feel  of  something  unpleasant 
— fire 
— rain 

— thunder  and  lightning 
— cans  on  a  highway  or  street 
— a  stove 

— steam  from  a  kettle 
— a  bicycle 
— a  train 
— an  airplane 

Suggest  that  their  sentences  take  the  form  of  a 
definition  such  as,  “A  lemon  pie  is  a  mountain 
of  tangy  yellow,  capped  with  dense,  snowy 
clouds.” 

3.  Pupils  could  work  in  pairs,  reading  each  other 
their  sentences,  leaving  out  the  object  that  the 
metaphor  describes. 

4.  Their  partner  would  then  try  to  identify  the 
object  from  the  metaphor  used. 

5.  Interesting  metaphors  could  be  shared  with  the 
class  and  noted  in  the  pupils’  writer’s  journals  if 
they  wish. 
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PAGE  80 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  sense  of  hearing 

1 .  Discuss  the  cartoon  on  page  80  and  have  the 
pupils  tell  about  some  of  the  different  sounds 
they  hear  in  the  course  of  an  average  day. 

2.  Have  them  think  of  a  special  time  such  as 
going  to  a  fair  or  downtown,  traveling  to  a 
different  province  or  country,  and  so  on. 

3.  Ask  them  what  unusual  and  different  sounds 
they  heard  at  these  special  times  that  they  do 
not  normally  hear. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  expand  the  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

the  poem,  “Noise” 

1 .  Before  reading  the  poem,  “Noise,”  to  the 
pupils,  do  the  following  short  vocabulary 
preview. 

2.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  galvanized, 
tram,  strident,  tattoo,  and  gamut. 

3.  Orally  give  the  pupils  sentences  containing 
context  clues  to  the  meaning  of  each  word.  For 
example,  you  might  ask,  “When  you  leave 
something  metal  out  in  the  rain,  what  often 
happens  to  it?  Name  something  you  can  own 
that  could  rust  if  you  left  it  outside  a  long  time. 

If  a  metal  is  galvanized,  it  is  treated  in  a  special 
way  so  that  it  does  not  rust.  If  you  have  a 
galvanized  roof  on  your  home,  is  your  roof 
made  of  wood,  shingles,  or  sheet  metal? 

Why?” 

4.  In  dealing  with  the  word  tram,  you  might  point 
out  its  English  origins,  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
name  words  we  use  that  come  from  other 
languages  such  as  French  or  Italian. 

5.  In  dealing  wih  the  word  tattoo,  bring  out  the 
different  meanings  of  this  word  and  remind  the 
pupils  that  it  is  an  example  of  a  word  with 
multiple  meanings. 

6.  Then  have  the  pupils  use  the  words  orally  in 
sentences  of  their  own  in  which  they  too  give 
context  clues  to  the  meaning. 


Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  examine  the  poem,  “Noise” 

1 .  In  discussing  the  poem,  have  the  pupils  tell 
which  noises  they  consider  unpleasant  and 
which  are  pleasant  to  their  ear. 

2.  Ask  them  to  tell  why  they  think  as  they  do  and 
to  give  another  example  of  each  kind  of  noise. 

3.  Have  them  tell  what  feelings  the  different 
noises  gave  them — did  they  feel  the  same  way 
hearing  machinery  running  as  hearing  the 
wind;  what  noises  made  them  feel  relaxed, 
peaceful,  tense,  happy,  sad,  annoyed,  excited, 
and  soon. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  make  sound  effects  to  imitate 
the  noises  in  the  poem. 

5.  Establish  with  them  which  sound  effects  they 
can  make  with  their  voices  and  which  will  need 
other  things  to  produce  these  sounds. 

6.  Have  them  record  the  poem  with  one  group 
reading  the  poem  aloud  and  different  groups 
being  responsible  for  the  various  sound 
effects. 

7.  Place  the  tape  for  display  in  the  Sound  Center. 

PAGE  81 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  expand  the  understanding  of  the 

sense  of  hearing 

1.  In  discussing  the  question  on  page  81,  draw 
out  that  hearing  is  another  sense  that  can  be 
“tuned  down ”  or  “out." 

2.  Have  the  pupils  recall  which  other  sense  could 
be  "tuned  out"  to  some  extent. 

3.  You  might  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  aspect  of  hearing. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  give  situations  in  which  they 
regretted  tuning  out  something  and  in  which 
they  benefited  from  tuning  out  something. 

5.  In  discussing  listening  to  others,  you  might 
bring  out  the  idea  that  a  person’s  tone  of  voice 
can  have  as  much  meaning  as  her  or  his  actual 
words.  For  example,  when  a  person  raises  his 
or  her  voice  at  the  end  of,  “You  brought  a 
book?”  the  listener  knows  that  a  question  is 
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being  asked.  Similarly,  when  the  speaker 
lowers  her  or  his  voice  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  the  listener  will  interpret  it  as  a 
statement. 

6.  The  ways  in  which  tone  of  voice  can  also 
indicate  feelings  to  the  listener  can  also  be 
discussed. 

7.  In  discussing  kinds  of  silence,  you  might 
remind  the  pupils  of  the  messages  that  body 
language  sends. 

8.  Have  them  show,  using  their  whole  body,  what 
an  unpleasant  silence  would  be  like  and  then 
show  what  a  happy,  contented  silence  might  be 
like. 

Extension  Activity/examining  the  sense  of 
hearing  from  a  scientific  viewpoint  (transfer  to 
other  subject  areas) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Present  the  pupils  with  the  scientific  aspects  of 
hearing  by  bringing  in  films,  filmstrips,  books, 
pictures,  and  if  possible,  a  plaster  or  plastic 
replica  of  the  human  ear.  A  local  doctor  or 
public  health  center  may  have  one  available  for 
a  brief  loan. 

2.  As  with  the  other  sense  organs,  go  over  the 
basic  parts  of  the  ear  and  their  functions. 

3.  When  the  children  come  to  select  report  topics 
about  hearing,  you  might  ask  questions  that 
draw  out  some  of  the  following  aspects: 

— hearing  or  ear  safety 

— effects  of  loud  noises  on  hearing  (rock 
concerts,  factories,  car  traffic) 

— sign  language  used  by  the  deaf 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  to  choose  only  two  or  three 
questions  to  answer  in  their  short  reports  and 
to  include  pictures  or  labeled  diagrams. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  factual  paragraph 
about  careers  which  utilize  the  sense  of  hearing 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  briefly  careers  in  which 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  of  particular 
importance. 

2.  Then  have  them  write  a  factual  paragraph 
telling  about  one  such  career.  ' 


Extension  Activity/identifying  sounds 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  in  records  or  tapes  of  various  sound 
effects  to  present  to  the  pupils. 

2.  If  possible,  you  might  have  a  small  group  of 
pupils  go  for  a  walk  near  the  school  and  make 
tape  recordings  of  the  different  sounds  they 
hear. 

3.  The  sound  effects  can  be  played  to  the  other 
pupils,  who  would  identify  each  and  give  words 
to  describe  them. 

4.  Along  with  words  chosen  by  the  pupils  from  the 
poem,  “Noise,”  these  may  be  added  to  the 
Sound  Column  of  the  Sense  Words  chart. 

5.  The  pupils  might  also  bring  in  recordings  of 
“mystery”  sounds  for  each  other  to  guess. 

6.  If  tape  recorders  are  not  readily  available,  an 
alternative  might  be  to  have  small  groups  of 
pupils  select  poems  in  which  sound  plays  an 
important  role. 

7.  As  with  the  poem,  “Noise,”  they  could  present 
a  choral  reading  with  sound  effects. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  short  report  on 

noise  pollution 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  For  those  pupils  who  become  interested  in  the 
effects  of  noise,  a  short  report  on  noise 
pollution  could  be  undertaken. 

2.  A  small  group  of  pupils  might  also  work 
together  and  pool  their  reports  to  form  a 
booklet  on  noise  pollution,  covering  such 
aspects  as: 

— what  it  is 

— how  it  affects  people 

— what  “decibels”  are 

— pictures  and  tape  recordings  of  noise 
pollution 

— examples  of  city  and  country  pollution 

— noise  pollution  in  their  class  and  school, 
home  and  neighborhood 

— local  bylaws  about  noise  pollution 

— their  own  recommendations  for  controlling 
noise  pollution  in  these  areas 
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PAGE  81 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 
Using  words  that  sound  like  sounds 

Objective:  to  write  poetry  using 
onomatopoeia 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  sound  words  in  poetry 

1 .  Discuss  the  sounds  in  the  poem,  “Noise.” 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  initial  and  final 
consonants  often  are  what  gives  words 
particular  sounds — either  hard  or  soft,  or 
somewhere  in-between. 

3.  Have  pupils  give  examples  of  sound  words 
from  the  poem. 

4.  They  might  also  explain  what  elements  in  the 
word  make  it  sound  like  the  word  it  names. 

5.  Ask  pupils  why  a  writer  might  use 
onomatopoeia  and  in  what  forms  (oral  and 
written)  it  might  be  best  used.  Discuss  how 
intonation  can  combine  with  onomatopoeia 
to  convey  feeling. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  increase  vocabulary  pertaining  to 
sound  words 

1.  Using  words  from  the  sentences  written  by 
the  pupils,  in  response  to  question  1(b),  add 
particularly  effective  sound  words  to  the 
Sense  Words  chart. 

2.  Have  this  chart  visible  during  these  writing 
activities  so  that  the  pupils  may  make  frequent 
reference  to  it. 

3.  The  pupils  might  take  one  or  two  of  their 
favorite  sound  sentences  and  use  them  to  build 
a  cinquain  or  sideliner  poem  about  the  object 
that  makes  the  sound. 

Extension  Activity/experimenting  with  sounds 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  You  might  have  the  pupils  listen  to  music  in 
which  sound  effects  are  used  or  in  which  the 
music  is  produced  by  electronic  instruments 


rather  than  by  conventional  musical 
instruments. 

2.  The  pupils  could  also  experiment  with  things 
such  as  empty  jugs,  comb  and  paper  harps, 
water  glasses,  upturned  metal  pails,  and  so  on 
to  see  what  kinds  of  music  they  can  construct 
using  sound  effects. 

3.  They  could  also  experiment  simply  by  using 
sound  effects  made  with  their  hands  and 
mouths,  imitating  different  musical  instruments 
in  a  band. 

Extension  Activity /examining  poems 
containing  sound  words 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  locate  poems  in  which  sound 
words  are  used. 

2.  The  poems  they  used  for  an  earlier  activity 
could  also  be  used  here. 

3.  You  might  initiate  such  an  activity  by  reading 
the  poem  called  “Cat!”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon, 
asking  them  to  listen  to  the  real  and  the 
made-up  sound  words. 

4.  Stress  with  the  pupils  that  in  their  own 
imaginative  writings,  they  may  occasionally 
make  up  their  own  sound  words. 

5.  Poems  collected  by  the  pupils  could  be  placed 
in  a  booklet  with  illustrations,  along  with  poems 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 

6.  Such  booklets  could  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  Sense  Center. 

PAGE  82 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  happens  at 

certain  times 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  using  the 
present  tense  to  describe  events  governed  by 
certain  time  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  introduce  a  particular  use  of  the 
present  tense 

1 .  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard: 

— My  cat  purrs  when  I  brush  it. 

— I  snore  when  I  sleep. 
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— These  dogs  yap  when  they  have  a  bath. 

—  I  sneeze  when  I  have  a  cold. 

2.  Establish  with  the  students  when  the  action  in 
each  of  these  sentences  is  taking  place. 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  add  the  following  words  to 
each  sentence:  always,  never,  usually, 
sometimes. 

4.  Do  they  observe  any  changes  to  the  verb  in  the 
first  part  of  each  sentence  with  the  addition  of 
the  time  word? 

5.  Tell  the  students  that  this  is  another  form  of  the 
present  which  tells  what  happens  at  certain 
times. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  rewrite  sentences  concentrating  on 

what  happens  to  the  verb 

1 .  Have  the  students  look  back  at  the  sentences 
they  wrote  on  page  81 . 

2.  Suggest  that  they  rewrite  them  using  the  time 
words,  always,  never,  usually,  sometimes. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  questionnaire 

Writing,  producing,  reading,  viewing 

1 .  Students  could  prepare  a  questionnaire 
pertaining  to  their  food  habits. 

2.  Using  the  four  categories,  always,  usually, 
sometimes,  never,  they  could  prepare 
statements  such  as: 

— I  eat  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables. 

—  I  like  to  eat  fresh  fruit. 

—  I  start  the  day  with  a  good  breakfast. 

—  I  don’t  eat  too  many  between-meal 
snacks. 

3.  When  the  questionnaire  is  complete,  students 
could  work  in  pairs  and  take  turns  responding 
to  each  other’s  questionnaire. 

4.  A  class  chart  could  then  be  presented  on  the 
chalkboard,  indicating  the  food  habits  of  the 
whole  class. 


PAGE  84 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  note  heightened  awareness  in  one 

sense 

1 .  Place  the  words  feel  and  texture  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  their  meanings  in 
terms  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  work  in  small  groups  for 
the  following  activity: 

— Fill  a  paper  bag  with  objects  of  different 
sizes,  shapes,  and  textures,  such  as  pine 
cone,  candy,  nuts,  thread,  a  ball  of  wool, 
and  paper. 

— Have  the  pupils  take  turns  feeling  the 
objects  inside  the  bag  and  see  how  many 
they  can  identify  without  looking. 

— Have  groups  exchange  bags  with  each 
other  and  identify  the  objects. 

4.  After  this  activity,  ask  the  pupils  if  anyone 
closed  her  or  his  eyes  while  feeling  the 
different  objects  and  why  she  or  he  did  so. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  focusing  on  one  sense 
while  “tuning  out”  others  helps  to  heighten 
awareness  and  perception  in  that  particular 
sense. 

Extension  Activity/expanding  vocabulary  used 

to  describe  how  things  feel 

Writing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  either  write  or  give 
orally  several  sentences  in  which  they  use 
similes  and  personification  to  describe  the 
rosebush  and  the  mud  in  the  poem  on  page  74. 

2.  These,  along  with  any  of  their  descriptive 
sentences,  could  be  recorded  in  their  writer’s 
journals. 

3.  Words  used  in  these  various  descriptions  could 
also  be  added  to  the  Sense  Words  chart  under 
the  Touch  column. 
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4.  As  with  pleasant  and  unpleasant  tastes,  you 
might  have  the  pupils  consider  words  that  tell 
about  things  that  feel  pleasant  and  unpleasant. 

5.  To  draw  out  such  words,  you  might  ask 
questions  such  as: 

— How  would  a  large  slug  feel  on  your  hand? 
What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  it? 

— Close  your  eyes  and  pretend  someone 
has  just  placed  a  cold,  wet  noodle  in  your 
hand.  What  words  would  you  choose  to 
describe  the  feeling? 

Extension  Activity/examining  the  sense  of 

touch  from  a  scientific  viewpoint  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  examine  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  sense  of  touch. 

2.  This  sense  is  dependent  upon  different  kinds  of 
nerve  cells  embedded  in  the  skin. 

3.  The  concepts  involved  in  examining  it  are  such 
that  the  topic  might  best  be  covered  in  a  film, 
filmstrip,  or  brief  explanatory  talk  given  by  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  grasp  that  these 
nerve  cells  enable  the  skin  to  react  to  touch, 
pressure,  cold,  heat,  and  pain,  and  that  there 
are  different  kinds  of  cells  for  these  things. 

5.  Technicalities  such  as  motor  impulses  traveling 
to  the  brain  and  so  on,  may  be  presented  in 
simplified  form. 

6.  You  might  have  the  pupils  form  small  groups  for 
the  following  activities: 

— one  group  constructs  a  large  map  or 
diagram  of  the  skin,  showing  the  layers  of 
tissue  and  cells 

— a  second  group  tells  orally  how  the  skin 
helps  us  react  to  pain 

— a  third  group  tells  orally  how  heat  and  cold 
affect  the  sense  of  touch 

— and  a  fourth  group  tells  orally  how 
pressure  and  touch  are  used  to  help  us 
understand  objects 


Extension  Activity/researching  careers 
involving  the  sense  of  touch  (transfer  to  other 
subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  research  and  tell  about  some 
of  the  careers  involving  the  sense  of  touch. 

2.  Careers  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  industry  and 
business  will  provide  a  wide  range  from  which 
the  pupils  can  choose — from  players  of 
stringed  instruments,  weavers,  sculptors,  and 
typists,  to  assemblers  of  electronic 
components  and  so  on. 

3.  The  pupils  might  choose  one  particular  career 
and  write  a  factual  paragraph  about  it,  telling 
what  it  is,  how  the  sense  of  touch  is  of  special 
use,  and  how  one  trains  for  this  career. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  to  begin  their  paragraphs 
with  a  topic  sentence. 

Extension  Activity /writing  directions  for 
experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing 

1.  Show  the  pupils  an  egg  and  a  marble  egg 
shape. 

2.  From  a  distance  of  perhaps  4  m,  have  the 
pupils  tell  which  object  is  heavier. 

3.  Draw  out  that  it  is  the  sensation  of  pressure 
that  tells  them  this  information,  not  any  other 
sense  such  as  sight. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  directions  and  their 
observations  for  the  above  experiment. 

Extension  Activity/following  directions  for 
experiments  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs. 

2.  One  pupil  is  blindfolded,  while  the  other  pupil 
touches  her  or  his  fingertips  with  a  piece  of 
woolly  cloth  or  some  other  rough  surface. 

3.  Then  the  tester  is  to  touch  the  person’s  elbow 
with  the  same  cloth. 

4.  The  blindfolded  person  is  asked  which  piece 
of  cloth  felt  rougher — the  one  touching  the 
fingertips  or  the  one  touching  the  elbow. 
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5.  The  general  response  should  favor  the 
fingertips,  since  they  (along  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue)  contain  the  highest  concentration  of 
touch  nerve  cells  in  the  body. 

6.  If  a  pupil  guesses  that  the  same  piece  of  cloth 
was  used  both  times,  ask  on  which  area  it  felt 
the  rougher — the  fingertips  or  the  elbow. 

Extension  Activity /following  directions  for  an 

experiment  (transfer  to  the  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  three  bowls  of  water — one  hot,  one 
warm,  and  one  cold — placed  on  a  table. 

2.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  come  up  and  place  one  hand 
in  the  hot  water  and  the  other  in  the  cold  water. 

3.  After  a  few  minutes,  have  the  volunteer  place 
both  hands  in  the  warm  water  and  describe 
how  each  hand  feels. 

4.  The  hand  that  was  in  hot  water  should  feel 
cooler  and  the  hand  that  was  in  the  cold 
water  should  feel  warmer. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  nerve  cells  in  the 
skin  help  us  adjust  to  surrounding 
temperatures,  but  do  so  gradually.  This  is 
why  the  warm  water  felt  cool  to  the  hand 
that  had  been  placed  in  the  hot  water  and 
vice  versa. 

Extension  Activity/using  descriptive  words 

pertaining  to  touch 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Bring  in  samples  of  different  weights  and 
textures  of  cloth.  If  possible,  have  pupils  bring 
swatches  from  home  or  sewing  classes. 

2.  Have  pupils  feel  the  different  fabrics  with  their 
eyes  shut  and  give  several  words  that  describe 
the  feel  of  each. 

3.  These  words  could  also  be  added  to  the  touch 
section  of  the  Sense  Words  chart. 

Extension  Activity/writing  short  reports 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Pupils  might  research  the  topic  of  Braille  and 
its  inventor,  Louis  Braille. 

2.  A  short  report  might  consist  of  a  paragraph 
telling  who  Braille  was  and  why  he  invented 
this  system,  a  second  paragraph  might  tell 
about  this  system,  and  a  third  paragraph  might 


give  examples  of  words  made  using  the  Braille 
alphabet. 

3.  These  reports  could  also  be  placed  on  display 
in  the  Touch  Center. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  short  story 

Writing,  producing,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  following 
story  starters  and  write  a  short  story  to  read  to 
the  class: 

— “When  I  put  my  hand  inside  the  paper 
bag....” 

— “What  a  strange  feeling!” 

— “Ouch!  That  hurts!” 

— “I  didn’t  know  it  was  so  sticky.” 

2.  Have  the  pupils  use  words  and  phrases  that 
will  help  their  listeners  feel  what  they  felt. 
Discuss  with  them  how  they  will  read  the 
story  to  heighten  the  feelings. 

3.  They  might  draw  on  words  listed  on  the  Sense 
Words  chart. 

4.  Have  them  try  to  keep  their  listeners  in 
suspense  until  the  end  of  the  story  and  then  tell 
them  what  it  was  that  they  felt. 

PAGE  84 

Learning  about  Words 
Understanding  multiple  meaning 

Objective:  to  examine  words  with  multiple 

meanings 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  two  meanings  of  feel 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  various  words  on 
their  Sense  Words  chart  that  describe  how  a 
thing  feels. 

2.  Then  remind  them  of  their  list  of  “happy”  and 
“unhappy”  words  made  in  the  chapter, 

“Spiders  are  Different.” 

3.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  they  feel  with  their 
fingertips  when  they  touch  their  arm  or  the 
desk  top  and  what  they  would  feel  about  going 
to  a  movie  on  the  weekend. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
feel  and  have  the  pupils  indicate  which 
meaning  they  used  in  the  above  examples. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  compose  sentences  describing 
feelings 

1.  In  discussing  question  two,  place  on  the 
chalkboard  words  the  pupils  might  use  to  tell 
about  their  feelings  in  these  situations. 

2.  Discuss  the  words  and  allow  the  pupils  time  to 
consult  dictionaries  or  a  thesaurus  for 
synonyms  before  writing  their  sentences. 

3.  In  taking  up  these  sentences,  add  any  effective 
words  to  their  list  of  feelings  words  begun  in 
their  writer’s  journal  in  chapter,  “Just  for 
Starters.” 

Extension  Activity/examining  different 
meanings  of  words  encountered  in  the  chapter 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Drawing  on  other  words  that  occurred  in  this 
chapter,  you  might  examine  the  different 
meanings  of  see,  bitter,  sour,  sweet,  bark,  and 
so  on. 

2.  The  pupils  could  orally  use  these  words  in 
sentences  to  show  that  they  understand  their 
meanings. 

PAGE  85 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 
Giving  descriptive  details 

Objective:  to  build  a  paragraph,  with  a  topic 
sentence  and  supporting  description  details 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 
Objective:  to  introduce  descriptive  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  cinquain 
about  lemons  on  page  69. 

2.  Ask  them  to  use  the  cinquain  and  the  chart  of 
Sense  Words  to  find  words  that  tell  about 
lemons. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  use  several  of  these  words 
orally  in  sentences,  telling  how  lemons  appeal 
to  their  sense  of  sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  build  a  paragraph  using  similes  and 

metaphors 

1 .  After  discussing  the  two  paragraphs  on  page 
85,  have  the  pupils  write  sentences  using 
similes  and  metaphors  to  tell  about  lemons. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  a  short  paragraph 
that  tells  about  their  favorite  dessert.  In  this 
paragraph,  ask  the  pupils  to  use  similes, 
metaphors,  and  words  that  appeal  to  the 
senses  as  discussed  throughout  this  chapter. 

3.  Again,  have  the  pupils  refer  to  their  Sense 
Words  chart  for  ideas. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  paragraph 

describing  a  picture 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  locate  pictures  of  places  they 
would  like  to  be  in. 

2.  Then  have  them  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  to 
establish  the  most  important  object  in  the 
picture,  and  the  different  objects  in  the 
foreground  and  background. 

3.  Have  them  choose  one  picture  and  write  a 
paragraph  about  it. 

4.  Ask  them  first  to  think  out  the  details  of  their 
paragraph. 

5.  They  should  try  to  imagine  exactly  what  the 
scene  looks  like.  They  might  tell  first  about  the 
front  part  or  foreground  of  the  scene,  then  the 
most  visible  thing  in  the  scene  (the  central 
focus),  then  move  to  the  background  of  the 
scene. 

Extension  Activity/suggesting  possible  writing 

topics  based  on  other  themes 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  various  writing 
techniques  they  have  learned  about  in  this  and 
preceding  chapters:  similes,  metaphors,  sound 
words,  personification,  point  of  view,  and  words 
that  appeal  to  the  different  senses. 
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2.  You  might  place  a  few  examples  of  each  of 
these  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  them 
briefly  with  the  pupils. 

3.  Then  the  pupils  could  suggest  sentences  or 
phrases  using  similar  techniques  about  topics 
such  as  spiders,  food,  city  noises,  country 
sounds,  camping  sounds,  fairground  sounds, 
home  sounds,  or  the  feel  and  smell  of  a  variety 
of  objects. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  paragraph  using 

the  techniques  presented  in  this  chapter 

Viewing,  writing,  speaking,  listening 

1.  Bring  in  pictures  of  people,  places,  animals, 
and  stills  of  different  objects. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  picture  and  write  a 
paragraph  in  which  they  describe  the  object 
using  the  techniques  reviewed  above. 

3.  Have  partners  exchange  completed 
paragraphs  and  find  the  different  kinds  of 
techniques  used  in  the  paragraph. 

4.  In  a  discussion  with  the  class,  some  of  the 
particularly  effective  and  interesting  sentences 
or  phrases  could  be  read  to  the  rest  of  the 
pupils  and  then  noted  in  their  writer’s  journals  if 
they  wish. 

5.  Any  new  and  colorful  sense  words  could  also 
be  added  to  the  chart  of  Sense  Words. 
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6/SHAPING  YOUR  WORLD 

This  chapter  focuses  on  showing  the 
interdependence  and  cross-stimulation  of  tactile 
and  visual  senses  in  created  art  shapes.  Pupils 
are  encouraged  to  create  as  well  as  appreciate 
various  kinds  of  sculpture,  ranging  from  metal 
and  ice  sculptures  to  soap  sculpture. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  making  paragraph  outlines 

•  using  the  connectives  and  and  but 

•  using  the  connective  or 

•  using  commas  with  and,  but,  and  or 

•  writing  shape  poems 

•  using  adverbs 

•  using  the  simple  past  tense 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  86  and  87 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  an  awareness  of  articles 
made  by  hand 

1.  Encourage  the  children  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  chapter  title.  With  the  pupils  discuss 
briefly  the  pictures  on  these  pages,  asking 
what  kinds  of  things  the  children  are  doing, 
what  things  they  are  using,  and  what  parts  of 
their  body  or  what  senses  they  are  using. 

2.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Have  you  ever  felt  like  using  your  hands  to 
make  something  that  is  all  your  own? 

—  Have  you  ever  made  a  paper  hat  or  a  kite? 

—  Have  you  made  a  dog  kennel,  a  doll’s 
house,  perhaps  even  a  pie  or  a  cake?  Was 
the  hat  the  right  size?  Did  the  kennel  fit  the 
dog?  Could  you  eat  the  cake? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  the  class  about  something 
that  they  made  recently.  They  might  tell  about 
any  problems  they  encountered,  how  they  felt 
when  they  finished,  and  whether  the  article 
they  made  gave  pleasure  to  others. 


4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  some  hobbies  in  which 
one  makes  things  or  crafts  in  which  one  uses 
their  hands  and  eyes. 

5.  If  the  class  has  a  multicultural  background,  you 
might  draw  out  that  each  country  has  crafts 
that  are  peculiar  to  it  and  that  through  knowing 
about  these  crafts,  one  can  better  appreciate 
the  country  itself. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  create  a  Hobby  and  Craft  Center 

1 .  Begin  a  Crafts  and  Hobby  Center  by  bringing  in 
books,  magazines,  slides,  or  filmstrips  about 
different  kinds  of  crafts  and  hobbies.  There  are 
several  excellent  craft  magazines  available  as 
well  as  series  of  books  and  “encyclopedias”  of 
crafts.  If  the  pupils  would  like  to  place  on 
display  objects  that  they  have  made, 
encourage  them  to  do  so. 

2.  Many  libraries  have  displays  of  handcrafts  and 
the  accompanying  literature  (quilting, 
model-building,  pottery  displays,  and  so  on); 
you  might  check  your  local  library  to  see  if  it 
has  such  displays  and  either  take  the  children 
to  see  them  or  encourage  them  to  do  so  when 
they  next  go  to  the  public  library.  In  exposing 
the  pupils  to  these  craft  resources,  emphasize 
the  great  variety  of  crafts  available  today — 
from  those  that  take  little  time  and  money  to 
those  that  involve  acquiring  certain  skills  and 
the  outlay  of  much  money  on  materials. 

3.  You  might  have  the  pupils  discuss  the  different 
crafts  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  from 
this,  begin  a  list  on  the  chalkboard  of  crafts  and 
the  kinds  of  supplies  needed  for  them.  As  the 
pupils  go  through  the  chapter,  research  crafts 
for  themselves,  or  explore  the  contents  of  the 
Crafts  and  Hobby  Center,  this  list  could  be 
expanded. 

4.  You  might  also  have  small  groups  of  children  or 
individuals  go  to  local  crafts  supply  stores  and 
research  for  the  class  the  kinds  of  materials 
available  in  such  stores. 

5.  You  might  give  a  brief  lesson  on  using  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  the  telephone  directory  as  a 
beginning  step  in  such  research.  Such  a  lesson 
could  be  tied  into  any  dictionary  work  the  pupils 
have  been  doing  at  this  point. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  88 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  feeling 
of  working  with  clay 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  carefully  at  the  picture 
on  page  88  and  to  tell  what  craft  is  pictured. 

2.  If  any  of  the  pupils  have  worked  with  modeling 
clay  or  “play”  clay,  have  them  describe  what 
they  made,  how  they  made  it,  and  what  the 
clay  felt  like. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  close  their  eyes  as  you 
read  the  poem,  “Clay,”  and  try  to  imagine  what 
the  different  actions  feel  like. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
abilities  of  hands 

1.  In  discussing  the  questions  about  the  poem, 
“Clay,”  you  might  remind  the  pupils  that  their 
hands  did  not  always  do  things  as  readily  as 
they  do  now. 

2.  Ask  them  if  they  have  observed  the  hand 
movements  of  babies  or  very  young  brothers 
and  sisters.  Have  them  describe  the  way  in 
which  a  baby  will  grasp  an  object  or  touch  a 
thing.  Ask  them  if  babies  or  very  young  children 
can  do  things  with  their  fingers  such  as  model 
clay  into  shapes,  tie  bows,  color  with  pencils, 
and  so  on.  Draw  out  that  the  fine  motor 
movements  that  the  pupils  have  are  things  that 
are  developed  from  infancy. 

PAGE  89 

NOTE:  Before  beginning  the  modeling  activities 
on  page  89,  have  available  enough  Plasticine  or 
other  modeling  clay  for  each  pupil.  Plasticine  will 
not  harden  and  can  therefore  be  reused.  Other 
modeling  clays  will  harden  and  can  therefore  be 
painted.  Avoid  modeling  clays  that  include 
asbestos  because  of  the  danger  to  health. 


Activity  1 

Writing 

Objective:  to  choose  words  that  describe  the 
senses 

1 .  In  completing  the  sentences  in  question  three, 
refer  the  pupils  back  to  their  Sense  Words 
chart  made  in  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know 
Your  Soup  is  Hot?” 

2.  Encourage  them  to  choose  their  words 
carefully  and  have  them  explain  why  they 
made  the  choices  they  did. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  give  logical  reasons  for  opinions 

1 .  Before  answering  the  fifth  question,  the  pupils 
could  list  as  many  uses  of  Plasticine  as  they 
can  think  of.  This  could  be  a  group  activity. 

2.  Remind  them  that  it  is  important  that  they 
support  their  opinions  with  logical  reasons. 

3.  In  a  group  discussion,  encourage  this  skill  by 
asking  others  whether  a  reason  is  acceptable. 

4.  Reasons  could  be  written  on  the  board  so  that 
children  who  experience  difficulty  with  this  skill 
have  more  time  to  consider  what  is  meant  by 
supporting  an  opinion. 

Answers:  7(a):  a  dressmaker;  a  builder  or 
construction  worker;  an  author  or  writer;  an 
editor  or  publisher;  a  carpenter,  a  sculptor  or 
artist;  a  painter  or  artist;  and  a  manufacturer. 

7(b):  a  writer,  an  author,  a  poet,  a  linguist;  a 
carpenter,  a  woodworker,  a  wood  sculptor;  an 
inventor;  and  a  manufacturer. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  hand 
expressions 

Viewing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  two’s  or  three’s  to  act 
out  situations  in  which  some  of  the  “hand” 
expressions  are  used. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  guess  which  “hand” 
expressions  are  being  pantomimed. 

Extension  Activity/modeling  with  dough  or  clay 

Producing,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  students  make  their  own  “shapes” 
using  bread  dough,  baker’s  clay,  or  sculptor’s 
clay. 
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2.  Students  can  make  medallions,  game  markers 
for  checkers,  candlestick  holders,  beads, 
bas-relief  pictures,  or  simple  animal  shapes. 

3.  As  the  pupils  do  this  activity,  remind  them  to 
think  about  the  way  dough  or  clay  feels  as  they 
work  with  it  during  the  different  stages.  Have 
them  observe  and  tell  the  ways  in  which  it 
changes  texture,  shape,  color,  and  smell  as 
they  begin  making  it  and  after  they  have 
completed  it. 

4.  If  the  finished  product  is  an  edible  one,  they 
might  also  use  words  to  tell  about  how  it  tastes 
to  them. 

Extension  Activity/writing  paragraphs  to 

describe  the  steps  in  modeling 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  picture  on  page  88 
about  modeling  with  dough  or  clay.  Remind 
them  to  list  the  steps  in  correct  order  and  to 
begin  with  a  topic  sentence. 

2.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  Sense 
Words  chart  for  words  that  will  help  them  tell 
about  what  they  felt,  saw,  touched,  smelled, 
and  perhaps  tasted  in  the  course  of  the  activity. 

3.  They  might  also  write  “mystery”  paragraphs  in 
which  the  object  made  is  not  identified.  Pairs  of 
pupils  would  exchange  paragraphs  and  try  to 
guess  what  the  object  made  in  each  is. 

PAGE  90 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem,  “Hands” 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  page 
90  and  consider  briefly  what  the  poem  will  tell 
about. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  about  some  things  they 
have  done  using  their  hands  since  beginning 
this  chapter. 

3.  The  pupils  can  then  read  the  poem  or  listen  as 
you  read  it  to  them. 

4.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  word  plaiting  is 
pronounced  PLATING  and  have  them  read  the 
second  stanza  to  find  out  what  it  means.  Ask 
the  pupils  what  a  braid  is  and  have  them  tell 
how  it  is  made. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  show  that  hands  are  important  to 

body  language 

1 .  You  could  have  the  children  pantomime  some 
of  the  action  words  in  the  poem,  such  as 
stringing,  plaiting,  shelling,  or  holding.  They 
might  also  show  with  their  hands,  the  following 
actions:  grasping,  reaching,  modeling, 
catching,  pointing,  selecting,  supporting,  or 
gripping. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  briefly  how  the  hands  and 
fingers  can  play  an  important  part  in 
communicating  through  body  language. 

3.  You  might  also  have  the  children  use  their 
hands  to  show  different  feelings  in  addition  to 
the  above  verbs.  They  might  show  anger, 
confusion,  nervousness,  amazement,  and  so 
on. 

Extension  Activity/studying  poems  about 

hands  and  fingers 

Listening,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  Mary  O’Neill’s  book, 
“Fingers  are  Always  Bringing  Me  News", 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1969. 
Her  poems  cover  an  age  span  from  infancy  to 
old  age  in  describing  the  fingers  and  hands  of 
various  characters. 

2.  Read  some  of  the  poems  to  the  children.  Then 
have  them  write  a  poem  or  a  short  paragraph 
telling  about  what  news  their  own  fingers  bring 
them. 

3.  One  poem,  called  “Mimi’s  Fingers,”  is  about  a 
blind  girl’s  sense  of  touch.  This  poem  could  be 
related  to  materials  done  in  the  previous 
chapter  on  the  sense  of  sight  and  touch  as  well 
as  any  research  done  on  Braille. 

4.  This  poem  could  also  be  used  to  stimulate  a 
discussion  of  how  people  with  various  kinds  of 
handicaps  have  overcome  them;  for  example, 
people  who  can  write  and  paint  using  their  feet, 
their  mouths,  or  their  foreheads. 

5.  Draw  out  that  often  when  a  person  is 
deprived  of  one  sense,  other  senses  become 
heightened,  as  if  to  make  up  for  this  loss. 
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Extension  Activity/learning  about  handicaps 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  As  a  continuation  of  the  above  activity,  the 
pupils  might  do  research  on  different  kinds  of 
handicaps  and  find  out  how  people  have 
overcome  them.  The  pupils  could  find  out 
about  some  of  the  latest  developments  in  aids 
for  the  blind  or  the  deaf. 

2.  Throughout  any  kind  of  research  or  discussion 
of  this  topic,  continually  stress  the  importance 
of  treating  people  with  handicaps  as  ordinary 
people,  as  people  who  have  a  difference  in  the 
operation  of  their  senses,  not  as  people  who 
are  different  in  themselves. 

PAGE  91 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  outlines 

Objective:  to  introduce  writing  of  paragraph 

outlines 

Activity  1 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  paragraph  construction 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  a  paragraph  is — 
that  it  is  made  up  of  details  telling  about  one 
main  idea  or  topic,  that  these  details  are  in 
logical  order,  and  that  they  all  tell  about  the 
main  topic. 

2.  Relate  the  construction  of  a  paragraph  to  that 
of  any  of  the  crafts  the  pupils  have  done  so  far 
in  this  chapter.  The  crafts  materials  were 
gathered  together  before  the  activity  was 
started.  Point  out  to  them  that  this  is  something 
like  gathering  together  the  details  or 
information  in  the  paragraph  you  choose  to 
write  about.  Writing  a  paragraph  is  similar 
since  one  starts  with  an  outline  or  rough  base 
of  one’s  ideas,  usually  expressed  in  short  form. 
One  then  progresses  toward  the  finished 
product  in  which  the  details  are  expressed  in 
sentences  and  more  polished  writing.  This 
analogy  can  be  applied  to  almost  any  of  the 
crafts,  since  all  will  progress  from  a  broad, 
basic  shape  or  state  to  one  in  which  the  fine 
details  are  added  last. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  show  how  to  make  a  paragraph 

outline 

1 .  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  the  outline  does 
not  have  to  contain  finished  sentences,  that 
point  or  short  form  notes  are  adequate. 

2.  Orally  with  the  pupils,  develop  each  of  the 
supporting  details  into  a  complete  sentence; 
draw  attention  to  what  is  left  out  in  the  short 
form  and  what  must  be  included  in  the 
complete  sentence  form.  For  example,  you 
might  ask  the  pupils  if  words  such  as  a,  an,  or 
the  are  necessary  in  using  short  form  or  if  the 
subject  of  each  detail  is  necessary. 

3.  In  rewording  the  short  form  details  into 
complete  sentences,  have  the  pupils  add 
words  that  signal  time,  such  as  first,  then,  next, 
and  so  on.  Recall  their  use  of  such  words 

in  the  direction  sheets  done  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  text. 

4.  Orally  go  through  another  example  of  making  a 
paragraph  outline,  using  a  topic  with  which  the 
pupils  are  familiar,  such  as  making  a  puppet  or 
modeling  an  object. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  that  their  details  should  all 
tell  about  the  main  idea  or  topic  and  check 
each  for  this  as  it  is  suggested. 

Extension  Activity/writing  paragraph  outlines 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  Using  any  of  the  materials  available  in  the 
Crafts  and  Hobby  Center,  have  the  pupils 
choose  a  craft  that  they  would  like  to  do. 

2.  Have  them  read  about  this  craft  and  then  make 
a  paragraph  outline  telling  what  this  craft  is, 
what  materials  are  needed,  and  what  kinds  of 
things  can  be  made  using  this  craft. 

3.  Inclusion  of  the  methods  of  doing  the  craft 
would  probably  entail  several  paragraphs. 
Therefore,  discuss  with  the  pupils  why  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  leave  this  aspect  of  the  craft 
for  a  longer  piece  of  writing,  such  as  a  report. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  to  use  their  own  words  and 
short  form  in  making  their  paragraph  outlines 
and  to  include  only  details  that  tell  about  their 
topic. 
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Extension  Activity/comparing  sources  of 

information 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Locate  and  make  available  additional  materials 
on  soap  sculpting — its  techniques,  materials, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  things  one  can  make 
with  soap  sculpture.  The  pupils  might  compare 
information  gained  from  different  sources;  for 
example,  one  source  recommends  using  a 
small,  sharp  knife,  while  another  suggests 
using  a  dull  paring  knife. 

2.  In  discussing  the  information  gathered  by  the 
pupils,  draw  out  that  sometimes  different 
sources  will  provide  slightly  different  methods 
for  doing  a  particular  craft. 

3.  The  pupils  might  write  a  short  factual 
paragraph  about  a  particular  aspect  of  soap 
sculpting,  such  as  how  to  make  a  certain 
object,  naming  several  different  kinds  of  objects 
possible  in  soap  sculpting,  kinds  of  gifts  one 
can  make  from  soap  sculptures,  or  the  appeal 
to  the  different  senses  as  one  sculpts  with 
soap  (sight,  touch,  smell  and  perhaps  even 
sound  and  taste) 

4.  Accompanying  their  paragraphs  could  be  a 
sample  of  a  soap  sculpture  done  by  the  pupil. 
These  items  could  then  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  Crafts  and  Hobby  Center. 

PAGES  92  and  93 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  sculptures 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  carefully  at  the  pictures  on 
these  pages  and  describe  the  objects  they  see. 
What  the  objects  are,  what  they  might  be  made 
of,  and  how  they  might  have  been  made  and  by 
whom  are  things  the  pupils  might  consider. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  the  words  sculpture  and 
sculptor:  draw  out  that  the  former  word  names 
the  object  and  the  latter  word  names  the 
person  who  does  this. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  give  examples  of  sculptures 
they  have  made  and  of  some  of  the  different 
kinds  of  things  one  can  sculpt  with  (soap, 
pumpkins,  bread  dough,  cookie  dough,  clay, 
and  soon). 


4.  Discuss  briefly  the  four  types  of  sculpting 
methods  presented  on  these  pages.  If 
possible,  show  films  or  filmstrips  about  the  way 
in  which  any  of  these  are  done  by 
professionals. 

5.  In  discussing  the  statue,  “The  Little  Mermaid,” 
point  out  that  it  was  ordered  or  commissioned 
by  a  man  who  loved  the  fairy  tale.  In  this  tale, 
the  Little  Mermaid,  who  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
the  human  world,  loved  to  come  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  watch  the  lights  of 
Copenhagen,  a  city  in  Denmark. 

6.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  a  crab  is  a 
creature  of  the  sea  and  is  thus  an  appropriate 
sculpture  for  the  city  of  Vancouver,  which  is 
located  on  the  sea. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiming  sculptures 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  again  at  the  pictures  of  the 
sculptures  and  notice  their  shapes  or  postures. 

2.  Then  have  them  pantomime  the  different 
sculptures.  Ask  them  to  be  the  mermaid  or  the 
crab  and  pretend  that  they  can  move.  Where 
will  they  go  and  what  will  they  do? 

3.  You  could  also  have  the  pupils  work  in  groups 
to  make  a  tableau  of  one  of  the  sculptures. 

Extension  Activity  /constructing  paper 

sculptures  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  make  their  own  sculpture  of 
paper.  Using  a  piece  of  colored  paper,  about 
22  cm  by  30  cm,  tell  them  to  allow  their 
scissors  to  travel  all  over  the  sheet  without  ever 
cutting  it  into  two  parts.  When  their  paper  is  all 
cut,  yet  still  in  one  piece,  they  can  fit  different 
pieces  to  each  other  by  cutting  slits  or  using 
Scotch  tape. 

2.  These  sculptures  could  be  displayed  above  the 
Crafts  and  Hobby  Center  as  mobiles. 
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Extension  Activity/sculpting  with  food  items 

Speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  Sharp  tools  will  be  needed  for  the  following 
activity  and  pupils  should  talk  about  safety 
precautions  before  beginning  to  sculpt.  It  would 
be  wise  to  have  some  Band-Aids  on  hand 
should  some  pupils  need  them. 

2.  The  pupils  could  sculpt  an  object  from  a  food 
item  such  as  a  potato,  a  pumpkin,  or  an  apple. 

3.  Not  only  can  Halloween-style  faces  be  carved 
on  pumpkins,  but  designs  can  also  be  drawn 
on  their  skins  and  then  surrounding  skin 
carefully  carved  away,  leaving  a  bas-relief 
design. 

4.  Making  doll’s  faces  from  apples  is  in  itself  a 
craft,  which  some  of  the  pupils  might  become 
more  interested  in  and  research  on  their  own. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  sculpting 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  After  the  sculpture  session,  ask  the  pupils  what 
they  have  learned  about  sculptures,  what 
problems  they  encountered,  and  what  they 
would  do  differently  next  time. 

2.  If  the  pupils  have  already  done  any  other  forms 
of  sculpting,  such  as  with  soap,  ask  them  to 
compare  what  they  did  then  with  what  they  did 
now.  Have  them  give  words  that  tell  what  they 
smelled,  touched,  saw,  and  perhaps  tasted  or 
heard  in  both  experiences  with  sculpting. 

3.  By  evaluating  their  own  work,  pupils  learn  to 
look  at  things  critically  and  think  of  ways  to 
improve  their  future  work.  It  also  helps  them  to 
set  standards  for  themselves. 

Extension  Activity/giving  an  oral  report 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  collect  pictures  of  sculptures. 
In  a  short  oral  report,  they  could  then  tell  the 
class  what  they  know  about  them.  For  methods 
of  setting  up  and  presenting  oral  reports,  have 
the  pupils  refer  to  the  Handbook. 

2.  Pupils  might  also  do  their  oral  report  on  one 
particular  form  of  sculpting  and  carving,  using 
as  references  the  books  available  in  the  Crafts 
and  Hobby  Center. 


3.  Other  forms  could  include  sculpting  with 
plastics,  with  plaster  of  Paris,  making  casts  and 
taking  impressions  of  objects,  sculpting  with 
sand,  or  sculpting  with  foods  such  as  radishes, 
cucumbers,  sandwiches  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/taking  a  class  trip  to  see 

sculptures 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  You  might  plan  a  trip  to  see  sculptures  in  your 
community.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  where  the 
class  could  go  and  the  kinds  of  arrangements 
needed  for  such  a  trip.  Have  the  class  develop 
a  list  of  things  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the 
trip. 

2.  When  the  class  returns,  allow  time  for 
discussion  of  what  they  saw  and  what  they 
thought  about  these  things.  You  might  have  the 
pupils  look  again  at  the  sculptures  on  these 
pages.  Ask  them  if  they  can  see  things  that 
they  didn’t  see  before,  and  if  they  understand 
more  about  them  than  they  did  before. 


PAGE  94 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 

Using  the  connectives  and  and  but 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  use  of  connectives 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  connectives  and  and 

but 

1 .  Say  the  following  words  to  the  pupils  and  ask 
them  which  word  is  used  to  join  other  words  or 
parts  of  sentences — green,  go,  where,  and, 
tall,  three. 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  that  they  used  this  word 
whenever  they  wrote  sentences  containing 
lists  or  series  of  things. 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  word  and  joins  things 
and  have  them  tell  you  what  it  means. 

4.  Draw  a  parallel  with  mathematics  to  help  them 
grasp  that  and  is  like  an  addition  sign. 

5.  Ask  them  to  translate  this  “sentence”  into 
words:  I  need  3  (drawing  of  pens)  +  2  (drawing 
of  2  notebooks). 
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6.  After  discussing  the  example  given,  ask  the 
pupils  how  this  could  be  written  as  two 
separate  sentences. 

7.  Have  them  discuss  briefly  the  changes  made  in 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  meaning  when 
two  sentences  are  combined. 

Extension  Activity/recognizing  the  connective 

and  in  a  sentence 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  go  back  to  the  poem  about 
Rebecca  and  find  in  the  second  and  third 
verses  examples  of  where  the  word  and  is 
used. 

2.  Ask  them  where  the  word  joins  sentence 
ideas  and  where  the  word  simply  joins  other 
words. 

Extension  Activity/creating  logical  sentences 

using  and  as  a  connective 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Make,  or  have  the  pupils  make,  simple 
sentences  on  several  large  pieces  of 
cardboard. 

2.  Each  pupil  could  make  four  or  six  pairs  of 
sentences  connected  in  meaning,  such  as,  “I 
like  rain,’’  and,  “I  like  thunder  storms.” 

3.  Several  cards  containing  only  the  word  and 
should  also  be  made. 

4.  One  to  three  pupils  could  then  be  given  a 
selection  of  these  sentence  cards  and  and 
cards,  the  object  being  to  make  as  many  logical 
sentences  as  possible  using  the  sentence 
cards  given. 

PAGE  94 

Activity  1 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  connective  but 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Introduce  the  connective  but  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  foregoing  material  for  and. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  but  gives  two  joined 
sentences  a  different  relationship  from  two 
sentences  joined  with  and. 


3.  Examine  several  sentences  where  but  is  used 
as  a  connective  in  order  to  determine  what  this 
difference  in  meaning  involves. 

Extension  Activity/determining  the  effect  of  but 
on  a  sentence 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  return  to  the  poem  about 
Rebecca  and  look  for  the  word  but  in  the 
second  and  fourth  verses. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  how  the  word  but  affects  the 
meaning  of  the  two  sentence  ideas  it  joins. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using  but 
Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  complete  several  sentences 
using  the  following  pattern:  I  like  ....  but  I 
don’t  like  .... 

2.  They  could  record  some  of  these  sentences  in 
their  diaries  as  another  step  in  building  their 
picture  of  themselves. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using  the 
connectives  and  and  but 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  students  write  pairs  of  sentences 
which  they  connect  using  and. 

2.  Ask  what  changes  they  would  have  to  make  to 
their  sentences  in  order  to  join  them  using  the 
connective  but. 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  the  connectiveor 

Objective:  to  learn  correct  use  of  the 
connective  or 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  connective 
or 

1 .  Place  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard:  You  can  put  on  a  puppet  play.  You 
can  stage  a  tableau. 
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2.  Then  say  the  following  words  to  the  pupils  and 
ask  them  which  word  would  be  used  to  join 
these  sentences — for,  sculpture,  hand,  or,  in, 
quietly.  Draw  out  that  the  sentences  present 
two  possibilities  or  alternatives  and  that  the 
word  or  should  be  used.  You  might  ask 
questions  such  as:  How  many  choices  do  you 
have  in  these  sentences?  What  word  in  the  list 
tells  about  a  choice? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  poem, 
“Hands,”  and  find  instances  where  the  word  or 
is  used.  Ask  them  to  name  the  different 
possibilities  or  alternatives  available  to  hands. 
Have  them  add  some  possibilities  of  their  own 
and  join  them  by  using  the  word  or. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  use  the  connective  or 

1.  In  discussing  the  activity  on  page  94,  point  out 
to  the  pupils  that  another  connective  could  be 
used  with  some  of  the  sentences.  Ask  the 
pupils  what  this  connective  is  and  have  them 
use  it  to  join  the  first  sentence. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  the  way  in  which  and 
changes  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  and 
point  out  that  or  could  also  be  used.  Help  the 
pupils  to  realize  that  sentence  pairs  1,  3,  and  4 
in  question  two  could  be  joined  with  a 
connective  such  as  and  as  well  as  or,  but  that  in 
sentences  2  and  5,  only  or  is  possible.  Discuss 
briefly  with  the  pupils  why  this  is  so. 

PAGE  95 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  with  the  connectives  and, 

but,  and  or 

Objective:  to  teach  correct  use  of  commas 

with  connectives 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  examine  other  uses  of  the  comma 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  some  of  the  other  uses 
of  the  comma  that  they  have  learned. 

2.  Have  them  orally  give  examples  of  the 
different  uses. 


Answer  for  question  3:  Making  stick  puppets  is 
easy.  Draw  the  outline  of  your  puppet  on 
cardboard,  and  cut  it  out.  Paste  the  outline  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  make  the  stick  about  half  a 
metre  long.  You  could  even  glue  a  costume  on 
your  puppet,  but  you  don’t  have  to.  You  could 
make  the  costume  out  of  material,  or  you  could 
make  it  out  of  paper.  That’s  all  there  is  to  making 
a  stick  puppet. 

Extension  Activity /writing  sentences  using  or 
Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  sentences  of  their  own  in 
which  they  use  or  to  present  possibilities  or 
choices. 

2.  You  might  suggest  the  following  topics  for  their 
sentences:  sculpting  with  different  items,  using 
fingers  or  feet  for  different  things,  giving 
someone  a  choice  of  crafts  to  do,  choosing 
between  items  in  a  craft  supplies  store,  and  so 
on. 

3.  Discuss  the  sentences  orally  with  the  class, 
pointing  out  the  alternative  presented. 

Extension  Activity/using  connectives  and 
commas  in  sentences 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  check  back  over  their 
paragraphs,  descriptions,  and  directions 
written  throughout  this  and  preceding  themes. 
They  could  look  for  instances  where  they  can 
join  sentences  using  connectives  and  the 
comma. 

2.  They  might  also  look  for  instances  where  they 
should  have  used  the  comma  with  connectives 
in  sentences. 

Extension  Activity/using  sentence  and 
connective  cards 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Make,  or  have  the  pupils  make,  simple 
sentences  on  several  large  pieces  of 
cardboard. 

2.  Each  pupil  could  make  four  or  six  pairs  of 
sentences  connected  in  meaning  and 
presenting  choices,  such  as:  /  could  go  to  the 
art  gallery  and  /  could  stay  at  home. 
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3.  Several  cards  containing  and,  but,  or  or  should 
also  be  made. 

4.  One  to  three  pupils  could  then  be  given  a 
selection  of  these  sentence  cards  and 
connective  cards. 

5.  The  goal  of  the  game  would  be  to  make  as 
many  logical  sentences  as  possible  using  the 
sentence  cards  given. 

PAGE  96 

Learning  to  Create  Poems 

Writing  shape  poems 

Objective:  to  teach  pupils  about  the  writing  of 

shape  poems 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  have  pupils  identify  objects  by  their 

shape 

1 .  Draw  some  simple  shapes  on  the  chalkboard. 
You  might  use  some  of  the  objects  the  pupils 
have  encountered  in  the  last  few  chapters  such 
as  a  pig,  a  spider,  a  dog,  and  a  ball,  or  you 
might  use  objects  such  as  a  quarter  moon,  a 
flower  in  a  flower  pot,  a  snake,  an  airplane,  and 
so  on. 

2.  Have  the  children  identify  the  object  from  its 
shape. 

3.  Then  have  volunteers  come  to  the  chalkboard 
and  draw  shapes  for  the  others  to  identify. 
Choose  several  of  these  shapes  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  describe  the  object  pictured. 

4.  Remind  them  to  use  their  senses  in  telling 
about  the  object — what  it  looks  like,  what 
sounds  it  makes,  what  it  smells  like,  what  it 
feels  like  to  their  touch,  and  perhaps  what  it 
tastes  like. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  shape  poems 

1 .  In  discussing  the  two  shape  poems  on  page 
96,  have  the  pupils  note  that  the  top  poem  is 
shaped  like  an  umbrella  and  the  bottom  poem 
is  shaped  like  an  open  mouth  with  sounds 
coming  from  it. 


2.  Before  having  the  children  do  their  own  shape 
poems,  allow  time  for  them  to  experiment  in 
drawing  the  outline  shape  of  the  object  they 
have  chosen  to  write  about. 

3.  As  before,  remind  them  to  try  to  use  words  that 
appeal  to  the  senses  in  telling  about  the  object. 

4.  They  might  also  sculpt  a  model  of  their  poem's 
object  and  place  the  two  on  display  in  the 
Crafts  and  Hobby  Center. 

Extension  Activity/writing  shape  poems 
Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  add  to  their  writer’s  journals 
any  shape  poems,  ideas  for  such  poems,  or 
drawings  of  shapes. 

2.  They  could  also  add  interesting  sense  words 
that  they  have  encountered  so  far  in  this  theme. 

Extension  Activity/reading  shape  poems 
Reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  locate,  or  bring  in  yourself, 
books  of  poetry  containing  more  shape  poems. 

2.  Allow  the  children  time  to  look  at  the  poems 
and  read  them  on  their  own. 

Extension  Activity/writing  riddle  shape  poems 
Writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  make  riddle  shape  poems  in 
which  the  object  is  not  named,  simply 
described.  The  reader  would  guess  what  the 

2.  The  reader  would  guess  what  the  object  is  from 
the  shape  of  the  poem  and  its  context  clues. 

PAGE  97 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  adverbs 

Objective:  to  teach  pupils  about  using 
adverbs  in  sentences 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  adverbs 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  page  91  for  the 
paragraph  outline  about  soap  sculpting.  Ask 
them  to  look  at  the  third  and  fourth  details  to 
see  if  they  are  told  how  to  carve.  Ask  them  to 
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name  a  word  in  each  that  tells  more  about 
carving.  Draw  out  that  the  words  sloWly  and 
carefully  tell  how  the  carving  should  be  done. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  a  word  that  would  tell 
when  about  the  first  and  last  details  in  the 
outline.  Draw  out  that  such  words  tell  about  the 
verb  in  each  detail. 

3.  In  discussing  the  list  of  adverbs  on  page  97, 
draw  out  that  words  ending  in  y  such  as  noisy 
weary,  and  so  on,  change  spelling  when  ly  is 
added.  Have  the  pupils  indicate  what  they  is 
changed  to  and  what  the  new  spelling  of  such 
words  would  be. 

Extension  Activity/choosing  new  adverbs 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  poem  called  “Clay” 
on  page  88. 

2.  Have  them  suggest  orally  different  adverbs  that 
would  tell  more  about  the  verbs  in  the  poem. 

3.  Then  have  them  refer  to  the  pictures  on  pages 
86  and  87.  Ask  them  to  make  up  sentences 
that  tell  what  the  subject  in  each  is  doing  or 
might  be  doing. 

4.  Then  have  the  pupils  add  adverbs  to  their 
sentences  and  place  several  of  these  on  the 
chalkboard.  Ask  pupils  to  indicate  which  words 
are  the  verbs  and  adverbs  in  each  sentence. 

Extension  Activity/adding  adverbs  to  directions 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  any  directions 
they  have  written  either  in  this  or  in  previous 
themes.  Have  them  see  if  they  can  add 
adverbs  to  tell  more  about  the  verbs  in  their 
directions. 

2.  Pupils  may  well  find  that  they  have  already 
included  adverbs;  if  so,  have  them  read 
examples  of  such  sentences  to  the  class  and 
ask  volunteers  to  name  the  adverbs  used.  The 
pupils  could  also  look  at  the  directions  given  for 
various  crafts  in  the  books  in  the  Crafts  and 
Hobby  Center.  Have  them  see  whether  or  not 
adverbs  play  a  role  in  explaining  directions  for 
a  craft.  You  might  have  them  keep  in  mind 
questions  such  as  the  following:  Are  you  told 
where  to  do  this  craft?  Are  you  told  how  to  do  a 
particular  action  in  the  craft?  Are  you  told  when 
to  do  a  particular  thing? 


3.  As  an  alternative  or  in  addition  to  the  activity 
just  described,  you  might  place  on  the 
chalkboard  the  following  directions:  “Knead  the 
dough.  Roll  it.  Shape  it.  Bake  it.”  Discuss  with 
the  pupils  why  such  directions  would  be  difficult 
to  follow,  drawing  out  that  information  such  as 
how  to  knead  the  dough,  how  long  to  knead  it, 
where  to  knead  it,  where  to  roll  it,  and  so  on  is 
missing.  Have  the  pupils  orally  indicate  words 
that  could  be  placed  in  such  directions  in  order 
to  make  them  clearer. 

Extension  Activity/placing  adverbs  in  different 

positions  within  a  sentence 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Place  the  following  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard,  asking  the  pupils  to  note  the 
underlined  adverb  in  each.  Have  them  indicate 
where  the  adverb  can  be  placed  in  a 
sentence — at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the 
end.  Can  they  be  placed  before  or  after  the 
verb? 

—  Slowly  Alex  kneaded  the  bread  dough. 

— The  painter  watched  the  birds  carefully. 

— We  quickly  learned  to  model  with  clay. 

— The  puppet  bowed  gracefully  to  the 
children. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  various  places  in 
which  adverbs  can  be  placed  in  sentences. 
Draw  out  that  varying  the  position  of  adverbs  is 
a  way  of  having  sentence  variety  in  writing. 
Have  them  check  back  over  their  writings  to 
see  if  they  have  used  adverbs  and  if  they  could 
be  placed  in  different  positions. 

3.  Then  give  them  a  sentence  diagram  and  model 
such  as  those  below.  Have  them  make  two 
sentences  of  their  own  using  the  diagram  and 
model.  Then  have  them  make  diagrams  of  their 
own  in  which  they  place  the  adverb  in  different 
positions.  They  should  write  two  or  three 
sentences  for  their  sentence  diagrams  and 
present  them  orally  to  the  class. 

— Who  is  doing  what  how. 
— The  mermaid  ate  an 
apple  noisily. 
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PAGE  99 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences. 

Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  happened 
in  the  past 

Objective:  to  teach  the  use  of  the  simple  past 

tense 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  simple  past  tense 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  for  sentences  that  tell  about 
some  of  the  things  they  have  done  or  learned 
about  in  this  chapter.  They  might  tell  about 
crafts,  activities,  things  read  or  made,  and  so 
on. 

2.  If  pupils  suggest  sentences  using  the  verb  in 
the  present  tense,  ask  them  to  reword  the 
sentence  so  that  it  tells  what  they  did  or  have 
done  in  the  past. 

3.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  only  those  sentences 
containing  the  simple  past  tense.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  name  first  the  predicate  and  then  the 
verb  in  each  sentence.  Have  them  tell  what 
same  ending  is  added  to  each  of  the  verbs  and 
what  kind  of  time  this  ending  indicates — 
present,  past,  or  future. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  verb  endings  in  the  past 

tense 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  how  the  verb  endings  s 
and  ed  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 
Have  them  use  these  endings  to  change  the 
meaning  of  each  of  the  first  five  sentences  by 
rewording  them  to  be  in  a  different  tense. 

2.  In  discussing  the  activity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  draw  out  that  verbs  that  end  in  e  drop 
this  letter  when  ed  is  added.  Give  the  pupils 
several  such  verbs  and  have  them  use  them  in 
written  sentences.  You  might  suggest  verbs 
such  as  use,  hope,  tape,  care,  and  so  on. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  note  that  with  the  simple  past 
tense,  the  verb  form  remains  the  same  whether 
used  with  a  singular  or  a  plural  subject.  Have 
the  pupils  recall  how  this  differs  from  the 
present  (simple  and  progressive)  tense. 


Extension  Activity/using  the  simple  past  tense 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  any  poems  or 
directions  they  have  written  in  this  theme. 
Working  in  pairs,  have  them  read  these  writings 
to  each  other  and  change  the  tense  of  the 
verbs  used  to  the  simple  past  tense. 

2.  Each  partner  should  listen  carefully  to  check 
that  the  verbs  are  used  correctly.  The  pupils 
might  also  refer  to  their  list  of  “Doing  Words  or 
Verbs”  begun  in  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?” 

3.  Using  verbs  from  this  list,  they  could  write 
several  sentences  using  the  simple  past  tense. 

4.  A  similar  approach  could  be  used  by  having  the 
children  refer  to  their  chart  of  Sense  Words 
made  in  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your 
Soup  Is  Hot?” 

Extension  Activity/adding  verbs  to  sentences 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Place  on  the  chalkboard  sentences  in  which 
the  verbs  are  missing.  Word  the  sentences  in 
such  a  way  that  present  and  past  tense  clues 
are  indicated  by  context. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  orally  indicate  which  tense  the 
sentence  requires  and  the  form  of  the  verb  they 
would  add.  Sentences  such  as  the  following 
could  be  used: 

—  Yesterday  we _ cookie  dough. 

—  Last  night  I _ a  T.V.  program  about 

sculptors. 

— Today  Lisa _ a  gingerbread 

spaceship. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  sentence 
clues  that  told  them  which  tense  to  use. 
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7/  IN  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

This  chapter  concentrates  on  developing  the 
pupils’  awareness  of  her  or  his  neighborhood  and 
people  who  work  within  that  community.  This 
awareness  is  expanded  to  other  “helpers,” 
leading  to  the  concept  that  “neighbor”  is 
something  involving  co-operation  and 
helpfulness  rather  than  merely  a  term  denoting 
proximity. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  regular  noun  plurals 

•  using  physical  descriptions  of  story 
characters 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  was  happening 
sometime  in  the  past 

•  understanding  the  history  of  surnames 

•  understanding  words  from  other  languages 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  100  and  101 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
community  and  its  workers 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  title  of  this  chapter 
and  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  1 00  and  1 01 . 

2.  Ask  them  to  tell  what  a  neighborhood  is  and 
whether  they  have  seen  any  of  the  people 
pictured  here  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

3.  Have  volunteers  tell  about  the  people  they  saw 
and  what  they  were  doing. 

4.  Emphasize  the  community  aspect  of  the 
occupations  shown  on  these  pages.  For 
example,  the  person  who  trims  tree  branches 
away  from  wires  running  into  homes  is  as 
important  to  one’s  neighborhood  as  the  people 
who  repair  the  pavement  or  deliver  the  mail. 

5.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  other  occupations  that 
also  help  their  community  or  neighborhood  in 
addition  to  those  pictured  here. 


Activity  2 

Viewing,  reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  poem,  “Tree  Work,”  and 

the  occupation  it  describes. 

1. Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem,  “Tree  Work,” 
silently  as  you  read  it  aloud. 

2.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  just  what  the  “tree 
work”  is — what  steps  the  man  takes  to  do  his 
job  and  what  the  results  are. 

3.  Discuss  briefly  what  the  lines  referred  to  in  the 
poem  are  and  why  this  job  is  important  to  the 
neighborhood  (branches  interfering  with  hydro 
wires  that  run  into  homes  could  disrupt 
electrical  service  to  homes  or  entire 
neighborhoods.) 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  the  clothing  the 
tree-trimmer  is  wearing  and  have  them 
speculate  on  why  he  would  need  such  things 
as  a  hat  that  is  a  bright  color  and  hard  and 
gloves  that  are  leather. 

5.  You  might  ask  the  pupils  why  he  couldn’t  just 
wear  a  soft  felt  hat  of  green  or  brown  and  a  pair 
of  light  cotton  gloves. 

6.  Draw  out  from  the  children  other  items  of 
clothing  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
poem,  but  ones  which  this  worker  would  almost 
certainly  need,  such  as  heavy  work  boots, 
sturdy  trousers,  and  a  heavy  jacket. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  poem  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  equipment  a  tree-trimmer  uses. 

8.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  seen  someone 
trimming  trees  or  fixing  wires  in  one  of  these 
“buckets”  and  have  a  volunteer  describe  what 
she  or  he  saw. 

9.  Have  the  pupils  tell  whether  they  think  this  kind 
of  work  would  be  easy  or  difficult  and  to  tell  why 
they  think  as  they  do. 

10.  Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  be  a 
tree-trimmer  and  to  tell  why  or  why  not. 
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Activity  3 

Writing 

Objective:  to  create  a  story  about  a  tree  trimmer 

1 .  Have  the  children  write  a  story  called  “How  the 
Tree-trimmer  Saved  the  Day,”  using  the 
following  words:  July,  lost,  climb,  ladder, 
bucket,  seeing,  everywhere,  tree-trimmer,  and 
cat. 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  to  begin  their  stories  with  an 
interesting  opening  sentence,  as  well  as  to 
describe  the  tree-trimmer  through  his  clothing 
and  equipment. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  collage 

1 .  The  children  could  make  a  collage  of  their 
neighborhood  using  magazine  and  newspaper 
pictures. 

2.  Emphasize  that  such  a  collage  is  not  meant  to 
be  an  exact  duplicate  of  their  actual 
neighborhood,  but  is  meant  to  show  their 
feelings  about  their  neighborhood. 

3.  You  might  discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some 
of  the  kinds  of  pictures  they  might  look  for,  such 
as  pictures  of  people,  buildings,  homes, 
apartments,  parks,  plazas,  stores,  cars, 
streets,  windows,  doors,  animals,  trees, 
sidewalks,  and  so  on. 

4.  The  pupils  could  write  two  or  three  sentences 
or  a  short  poem  telling  about  their 
neighborhood  and  what  they  think  of  it. 

5.  These  sentences  or  the  poem  could  then  be 
placed  beneath  their  collage  and  displayed  on 
the  bulletin  board  or  in  a  “Neighborhood 
Center.” 

Activity  5 

Viewing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  display  about 

neighborhoods 

1 .  Begin  a  Neighborhood  Center  in  which  the 
materials  and  activities  developed  in  the 
course  of  this  theme  could  be  displayed. 


2.  Such  a  center  could  also  become,  in  later 
activities,  a  resource  area  providing 
information  about  local  services  available  for 
the  children,  such  as  library  services, 
community  crafts  and  recreation  programs,  and 
so  on. 

3.  The  collages  described  above  might  be  one 
way  of  visually  marking  off  and  drawing 
attention  to  this  area. 

Activity  6 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  dramatize  the  concept  of  neighbor. 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  small  groups  of  three  or 
four  to  act  out  situations  involving  different 
concepts  of  the  term  neighbor. 

2.  You  could  suggest  any  of  the  following 
situations: 

— a  person  new  in  your  neighborhood  is 
sitting  alone  on  the  front  steps  of  their 
home 

— as  you’re  delivering  papers  on  your  route, 
you  see  someone  throwing  garbage  or 
litter  on  a  neighbor’s  lawn 

— a  young  child  who  lives  a  few  blocks  away 
from  you  has  wandered  away  from  her  or 
his  home  and  is  lost  and  crying 

— an  elderly  neighbor,  perhaps  near  the  age 
of  a  grandparent,  is  carrying  a  heavy  load 
of  groceries  home 

3.  The  pupils  could  also  act  out  any  situations 
they  mentioned  earlier  in  which  they  saw 
people  at  work  in  their  neighborhood. 

4.  Such  an  improvisation  should  tell  what  they 
are,  what  they  are  doing,  how  they  are  doing  it, 
and  what  the  results  are  for  the  neighborhood. 

Activity  7 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  note  uniforms  and  their  purpose 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  their  discussion  of  the 
“uniform”  and  equipment  used  by  the 
tree-trimmer. 

2.  Remind  them  of  the  focus  on  safety, 
practicability,  and  ease  of  identification  in 
designing  and  choosing  such  a  “uniform”  and 
equipment. 
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3.  Discuss  briefly  other  community  workers’ 
uniforms  and  equipment  using  these  factors  as 
guidelines. 

4.  You  might  ask  the  pupils  what  they  would  think 
of  having  a  uniform  for  school. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  design  a  school  uniform  that 
would  be  practical,  safe,  attractive,  and  readily 
identifiable  to  others. 

6.  Such  a  design  might  begin  orally,  extend  to 
having  volunteers  record  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard,  and  end  with  the  pupils  making  a 
picture  of  their  own  idea  of  a  school  uniform. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAG  El  02 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  poem,  “Me  and  You’’ 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  their  discussion  of  friends 
and  friendship  in  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?” 

2.  Ask  them  to  try  to  tell  how  they  feel  when  they 
discover  someone  is  their  good  friend  or  when 
they  meet  a  new  friend. 

3.  Tell  them  the  poem  they  are  about  to  read  is 
about  someone  who  discovers  or  meets  a  new 
friend  and  ask  to  see  how  the  poet  feels  about 
this  discovery. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  what  it  means  to  live  in  a  “small 
world,”  drawing  out  the  fact  that  things  such  as 
hobbies,  sports,  meeting  people,  having 
friends  from  different  backgrounds  and  with 
different  interests,  can  all  be  things  that  make 
one’s  world  a  “bigger”  place  to  live  in. 

5.  Have  them  speculate  about  what  kinds  of 
things  the  “you”  in  the  poem  might  have  helped 
the  poet  see  and  do. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  how  someone  from 
another  city,  province,  country,  or  continent  can 
help  to  make  their  world  a  “bigger”  and  more 
interesting  place  in  which  to  live. 

7.  Draw  out  that  the  exchange  of  things  such  as 
foods,  customs,  stories,  language,  clothing, 
games,  sports,  crafts,  and  so  on  are  all  ways  in 
which  others  can  enlarge  their  lives. 


8.  To  emphasize  this  concept,  you  might  have  the 
pupils  add  a  section  to  the  Neighborhood 
Center  called  “Neighbors  Make  a  World 
Bigger.”  In  this  section  might  be  placed  any  of 
the  extension  activities  suggested  for  this 
poem. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  paragraph  or  poem 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  The  pupils  could  write  a  short  paragraph  or 
poem  telling  about  how  someone  they  know 
has  made  theirs  a  “bigger”  world  or  has  helped 
them  to  see  things  beyond  themselves. 

2.  They  might  also  examine  one  particular  way  in 
which  someone  from  a  different  cultural 
background  could  help  enlarge  their  world  and 
tell  about  this  in  a  paragraph. 

3.  They  could  write  about  foods,  clothing,  games, 
crafts,  or  sports  that  people  from  other  nations 
have  contributed  to  our  culture — things  such 
as  pizza,  curry,  or  strudel,  saris  or  ponchos, 
soccer  or  lacrosse,  or  batik  or  quilting. 

4.  Any  ways  in  which  customs  of  other  countries 
were  discussed  in  previous  chapters  (the 
tarantella  in  “Spiders  Are  Different,”  the  food 
section  of  the  Sense  Center  in  “How  Do  You 
Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot,”  and  so  on)  can  be 
recalled  at  this  point. 

Extension  Activity/participating  in 

improvisations 

Listening,  speaking 

1.  In  small  groups,  the  pupils  could  improvise 
and  record  plays  on  a  tape  recorder. 

— you  notice  two  new  children  in  your 
neighborhood  playing  a  game  that  you 
have  never  seen  before 

— an  elderly  neighbor  is  very  good  at  several 
crafts  that  few  of  your  relatives  or  friends 
know  anything  about 

— a  new  boy  or  girl  from  another  country 
does  not  know  any  of  the  T.V.  programs 
but  does  know  many  stories  and  songs 
from  her  or  his  country 

2.  Place  these  in  the  “Neighbors  Make  A  World 
Bigger”  area  of  the  center. 
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Extension  Activity/collecting  poems  or  pictures 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Pupils  might  make  a  collection  of  poems  and 
pictures  about  neighbors  and  friends. 

2.  Such  booklets  could  include  their  own  writings 
and  illustrations,  those  of  friends,  those  of 
other  pupils,  and  those  of  professional  writers 
and  photographers. 

3.  For  resource  materials,  you  might  bring  in 
several  books  of  poetry  for  the  children  to  look 
through. 

4.  Remind  students  that  often  books  of  poems 
will  have  a  list  of  first  lines  as  well  as  a  list  of 
titles,  providing  the  pupils  with  a  starting  point 
in  finding  the  type  of  poems  they  are  looking 
for. 

5.  You  might  go  through  one  or  two  books, 
showing  them  how  they  can  use  these  two  aids 
to  look  for  their  poems. 

6.  Establish  beforehand  several  of  the  key  words 
they  would  look  for  such  as,  friend,  friendship, 
like,  love,  neighbor,  fun,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/developing  the  powers  of 

observation 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  play  several  observation 
games  in  order  to  develop  their  abilities  to  see 
rather  than  just  look  at  people  and  things. 

2.  At  first,  briefly  discuss  how  this  ability  can  be  of 
help  to  them  in  appreciating  their 
neighborhood,  their  neighbors,  and  in  making 
friends  with  people. 

3.  Refer  them  back  to  lines  in  the  poem  such  as, 

“I  could  not  see”  and,  “I  looked  and  knew.” 

4.  You  might  bring  in  a  tray  on  which  there  are  a 
dozen  or  so  different  items. 

5.  Allow  the  pupils  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
tray  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  remove  it 
from  sight. 

6.  Have  students  list  the  objects  on  the  tray,  tell 
about  them,  list  them  in  order  of  size  or 
placement  on  the  tray,  or  tell  how  many  were 
related  in  a  certain  way  (such  as  how  many 
items  could  be  used  for  carving  soap),  and  so 
on. 


7.  Focus  on  only  one  of  these  aspects  at  a  time 
until  the  pupils’  powers  of  observation  become 
greater  and  can  handle  two  or  three  such 
challenges  at  the  same  time. 

PAGE  103 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the 

use  of  regular  noun  plurals  in  sentences 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  regular  noun  plurals 

1 .  Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard 
arranged  in  two  separate  columns:  spider,  pig, 
tree,  worker,  metal,  soap;  spiders,  pigs,  trees, 
workers,  metals,  soaps. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  difference  between  the 
two  columns  of  words  is. 

3.  Have  them  tell  how  the  meanings  and  forms  of 
the  words  in  the  two  columns  are  different  and 
draw  out  that  the  letter  s  is  what  produces  this 
difference. 

4.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  when  the  letter  s  is 
added  to  the  end  of  a  noun,  it  makes  it  mean 
more  than  one  thing  and  makes  the  noun 
plural. 

5.  Then  have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  poem, 
“Tree  Work,”  and  find  four  plural  nouns. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  regular  noun  plurals 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  spelling  change  in 
plural  nouns  ending  with  ss,  x,  sh,  or  ch. 

2.  Have  them  read  softly  the  words  in  question 
3  to  see  if  they  can  hear  a  difference  in  the 
endings  of  such  words  and  those  ending  with 
the  usual  s  form. 

3.  You  might  divide  the  class  into  four  groups, 
each  of  which  would  be  responsible  for  listing 
several  nouns  in  one  of  the  four  categories  just 
mentioned. 
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4.  Lists  could  be  exchanged  orally  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  and  volunteers  could  be  called  upon 
to  give  sentences  using  some  of  these  plural 
words. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  need  to  have  the 
subject  and  verb  agree  when  using  plural 
nouns  in  sentences. 

6.  You  might  orally  give  them  simple  sentences  in 
which  you  use  a  plural  noun  with  a  singular 
verb  form. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  listen  carefully  to  your 
sentence  and  indicate  what  the  correct  verb 
form  should  be. 

8.  You  could  also  incorporate  a  review  of  the 
present  progressive  tense  in  such  an  activity. 

9.  You  might  orally  give  them  sentences  in  which 
the  subject  is  missing  and  have  them  supply  a 
logical  one. 

10.  Make  sure  that  the  subjects  needed  are  plural 
and  have  the  children  spell  any  word  they 
suggest  to  complete  a  sentence. 

PAGE  104 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Objective:  to  develop  the  students’  ability  to 

tell  about  story  characters 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  techniques  of  character 

description 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  selection  from 
Charlotte’s  Web  in  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different.” 

2.  Have  them  refer  back  to  this  excerpt  and  give 
details  that  tell  about  Charlotte’s  physical 
appearance,  placing  several  of  these  details  on 
the  chalkboard. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  other  details  that  would 
also  tell  about  Charlotte’s  appearance,  keeping 
in  mind  that  she  is  a  personified,  not  a  real, 
spider. 

4.  You  might  draw  out  details  telling  about  her 
eyes,  her  arms  and  legs,  and  her  voice. 

5.  Have  them  suggest  words  that  could  tell  about 
how  Charlotte  moves  on  her  web  and  how  she 
talks;  then  have  them  look  closely  at  the  words 


suggested  to  see  if  any  tell  about  her 
personality.  For  example: 

— Would  the  Charlotte  they  know  strut  down 
her  web  or  stumble  down  it? 

— Would  she  talk  about  herself  proudly  and 
boastfully  or  shyly  and  bashfully? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  draw  a  word  portrait  of  a  story 

character 

1 .  Recall  the  character  Rebecca,  from  the  poem 
in  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?” 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  of  what  the  poem  told  about 
Rebecca’s  personality. 

3.  Then  orally  build  with  the  class  a  portrait  of 
what  they  think  Rebecca  would  look  like.  Have 
them  compare  it  to  the  picture  given  of 
Rebecca. 

4.  You  might  have  them  pretend  they  are  book 
illustrators  and  have  them  talk  about  how  they 
would  show  Rebecca  and  their  reasons  why. 

— Would  Rebecca  have  a  sneaky 
expression  or  a  bright,  open  one? 

— Would  Rebecca  be  tall  or  short?  Would 
she  be  slim,  plump,  or  in-between? 

— Would  she  be  dressed  neatly  or  sloppily? 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  descriptions  of  other  story 

characters 

1 .  You  might  also  read  to  the  pupils  short 
excerpts  from  stories  or  novels  in  which  the 
physical  appearance  of  a  character  is  described. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  listen  for  what  the  person 
looks  like  and  the  different  details  given  by  the 
author  to  build  this  picture. 

3.  After  reading  each  description,  briefly  discuss 
the  kinds  of  details  that  made  the  person 
interesting  and  "visible”  to  their  imaginations. 
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PAGES  104  and  105 

Activity  1 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking,  viewing, 

producing 

Objective:  to  expand  descriptive  vocabulary 

1.  Have  the  pupils  add  any  particularly  interesting 
or  effective  verbs  or  adverbs  from  the  lists  on 
these  pages  to  their  on-going  list  of  Doing 
Words  or  Verbs,  begun  in  the  chapter,  “Just  for 
Starters.” 

2.  For  the  adverbs  on  these  two  lists,  have  the 
pupils  select  ones  that  they  would  like  to 
include  on  a  list  of  Adverbs  or  Words  Telling 
about  Verbs. 

3.  Have  them  briefly  look  back  to  the  chapter, 
“Shaping  Your  World,”  in  which  adverbs  were 
introduced  and  have  them  add  adverbs 
encountered  here  to  their  list. 

4.  In  having  the  pupils  describe  the  characters  on 
page  105,  go  through  at  least  one  description 
orally  with  them. 

5.  If  necessary,  direct  their  attention  to  the  various 
details  pictured  for  a  particular  character  by 
asking  questions  about  such  details. 

6.  Remind  the  pupils  that  their  powers  of 
observation — examined  in  previous  chapters 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  one — will  play  an 
important  part  in  their  ability  to  describe 
people. 

7.  You  might  bring  in  additional  pictures  of  people 
for  the  pupils  to  tell  about  if  you  feel  their 
powers  of  observation  need  further  practice. 

8.  For  the  description  of  Griselda,  the  water  witch, 
you  might  first  have  the  pupils  draw  a  picture  of 
her,  showing  the  details  given  about  her  in  the 
paragraph. 

9.  The  pupils  would  decide  which  details  of  their 
own  they  wish  to  add  and  would  show  these  in 
their  pictures  as  well. 

10.  Under  the  picture  they  would  write  three  or 
four  sentences  telling  about  the  new  or 
additional  details  they  have  added  to 
Griselda’s  appearance. 

1 1 .  Have  the  pupils  record  in  their  writer’s 
journals  any  ideas  they  have  for  describing 
people,  any  interesting  people  they  have 


seen,  any  contributions  from  other  pupils,  and 
so  on. 

12.  They  might  also  use  their  journals  as  a 

resource  for  finding  characters  of  their  own  to 
describe. 

Extension  Activity/keeping  a  character  file 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Refer  the  pupils  to  the  newspaper  files  begun 
in  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup 
Is  Hot?” 

2.  Any  interesting  pictures  of  people  could  now  be 
placed  in  a  separate  file  labeled  People  or 
Interesting  Characters. 

3.  The  file  could  be  used  as  a  resource  for  the 
pupils’  descriptions  of  characters  and  up-dated 
regularly  by  small  groups. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  picture  and  write 
three  or  four  sentences  telling  about  what  the 
person  looks  like. 

5.  Such  an  activity  could  also  be  done  orally  with 
individuals  or  small  groups  of  pupils  prior  to 
their  actual  writing. 

6.  Here,  you  could  use  specific  questions  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  physical  details  of  a 
character  in  the  picture. 

Extension  Activity/drawing  oral  descriptions  of 

characters 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  You  might  preview  and  then  show  to  the  pupils 
one  or  two  animated  cartoons  in  which  people 
are  the  central  characters. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  carefully  the 
appearance  of  one  or  two  characters  in  the 
cartoon. 

3.  Afterward,  orally  draw  out  the  details  of  the 
physical  appearance  of  these  characters. 

4.  Then  have  the  children  write  three  or  four 
sentences  telling  about  the  character’s 
physical  appearance. 

5.  A  similar  method  might  be  used  with  short  films 
about  real  people. 

6.  Again,  preview  the  film  to  ensure  that  it  is 
suitable  to  your  needs,  especially  that  it 
concentrates  on  only  two  or  three  characters. 
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7.  If  animated  cartoons  were  shown,  you  might 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  the  physical 
description  of  cartoon  and  real  people  will  be 
similar  and  different. 

8.  Examples  could  be  developed  orally  with  the 
pupils  and  placed  on  the  chalkboard. 

9.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  characters 
and  their  physical  appearance,  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  pupils  to  observe  carefully  in  order 
to  see  all  the  important  details. 

10.  Stress  that  casual  or  “lazy”  looking  will  not 
give  them  the  information  needed  to  write  a 
description. 

Extension  Activity/writing  speculative 

descriptions 

Writing,  reading 

1.  Have  the  pupils  bring  in  books  whose  titles  and 
covers  name  and  picture  a  character. 

2.  Using  the  information  from  only  these  two 
aspects  of  the  book,  have  them  write  a 
description  of  the  character. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  read  the  first  chapter  of 
their  book  to  see  how  their  own  description  is 
similar  and  different  to  that  of  the  author. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  physical 

descriptions 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  For  sources  of  characters,  have  the  pupils  refer 
back  to  their  writer’s  journals,  directions  for 
experiments  or  games,  poems,  diaries,  sense 
careers  paragraphs,  and  so  on.  Using  people 
in  these  writings  or  imagining  about  people 
involved  in  them  (the  scientist  who  performs 
the  experiment,  the  person  who  sniffs  and 
tastes  the  tea,  the  spice  explorer  who  writes  in 
a  diary),  the  pupils  can  choose  one  or  two 
characters  and  tell  about  their  physical 
appearance. 

2.  Such  descriptions  might  be  done  orally  at  first. 

3.  Then  they  could  be  written  in  sentence  and 
paragraph  form  after  the  pupil  has  expressed 
her  or  his  thoughts  and  obtained  opinions  or 
advice  from  the  others  in  the  class. 


Extension  Activity/playing  a  pictorial 

character-description  game 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  You  might  make  or  have  several  pupils  make 
a  character-building  game.  (Note:  sensitivity 
to  differences  in  physical  appearances  must 
be  maintained  in  this  activity.) 

2.  List  physical  categories  such  as  noses,  eyes, 
eyebrows,  teeth,  mouths,  chins,  hair,  arms, 
hands,  feet,  legs,  height,  mass,  and  so  on. 

3.  For  each  category,  draw  or  describe  in  a  few 
words,  several  kinds  of  noses,  eyes,  and  so  on. 

4.  Pictures  of  specific  features  from  magazines  or 
newspapers  could  also  be  cut  out,  and  placed 
on  cardboard. 

5.  Before  having  the  pupils  make  cards  for 
different  types  of  features,  you  might  discuss 
the  categories  with  them  and  draw  out  some  of 
the  different  kinds  of  features  possible.  For 
example,  you  might  have  them  look  at  the 
different  kinds  of  noses  in  the  classroom  or 
think  of  people  they  know.  Some  will  be  short, 
others  long,  some  will  be  narrow,  others  broad; 
some  will  be  straight,  others  bumpy,  and  so  on. 

6.  Draw  out  that  for  each  of  these  features  there 
are  many  different  kinds — shapes,  sizes, 
contours,  colors,  and  even  textures. 

7.  You  might  have  small  groups  responsible  for 
producing  a  dozen  or  so  cards  with 
descriptions  of  different  kinds  of  a  particular 
feature. 

8.  In  pooling  these  cards,  the  game  is  made. 

9.  Have  players  select  one  card  from  each  of  the 
categories  used. 

10.  The  player  is  to  “build”  a  person  using  the 
information  given  on  these  cards  and  to  write 
three  or  four  sentences  describing  them. 

11 .  They  might  give  the  character  a  particular 
occupation  or  identity,  such  as  a  witch,  a 
baker,  or  a  coffee-taster. 
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Extension  Activity /determining  correct  use  of 

plural  nouns 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  check  back  over  their 
writings — directions,  stories,  diaries,  factual 
paragraphs,  short  reports,  poems,  and  so 
on — to  see  that  they  have  used  the  correct 
form  of  plural  nouns. 

2.  Any  corrections  in  spelling  and  agreement  with 
verbs  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

Extension  Activity/playing  spelling  games  for 

practice  in  using  correct  endings 

Reading,  speaking 

1 .  A  variety  of  spelling  games  can  be  made,  using 
singular  nouns  on  one  set  of  cards  and  the 
endings  s  and  es  on  another  set  of  cards. 

2.  Players  would  be  given  five  or  six  words  from 
each  of  these  three  piles  and  use  them  to  make 
at  least  four  plural  words. 

3.  Words  made  would  then  be  used  in  an  oral 
sentence. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  form  of  Tic-tac-toe 

for  practice  in  selecting  correct  plural  endings 

Reading 

1 .  Construct  a  form  of  Tic-tac-toe  using  large 
cards  containing  game  grids  and  smaller  cards 
containing  singular  nouns  with  spaces  left  for 
the  addition  of  s  and  es  at  the  end  of  each. 

2.  Players  would  each  be  dealt  at  least  10  cards 
from  each  of  these  three  categories. 

3.  They  would  in  turn  place  a  card  on  the  square 
of  their  choice,  making  the  word  placed  plural. 

4.  The  winner  fills  the  grid  first  in  the  usual 
manner  with  nouns  of  one  type  of  plural  form  (s 
or  es). 

5.  Players  can  block  each  other  by  placing  a  noun 
requiring  a  different  plural  form  in  the  path  of 
their  opponent. 

6.  The  game  could  be  made  self-correcting  by 
having  the  plural  form  of  each  word  written  on 
the  back  of  each  card. 


PAGE  106 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  and  poem,  “No 

Stranger  to  Me” 

1 .  Obtain  an  abridged  copy  or  retell  orally  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  as  background 
for  the  poem,  “No  Stranger  to  Me.” 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  children  the  meaning  of 
the  title,  using  the  expression  in  several 
sentences  that  supply  content  clues. 

3.  Then  ask  the  children  to  think  of  a  time  when 
either  they  helped  someone  in  need  or 
someone  helped  them. 

4.  Ask  volunteers  to  tell  about  their  experiences 
and  have  the  children  keep  these  in  mind  as 
they  read  the  poem  with  you. 

5.  You  might  also  do  a  brief  vocabulary  preview 
of  such  words  as  compassion,  recover,  need, 
beast,  and  inn. 

6.  Such  words  could  be  brought  out  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  or  retelling  of  the  story 
rather  than  treated  separately. 

7.  You  might  ask  the  children  to  name  a  need 
they  have  around  five  o’clock  each  day,  a  need 
they  have  if  their  sneakers  have  just  fallen 
apart,  and  so  on. 

8.  Ask  them  to  relate  a  need  they  had  to  an 
experience  in  which  someone  else  filled  this 
need  for  them — whether  it  was  being  given 
dinner,  being  bought  a  new  pair  of  sneakers, 
being  helped  to  change  a  flat  bicycle  tire,  and 
so  on. 

9.  Emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  of 
the  poem. 

10.  Give  the  pupils  the  expressions  “What’s 
mine  is  yours”  and  “I’d  give  you  the  shirt  on 
my  back.” 

11 .  Have  them  tell  what  these  expressions  mean 
and  draw  out  that  this  is  also  the  meaning  of 
the  poem’s  last  lines. 

12.  You  might  have  them  put  these  lines  in  their 
own  words,  as  if  they  were  telling  the  lesson 
in  a  fable  or  other  such  tale. 
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Activity  2 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  dramatize  a  situation  in  order  to 

write  about  it 

1.  In  answering  the  questions  following  the  poem, 
you  might  have  the  pupils  act  out  the  situation 
of  their  choice  before  they  begin  to  write  about 
it. 

2.  Such  improvisations  help  to  clarify  their 
thoughts  and  bring  out  any  weaknesses  of 
action  or  character  development  before  they 
begin  to  write. 

Extension  Activity/researching  helping 

organizations 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  found  out  what  groups 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Humane  Society, 
and  the  SPCA  are,  you  might  have  them 
research  to  find  out  more  about  local  and 
municipal  groups  or  organizations  that  help 
others. 

2.  Before  starting  their  research,  you  might  briefly 
discuss  with  them  the  differences  between 
volunteer  service  clubs  such  as  the  B’Nai 
B’rith,  the  Kiwanis,  and  so  on,  and  municipal  or 
provincial  organizations. 

3.  Then  discuss  with  the  children  what  resources 
they  can  draw  on  in  order  to  find  out  the  names 
of  organizations  and  service  clubs — the  local 
library,  a  municipal  office,  a  local  sports  arena 
or  community  center  could  provide  information 
for  the  pupils. 

4.  Once  they  have  developed  a  list  of  local 
organizations  or  clubs  and  addresses,  the 
pupils  might  choose  one  and  do  a  short  report 
about  it. 

5.  As  with  other  reports,  draw  out  a  list  of  basic 
questions  from  which  they  can  choose  two  or 
three  to  answer  in  their  report. 

6.  Questions  might  include  such  things  as: 

— What  does  this  club  or  organization  do? 

— Who  are  its  members? 

— Where  does  it  operate? 

—  How  does  it  operate  or  help  people? 

— What  kinds  of  people  belong  to  it? 


— What  could  I  do  to  help  out  in  an 
organization  like  this? 

7.  They  could  then  contact  the  organization  for 
information  that  answers  their  questions. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  chart  of  organizations 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  In  connection  with  the  above  activity,  the  pupils 
could  make  a  chart  of  the  organizations  they 
listed. 

2.  One  side-column  would  be  for  volunteer 
service  clubs  and  a  second  for  organizations 
with  paid  staff. 

3.  Headings  on  the  chart  could  include  things 
such  as: 

— size 
— location 
— type  of  help  given 
— type  of  services  available 

4.  A  variation  of  this  chart  could  be  to  use  the 
chart  form  to  compare  organizations  that  deal 
with  people,  animals,  and  the  environment. 

Extension  Activity/planning  for  community 

improvement  (transfer  to  the  home  and 

community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  Throughout  the  foregoing  activities,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  way  in  which  the 
community  helps  the  individual  meet  her  or  his 
needs  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

2.  The  foregoing  reports,  lists,  and  charts  should 
all  be  done  with  this  in  mind. 

3.  Rather  than  focusing  on  large  federal  or 
provincial  organizations,  try  to  direct  the  pupils 
to  local,  municipal,  or  neighborhood 
organizations,  with  which  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  some  contact. 

4.  Then  using  their  own  neighborhoods  or  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school,  small  groups  of 
pupils  could  decide  on  a  need  that  exists  in 
their  community. 

5.  Such  needs  might  be  discussed  beforehand 
with  the  entire  class  and  include  such 
considerations  as: 

— setting  up  litter  boxes 
— crosswalk  safety  patrols 
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— after-school  recreation  areas 

— a  trading  center  or  recycling  depot  for 
unwanted  articles 

— keeping  the  playground  clean 

— organizing  games  for  the  younger  children 
at  recess 

— starting  a  welcome  club  for  pupils  new  to 
the  neighbourhood  and  school 

— helping  pupils  weak  in  subject  areas  they 
are  strong  in 

6.  Some  of  the  needs  discussed  may  involve  the 
availability  of  adults,  while  others  may  be  dealt 
with  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

7.  Make  sure  you  establish  with  them  which 
needs  require  adult  help  or  supervision  and 
which  they  can  deal  with  on  their  own. 

8.  Each  group  would  choose  such  a  community 
need,  discuss  how  it  could  be  met,  and  then 
devise  methods  of  implementing  their 
suggestions. 

9.  Each  member  of  the  group  would  write  a  short 
report  about  their  decisions,  outlining  the  need, 
why  it  exists,  and  what  they  can  do  to  meet  it. 

10.  They  might  also  give  their  plan  a  name  in 
which  the  kind  of  need  is  indicated. 

11 .  The  reports  could  then  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  Neighborhood  Center. 

12.  Those  suggestions  with  potential  for 
implementing  could  be  selected,  discussed, 
and  begun  as  after-school  projects. 

Extension  Activity /writing  fables 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Several  of  Aesop's  fables  also  deal  with  the 
concept  of  helping  one’s  neighbor  or  another. 

2.  You  might  obtain  and  read  any  of  the  following 
fables  to  the  class:  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,” 
“The  Slave  and  the  Lion,”  “The  Lion  and  the 
Boar,”  and  “The  Boys  and  the  Frogs.” 

3.  After  discussing  with  the  pupils  the  lesson  of 
the  fable,  have  them  write  their  own  fables 
about  helping  others. 

4.  You  could  first  discuss  with  them  some  of  the 
possible  lessons  they  might  use  in  their  fables: 

— try  being  kind  to  a  newcomer 


— treat  things  smaller  and  weaker  than 
yourself  with  kindness  and  compassion 

— don't  let  your  actions  cause  distress  to 
others 

5.  You  might  have  the  pupils  suggest  specific 
examples  of  these  lessons,  such  as  not  littering 
a  neighbor’s  lawn  with  candy  wrappers. 

6.  After  this  discussion,  have  the  pupils  write  their 
fables. 

7.  Remind  them  that  if  they  use  animals  as  their 
characters,  they  will  be  using  personification. 

8.  They  might  also  use  real  people  for  their  fable 
rather  than  animals  if  they  wish.  If  so,  remind 
them  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  can 
describe  their  characters,  such  as  telling  about 
what  they  look,  talk,  or  walk  like. 

9.  Completed  fables  should  be  checked  for 
mechanics  such  as  spelling,  indenting 
paragraphs,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  so  on. 

10.  Once  a  final  copy  has  been  made,  the  pupils 
could  illustrate  their  fables  and  place  them  on 
display  in  the  Neighborhood  Center. 

11.  Here,  they  could  be  read  by  others  and 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  lesson  about  being 
a  good  neighbor  that  each  fable  tries  to 
show. 

PAGE  108 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  was 
happening  sometime  in  the  past 

Objective:  to  develop  pupils’  awareness  of  the 

past  progressive  of  be 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  past  progressive  of  be 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  present  progressive 
tense,  presented  in  the  chapter,  “Just  For 
Starters.” 

2.  Then  frame  questions  for  the  children  that  will 
require  the  use  of  the  past  tense  using  the  verb 
be  as  a  helper. 

3.  You  might  ask  a  question  such  as,  “What  were 
you  doing  last  night?” 
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4.  Remind  the  pupils  to  use  the  same  verb  form  in 
answering  the  question  as  you  used  in  the 
question  itself. 

5.  The  pupils  could  form  sentences  using  a  model 

that  combines  both  present  and  past 
progressive  tenses,  such  as,  “Last  Monday  I 
was  ....  and  today  lam . ” 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  further  understanding  of  the  past 

progressive  tense 

1.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  sentences 
suggested  in  the  last  activity. 

2.  Place  sentences  with  the  present  progressive 
tense  in  one  column  and  those  using  the 
past  progressive  tense  in  another. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  carefully  examine  both 
columns  and  point  out  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  verbs  in  each. 

4.  They  should  see  that  in  both  cases  the  verb 
consists  of  two  words,  that  ing  is  added  to  the 
root  verb  of  each,  and  that  a  form  of  be  is  a 
helper  verb  in  each. 

5.  To  establish  the  differences  between  the  two 
columns,  ask  the  pupils  if  the  verbs  in  each  are 
telling  about  the  same  time — which  verbs  tell 
about  present  time  and  which  tell  about 
something  that  went  on  in  the  past. 

6.  Using  verbs  from  the  Doing  Words  or  Verb  list 
begun  in  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?”  have  the 
pupils  orally  give  sentences  in  which  they  use 
these  two  tenses  with  the  helper  verb  be. 

7.  Ensure  that  the  pupils  understand  that  the  verb 
form  was  is  singular  and  used  only  with 
singular  nouns  and  that  the  verb  form  were  is 
plural  and  used  only  with  plural  nouns. 

8.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  difference  in  number 
between  the  words  child  and  children  and 
have  them  use  these  words  in  sentences  to 
show  this  difference. 

9.  Orally  give  the  pupils  sentences  in  which  the 
helper  verb  is  missing  and  have  them  supply 
it,  using  the  correct  tense  and  form. 

10.  You  might  give  pairs  of  sentences  such  as, 
“Yesterday  she  ....  sitting  on  that  chair. 


Today  she _ sitting  in  a  different  one.” 

“Last  month  we  saw  a  lizard  while  we _ 

playing  in  our  neighbor’s  yard.  When  we 
spotted  the  lizard,  it  ....  lying  on  a  rock  in 
the  sun.” 

11.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  context  clues  in 
each  sentence  that  indicated  which  form  and 
tense  to  use. 

12.  If  necessary,  place  their  answers  on  the 
chalkboard  so  that  the  sentence  clues  may  be 
more  closely  examined. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  a  story  in  the  past 

progressive 

Writing,  speaking 

1 .  Place  the  following  story  on  the  chalkboard  or 
duplicate  and  distribute  copies  to  the  pupils. 

2.  It  could  also  be  done  as  an  oral  activity. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  say  or  write  the  correct  form  of 
the  verb  above  those  in  parentheses  ( ). 

4.  Remind  them  that  they  will  be  using  the  ing 
form  of  the  verb  with  either  the  present  or  past 
tense  of  the  helper  verb  be. 

5.  After  the  pupils  have  indicated  the  appropriate 
verb  forms  for  this  story,  you  might  have  them 
continue  it. 

6.  They  could  tell  how  they  think  the  fox  finally 
outwits  the  selfish  crow. 

7.  You  might  also  briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils 
what  would  make  the  crow  a  poor  neighbor. 

Last  week  while  I  (walk)  in  the  woods,  I 
saw  a  very  strange  sight.  A  crow  and  a  fox 
(talk)  together. 

The  crow  (perched)  on  the  branch  of  a 
cedar  tree,  while  the  fox  (sat)  on  the  ground 
below.  The  crow  has  a  large  chunk  of  cheese 
in  its  mouth,  so  it  (not  say)  very  much.  The 
fox  (try)  to  persuade  the  crow  to  share  the 
cheese,  but  the  crow  (not  listen)  to  its 
arguments. 

What  do  you  think  was  going  on  inside  the 
fox’s  head? 

“I  (get)  tired  of  this  selfish  crow.  He  (not 
share)  the  cheese  with  me  because  he  is  so 
selfish.  All  the  other  birds  and  animals  (eat) 
their  lunches,  but  not  me. 
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Extension  Activity/  practicing  writing  sentences 
in  the  past  progressive 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  select  several  characters  they 
have  created  and  described  throughout  this 
chapter  or  in  others. 

2.  Using  verbs  and  adverbs  from  their  lists,  have 
them  write  two  or  three  sentences  telling  about 
each  character. 

3.  Their  sentences  must  use  the  past  tense  of  the 
helper  verb  be  and  may  also  use  the  simple 
past  tense  of  other  verbs. 

4.  Using  one  of  the  characters  “built”  in  the  game 
described  previously,  you  might  develop  some 
sentences  orally  with  the  pupils  and  place 
these  on  the  chalkboard. 

PAGE  110 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 
Objective:  to  create  poems  orally 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  poem,  “Neighbors.” 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  the  poet  thinks 
neighbors  are  like  and  why  she  thinks  so. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  compare  this  attitude  with 
those  expressed  earlier  and  recorded  on  the 
chalkboard. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
poet  and  to  give  the  reasons  why  they  think  as 
they  do. 

5.  Refer  them  to  items,  pictures,  writings,  and  so 
on  in  the  Neighborhood  Center  for  additional 
ideas  about  neighbors. 

6.  With  the  class,  orally  build  a  poem  in  which 

each  line  begins  with,  “Neighbors  are  people 
who  ....,”  “Neighbors  are  .... ,”  or  “My 
Neighbors  are . ” 

PAGE  110 

Learning  to  Use  Words 
Understanding  the  history  of  surnames 

Objective:  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the 
history  of  surnames 

Activity  1  / 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 


Objective:  to  introduce  the  development  of 
surname  use 

1 .  After  the  pupils  have  examined  their  own 
surnames  and  those  in  the  pupil  text,  have 
them  look  for  their  first  names  in  the  dictionary. 

2.  While  not  all  surnames  will  have  a  meaning 
recorded  in  the  dictionary,  most  first  names  or 
given  names  will  be  listed.  If  there  are  children 
who  speak  other  languages  in  the  class,  have 
them  tell  about  different  surnames  in  their 
language. 

4.  They  might  be  able  to  translate  such  names  as 
Butcher,  Baker,  Fisher,  and  so  on  into 
surnames  used  in  their  language. 

5.  They  might  also  ask  their  parents  or  relatives 
for  examples  of  such  names  and  relate  these  to 
the  class  later. 

6.  In  discussing  the  North  American  native 
names,  draw  out  the  fact  that  such  names  tell 
more  than  what  the  person  does — they  tell  of 
important  deeds,  of  special  gifts  or 
accomplishments,  or  qualities  of  the  person. 

7.  Have  them  use  resources  such  as 
encyclopedias,  books  of  poems  about  and  by 
native  people,  texts,  and  fiction  books  to  find 
other  such  names,  preferably  in  the  particular 
language  of  the  native  peoples. 

8.  Ask  the  children  to  speculate  about  the  kind  of 
name  they  might  give  themselves  using  similar 
reasons  as  those  given  above. 

9.  Have  them  make  up  a  name  that  would  tell  any 
of  the  following: 

— where  you  were  born 
— what  you  want  to  be 
— what  your  outstanding  qualities  are 
— what  you  dream  of  being 

10.  They  could  also  make  up  a  name  for 
themselves  using  the  same  criteria  if  they 
were  living  in  the  future,  perhaps  in  the  space 
year  56899. 

Extension  Activity/researching  surnames 
Writing 

1.  Have  the  children  list  surnames  in  the 

classroom  along  with  as  much  information 

about  each  as  they  can  find. 
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2.  Have  small  groups  of  pupils  work  together  to 
collect  information  about  several  names. 

3.  If  possible,  have  the  children  tell  what  country 
the  name  indicates  (France,  Italy,  England, 
Jamaica,  and  so  on),  and  what  this  name 
would  be  in  other  languages. 

4.  Such  a  list  could  be  posted  in  the 
Neighborhood  Center  with  a  title  such  as 
“Neighbors’  Names”  and  accompanied  by 
self-portraits  of  the  pupils  for  them  to  use  as 
models  or  guidelines. 

PAGE  111 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  increase  awareness  of 

neighborhood  occupations 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  pictures  on  page  111 . 

2.  Ask  them  to  identify  what  the  different  people 
do  and  tell  whether  any  of  these  people  would 
be  found  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

3.  Have  volunteers  relate  any  experiences  or 
contact  they  have  had  with  people  in  jobs  such 
as  these. 

4.  Then  ask  the  children  to  tell  what  they  think  a 
neighbor  is  in  a  few  senteces. 

5.  They  could  also  give  examples  of  neighbors 
from  home,  school,  provinces,  countries,  and 
so  on. 

6.  Record  several  responses  and  ideas  on  the 
chalkboard  and  discuss  them  briefly. 

7.  In  discussing  the  pictures  of  people  at  work, 
remind  the  pupils  of  their  earlier  discussion 
about  the  tree-trimmer’s  special  clothing  and 
equipment. 

8.  Have  a  similar  discussion  with  the  pupils  about 
the  different  uniforms  and  equipment  pictured 
here,  drawing  out  the  different  reasons  for 
them. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  factual  paragraph 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  children  choose  one  of  the 
occupations  pictured  and  write  a  factual 
paragraph  telling  about  it. 


2.  They  could  write  instead  about  what  a  parent 
or  relative  does  if  they  wish. 

3.  Remind  them  to  begin  their  paragraph  with  a 
topic  sentence  and  to  check  their  details  to  be 
sure  that  these  tell  about  the  topic  sentence. 

PAGE  112  and  113 

Learning  to  Use  Words 
Understanding  words  from  another 
language 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  similarities 
among  words  from  various  languages 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  neighbors 
from  foreign  lands 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  up  the  word  neighbor  in 
the  dictionary  and  record  their  findings  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Stress  in  this  instance  that  among  other  things, 
neighbor  indicates  nearness  or  proximity. 

3.  Then  ask  the  pupils  how  long  it  took  the 
explorers  on  the  spice  voyages  to  make  their 
journeys,  how  long  it  took  early  settlers  to 
reach  the  west  coast  of  Canada,  or  how  long  it 
took  to  go  from  Vancouver  to  Ottawa  before  the 
days  of  train,  car,  and  airplane. 

4.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  such  journeys 
took  anywhere  from  several  days  to  several 
months. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  with  them  why  these  distances 
can  be  traveled  in  much  shorter  periods  of  time 
today. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  this  brings  people 
closer  together  not  only  in  time  but  in  distance 
and  have  them  give  examples  of  “neighbors” 
that  one  hundred  years  ago  would  have  been 
strangers. 

7.  In  this  manner,  draw  out  the  fact  that  now  even 
nations  that  seem  far  away  are  really  very  close 
to  us  and  can  be  considered  our  “neighbors." 

8.  Ask  them  for  examples  of  such  “neighbors” 
brought  about  by  airplane  travel  in  particular. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  concept  of  neighbors 

as  revealed  in  the  poem,  “Each  in  His  Own 

Way” 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  name  some  of  the 
countries  alluded  to  in  the  different  stanzas. 

2.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

—  In  what  countries  do  you  eat  with  a  fork, 
with  chopsticks,  or  with  your  fingers? 

— What  would  you  be  eating? 

— In  what  countries  would  you  buy  a 
poncho,  a  kimono,  or  a  sari? 

— What  are  these  things? 

3.  Ask  the  children  if  good  neighbors  argue  about 
who  has  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  and 
have  them  tell  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

4.  If  it  is  important  for  neighbors  to  let  each  other 
do  things  in  their  own  way,  ask  the  children  why 
it  would  also  be  important  for  countries  to  do 
the  same. 

5.  Have  the  children  give  examples  of  neighbors 
doing  the  same  thing  in  different  ways,  perhaps 
drawing  on  some  of  the  examples  given  in  the 
poem. 

6.  They  might  relate  experiences  they  have  had 
where  they  did  a  thing  one  way  while  a  friend  or 
neighbor  from  another  country  did  it  differently. 

7.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  these  differences  enrich 
rather  than  threaten  people — that  you  are  a 
“bigger”  person  if  you  know  how  to  cook  the 
dishes  of  many  countries  rather  than  yours 
alone,  if  you  can  enjoy  hearing  the  songs  and 
stories  of  other  peoples,  if  you  can  take  an 
interest  in  the  ways  other  people  do  things 
rather  than  being  interested  only  in  your  own, 
and  so  on. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  recognize  similarities  among 

languages 

1.  In  discussing  the  words  for  friend,  point  out  the 
similarities  between  the  French  and  Italian 
words  and  introduce  the  English  word 
amicable  to  the  pupils. 


2.  Have  them  tell  the  similarity  between  the 
German  word  and  the  English  word,  spelling  it 
aloud. 

3.  If  any  pupils  are  familiar  with  Slavic  languages, 
they  might  be  able  to  give  background 
information  on  the  similarity  of  the  Ukrainian 
word  to  other  languages. 

Extension  Activity/to  enlarge  the  concept  of 

neighbors  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  listening 

1.  Bring  in  or  have  the  pupils  bring  in  books  that 
deal  with  the  stories,  songs,  foods,  clothing, 
heroes,  and  entertainments  of  different 
countries. 

2.  Display  these  in  the  Neighborhood  Center 
under  the  title,  “Neighbors  Around  the  World.” 

3.  You  might  obtain  a  copy  of  Elizabeth  Yates’ 
book,  Rainbow  Round  the  World,  A  Story  of 
UNICEF  (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1954)  and  read  excerpts  to  the 
pupils.  This  book  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a 
young  boy  who  travels  the  world  to  find  out 
about  UNICEF. 

4.  There  are  several  easy-to-read  books  available 
about  the  United  Nations,  all  of  which  are  well 
illustrated  with  pictures  or  photographs.  These 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson. 

5.  Allow  the  children  time  to  look  through  these 
materials  so  that  in  subsequent  activities,  they 
will  have  a  clearer  idea  of  which  countries  they 
would  like  to  find  out  more  about. 

Extension  Activity/planning  a  UN  program 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 

producing 

1.  Have  the  children  plan  a  United  Nations 
program  (around  Hallowe’en  time  if  at  all 
possible). 

2.  They  could  arrange  a  display  of  articles  from 
other  countries  in  the  “Neighbors  Around  the 
World”  section  of  the  Center. 
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3.  Such  items  might  be  baked,  made,  brought 
from  home  with  their  parents’  permission,  or 
borrowed  from  a  library  or  social  club  of  a 
particular  country.  They  might  also  bring  in 
records,  song  lyrics,  stories,  handcrafts,  and 
so  on. 

4.  If  the  pupils  know  people  who  have  traveled  to 
other  lands,  they  might  invite  them  to  talk  to  the 
class  about  their  visits  and  perhaps  show 
pictures  of  what  they  have  seen. 

3.  If  possible,  discuss  with  the  guest  beforehand 
what  kinds  of  things  they  can  draw  from  their 
visit  that  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
children. 

6.  As  with  the  tarantella  in  the  chapter,  “Spiders 
Are  Different,”  the  pupils  might  learn  about  the 
songs  and  dances  of  other  countries, 
provinces,  or  native  peoples. 

7.  If  the  children  are  able  to  relate  these  to  their 
own  heritages,  encourage  them  to  do  so  and 
share  this  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

8.  Discuss  with  the  children  what  kinds  of  foods 
they  might  serve  at  their  United  Nations 
program  and  what  costumes  they  may  be  able 
to  make,  assemble,  or  borrow. 

9.  If  other  classes,  adults  from  the  community,  or 
parents  are  invited,  the  invitations  could  be 
printed  in  a  variety  of  languages. 

10.  If  the  cultural  background  of  your  particular 
class  permits  such  an  arrangement,  you 
might  have  small  groups  of  pupils  work  on 
one  particular  country  with  the  group  leader  a 
person  either  from  that  country  or  whose 
relatives  came  from  the  country. 

11.  Films  about  the  UN  and  UNICEF  could  be 
previewed  and  shown  to  the  pupils  as  part 
of  this  day’s  program. 

12.  If  weather  permits,  some  of  the  games  or 
sports  of  other  countries  might  be  played 
outside. 

13.  In  the  chapter,  “One  To  Be  Ready,”  directions 
for  games  were  written  by  the  pupils.  Have 
them  check  back  to  these  directions  to  see  if 
any  included  games  from  other  countries.  If 
so,  such  games  could  be  discussed  and  then 
played. 


Extension  Activity/writing  a  short  report 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1.  Using  the  materials  available  in  the  “Neighbors 
Around  the  World”  section  of  the  center,  have 
the  pupils  choose  one  particular  aspect  of  a 
country  (food,  clothing,  songs  or  games)  and 
write  a  short  report  about  this  topic. 

2.  These  reports  could  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
center  or  used  as  part  of  a  class  “language 
collage”  that  could  include  poems,  stories,  and 
so  on. 

3.  At  this  point  the  pupils  might  be  encouraged  to 
find  out  about  other  organizations  that  help 
others  on  an  international  basis. 

4.  Such  organizations  could  form  the  basis  of  a 
short  report  by  the  pupils. 

5.  These  reports  could  be  given  orally  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  class  could  learn  of  these 
organizations  as  well. 

Extension  Activity/dramatizing  being  good 

neighbors  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading 

1 .  Have  the  children  act  out  the  following  situation 
in  pairs  or  small  groups. 

2.  Ask  the  children  to  give  their  group  a  name  and 
tell  them  that  they  will  represent  a  country.  The 
name  can  be  imaginary. 

3.  Then  give  each  group  a  brief  written 
description  of  their  country — where  it  is,  what 
its  advantages  are,  what  its  disadvantages  are, 
what  its  needs  are,  what  its  strengths  are,  and 
soon. 

4.  Give  the  pupils  ample  time  to  read  and  discuss 
this  information  as  it  will  be  the  basis  of  their 
improvisations. 

5.  Give  the  pairs  in  the  groups  different  qualities, 
so  that  one  group  may  have  valuable  farmland 
but  no  farm  machinery  while  another  group 
may  have  factories  that  could  produce  farm 
machinery  but  not  have  any  land  left  for 
farming.  One  group  may  have  people  trained  in 
building  road,  bridges,  and  buildings  while 
another  may  have  people  trained  in  crafts  such 
as  pottery,  weaving,  cloth-dying,  and  so  on. 
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6.  Then  have  the  pupils  act  out  a  situation  in 
which  the  leaders  and  workers  of  each 
“country”  meet  to  talk  about  how  they  can  pool 
their  resources  and  be  good  neighbors  to  each 
other. 

8.  After  allowing  time  for  the  pupils  to  improvise, 
discuss,  and  polish  their  situation,  they  may 
present  them  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

9.  The  situations  given  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
reflect  modern  times.  They  could  place  the 
children  in  the  past  in  which  they  lack  modern 
conveniences  or  they  could  place  them  in  the 
distant  future.  In  such  a  time,  perhaps  the 
availability  of  breathable  air  might  be  a  real  need 
in  a  particular  country  (Tokyo,  Japan’s  sidewalk 
oxygen-masks  presently  foreshadow  this 
possibility). 
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8/SUPERSAURUS! 

This  chapter  introduces  the  pupils  to  information, 
factual  and  fictional,  about  the  dinosaur  and 
those  who  study  it.  In  it  the  pupils  examine  the 
difference  between  fact  and  opinion,  news 
reports  and  stories,  and  use  the  theme  material 
to  practice  the  rudiments  of  research  skills.  The 
pupils  make  a  Dinosaur  Center  in  which  they 
display  the  activities  involved  in  building  these 
concepts  and  skills. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  preparing  news  reports 

•  understanding  “-ologist”  words 

•  researching  report  topics 

•  using  the  time-connectives  before,  after, 
when  and  until 

•  using  commas  with  before,  after,  when,  and 
until 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  114  and  115 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  subject  of  dinosaurs  to 
the  pupils 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  any  words  they  know 
ending  in  -aurus  or  -saur,  drawing  out  the  word 
dinosaur.  Have  pupils  tell  what  they  know 
about  these  prehistoric  creatures  and  have 
volunteers  place  their  statements  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  You  might  ask  them  questions  such  as:  When 
did  dinosaurs  live?  Where  did  they  live?  What 
different  kinds  were  there?  How  big  were  these 
creatures? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  an  imaginary  dinosaur  egg 

1 .  Read  the  pupils  the  following  description  of  a 
dinosaur  egg:  “There  was  the  biggest  egg  I’d 
ever  seen — and  it  had  a  kind  of  leathery  shell, 


more  like  a  turtle  egg,  and  it  was  a  sort  of 
longish  shape  and  big  as  a  mushmelon,  or 
even  bigger  maybe.” 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  would  do  if  they  saw 
an  egg  like  the  one  in  the  description.  How 
would  they  feel?  What  would  they  think  of  it? 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  write  about  an  imaginary  dinosaur 

egg 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  imagine  that  a  dinosaur  egg 
has  hatched  and  the  museum  curator  has  just 
found  a  baby  dinosaur  in  the  showcase.  What 
would  he  do  and  how  would  he  feel? 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  a  story  about  the 
hatching  of  a  dinosaur.  Some  topics  for 
discussion  are  included  as  story  starting  points 
and  these  can  lead  the  pupils  to  raise  their  own 
questions  as  well. 

3.  Following  the  discussion  of  these  topics  are 
acting-out  activities  designed  to  further 
motivate  the  pupils.  Talking  and  acting  gives 
them  specific  vocabulary,  information,  and 
ideas  with  which  to  start  writing. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  story  topics 

1 .  The  pupils  might  consider  the  following  topics: 
a  story  could  take  place  in  a  museum  or  a 
classroom  where  dinosaur  eggs  are  hatching  in 
an  incubator;  the  pupil  could  pretend  to  be  the 
curator  of  the  museum  or  a  boy  or  girl  in  the 
classroom  who  makes  the  discovery;  the  pupil 
could  tell  about  the  size  of  the  baby  dinosaur, 
why  it  took  so  long  for  the  egg  to  hatch,  or  what 
will  happen  to  the  dinosaur. 

2.  In  groups,  have  the  pupils  act  out  the  situation 
before  they  begin  writing. 

3.  Have  them  show  how  they  feel  and  what  they 
do  when  they  see  a  newly  hatched  dinosaur. 
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Extension  Activity/pantomiming 

Listening,  viewing 

1 .  Another  acting-out  activity  could  be  to  have  the 
pupils  reverse  roles  and  pretend  that  they  are 
the  egg,  about  to  hatch.  Have  the  pupils  find  a 
place  on  the  floor  by  themselves.  Then  ask 
them  to  pretend  that  the  room  is  a  nest  filled 
with  dinosaur  eggs  and  to  curl  up  inside  their 
“egg.”  Tell  them  that  they  are  about  to 

hatch  from  the  egg  and  have  them  show  how 
the  egg  will  break.  Will  it  burst  open  quickly  or 
crack  open  gently,  little  by  little? 

2.  Then  have  them  pretend  they  are  a  baby 
dinosaur,  crawling  slowly,  very  slowly  from  the 
egg.  Tell  them  that  they  feel  cramped  and  must 
limp  slowly,  stiffly,  around  their  eggshell.  They 
stretch,  showing  that  it  is  good  to  feel  free. 

Then  they  explore  their  new  world,  using  long 
and  sustained  movements.  They  explore  high 
places  and  low  places,  moving  about  imagining 
trees  and  bushes,  rocks  and  swamps. 

3.  Remind  them  to  use  their  hands  and  feet  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  Tell  them 
that  they  are  hungry — reaching  for  a  leaf  or 
maybe  another  animal.  Suddenly  they  hear  a 
noise.  Where  will  they  run — into  the  water  or 
into  the  undergrowth?  How  will  they  move? 
Now  the  baby  dinosaur  is  tired.  How  does  it 
sleep?  Does  it  stand  up  or  lie  down? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  complete  their  improvisation 
by  being  baby  dinosaurs  going  to  sleep  after 
their  different  adventures. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  114  to  116 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  selection 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  description  of  the  egg  in 
the  Starting  Point  Activities  is  from  The 
Enormous  Egg  by  Oliver  Butterworth  and  that 
the  excerpt  on  pages  1 1 4  and  1 1 5  is  also  from 
this  book.  Since  there  are  a  number  of  excerpts 
from  the  book  throughout  the  chapter,  pupils 
may  be  curious  to  find  out  more  about  the 
story. 


2.  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  either  for 
the  pupils  to  read  on  their  own  or  for  you  to 
read  aloud  on  a  daily  basis.  Another  book  that 
you  might  find  helpful  throughout  the  chapter  is 
a  book  of  dinosaur  poems  called  Dinosaurs 
and  Beasts  of  Yore,  verses  selected  by  William 
Cole  (Collins,  Cleveland,  1979). 

3.  Briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  why  a  story 
about  the  hatching  of  a  dinosaur  egg  would  be 
a  fiction  story  and  not  a  real  one.  Since  such  a 
thing  is  supposed  to  be  impossible,  have  them 
speculate  about  how  they  would  feel  if  they 
saw  such  a  thing  happen,  recalling  their 
reactions  in  the  Starting  Points  Activities.  Ask 
them  if  they  would  feel  differently  about 
discovering  the  egg  at  home  as  opposed  to  the 
classroom  and  have  them  tell  what  the 
differences  would  be.  How  would  they  feel 
about  seeing  it  hatch  behind  glass?  How  would 
they  feel  if  they  saw  it  hatch  under  their  bed  or 
in  a  box  inside  their  closet? 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  review  vocabulary 

1 .  You  might  do  the  following  brief  vocabulary 
preview  with  the  pupils,  stressing  the 
relationship  of  each  word  to  the  situations 
described  in  the  previous  activity.  Words  for 
consideration  could  include  critter,  expected, 
lizardy-looking,  knobs,  startled,  excitement, 
commotion,  squawking,  crowing,  and 
bleating. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  which 
words  might  describe  the  baby  dinosaur  and 
which  would  tell  about  the  reactions  of  people 
or  animals  to  it.  Then  ask  them  which  words 
they  could  include  in  their  lists  of  sound  and 
sight  words  made  in  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You 
Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot?,”  and  have  them  do  so. 

3.  Draw  out  the  meaning  of  these  words  by 
asking  questions  such  as: 

— What  is  a  lizard? 

— What  does  it  look  like? 

— What  is  a  creature  and  a  critter ? 

—  If  you  startle  someone,  what  are  you 
doing  to  them? 

—  Give  an  example  of  when  you  startled 
someone. 
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Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  understand  exclamation  sentences 

1.  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  116,  have 
the  pupils  relate  an  example  of  when  they  were 
very  surprised  by  something  in  their  own  lives. 
Ask  them  to  tell  if  they  behaved  as  Nate  did  or  if 
they  reacted  differently.  Have  them  tell  if  they 
think  the  author  made  Nate’s  reaction  a 
realistic  one,  one  that  they  can  sympathize 
with.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  why  they  think 
as  they  do. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  give  examples  of  exclamation 
sentences  they  would  have  used  in  their  own 
situation  and  have  them  make  up  several  for 
Nate’s  situation  as  well.  Recall  with  the  pupils 
briefly  the  three  other  types  of  sentences  and 
have  them  select  examples  from  the  excerpt  to 
read  aloud  to  the  class. 

3.  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  speculate  about 
why  the  author  used  so  many  exclamation 
sentences  in  describing  this  particular 
situation.  If  volunteers  read  passages  of 
dialogue  using  the  voice  clues  provided  by  the 
end  punctuation,  these  reasons  will  become 
clear.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  same 
sentences  in  flat  monotones  and  observe  the 
difference  created  in  the  feel  of  the  story 
situation. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  understand  sound  words 

1.  In  discussing  the  word  commotion,  recall  the 
vocabulary  preview  and  the  words  the  pupils 
placed  on  their  Sound  Words  list.  Have  them 
tell  why  such  words  help  tell  about  a 
commotion  and  have  them  suggest  other 
words  that  could  do  the  same.  They  might  use 
several  of  these  words  in  sentences  of  their 
own  telling  about  Nate’s  unusual  situation  or 
their  own  situation  in  which  they  were  greatly 
surprised.  The  pupils  could  also  discuss  the 
different  kinds  of  sounds  involved  in 
commotions  in  different  places  such  as  a 
crowded  city  street,  Nate’s  barnyard,  their  own 
backyard,  the  schoolgrounds,  or  a  fairgrounds. 


2.  Any  interesting  or  effective  sound  words 
resulting  from  such  discussions  should  be 
added  to  the  pupils’  list  of  Sound  Words. 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  differentiate  between  fact  and  fiction 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  meanings  of  the 
words  fact  and  fiction,  drawing  out  what  “facts” 
about  dinosaurs  are  given  in  this  excerpt  and 
what  things  are  “fiction”  in  terms  of  dinosaurs. 

2.  Lead  the  pupils  to  realize  that  when  they  are 
telling  a  story,  they  can  mix  both  fact  and 
fiction,  or  they  can  tell  nothing  but  fiction. 

3.  Have  them  indicate  what  kinds  of  writings  they 
would  not  do  this  in,  what  kinds  they  would 
present  only  the  facts  and  not  made-up  events 
or  details. 

Extension  Activity/comparing  stories 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  compare  this  excerpt  about 
discovering  a  hatched  dinosaur  egg  to  the  story 
they  wrote  in  the  Starting  Points  Activities. 

2.  They  might  compare  the  kinds  of  dinosaurs 
hatched,  the  reactions  of  the  main  characters, 
and  what  happened  after  the  discovery. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  examine  their  story  for  words 
indicating  surprise  or  a  commotion.  Using  the 
ones  learned  from  this  excerpt,  they  can  add 
several  to  their  own  story  to  make  it  more 
interesting. 

Extension  Activity /acting  out  situations 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  act  out  the  situation 
presented  in  the  excerpt,  or  they  might  act  out 
a  situation  following  the  discovery. 

2.  Allow  the  pupils  to  work  in  small  groups  to 
discuss  which  aspect  of  the  story  they  will 
dramatize.  Help  them  focus  their  choice  by 
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asking  questions  such  as,  “Will  you  be  eating 
breakfast  the  next  day  when  you  discuss  what 
happened?  Will  you  be  meeting  with  scientists 
who  have  come  to  see  your  dinosaur  or  will  you 
be  telling  your  classmates  about  it?” 

3.  After  discussing  which  situation  they  will 
dramatize,  allow  time  for  improvisation  of 
dialogue  and  further  discussion  in  order  to 
polish  the  situations.  These  can  be  presented 
to  the  rest  of  the  class  when  the  group  feels  it  is 
ready  to  do  so. 


PAGE  117 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  differentiate  between  facts  and 

opinions 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  a  fact  is  and  have 
them  state  several  facts  they  now  know  about 
dinosaurs.  Place  these  on  the  chalkboard  in 
sentence  form. 

2.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
word  opinion,  using  the  following  oral  sentence 
for  context  clues:  “I  think  that  Nate’s  lizard  is 
going  to  make  a  very  interesting  pet.  In  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  the  most  unusual  pet  in  the 
whole  country  or  even  the  world.” 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  opinions  in  sentence 
form  about  the  hatching  egg,  Cynthia,  the  hen, 
Nate,  or  dinosaurs  in  general.  Record  these  on 
the  chalkboard  beside  the  previous  statements 
of  fact  about  dinosaurs. 

4.  Then  ask  the  children  to  compare  the  two 
groups  of  statements,  drawing  out  what  details 
make  their  first  sentences  factual  and  what 
words  or  phrases  indicate  an  opinion  in  their 
second  group  of  sentences. 

5.  Ask  them  how  they  can  prove  the  facts  they 
stated  are  true  and  how  they  can  prove  the 
opinions  they  gave  are  true.  Have  the  pupils 
refer  back  to  the  story  excerpt  and  to  books  or 
materials  on  display  in  the  Dinosaur  Center. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  opinion  words 


1 .  In  discussing  the  opinions  about  the 
Saurornithoides,  you  might  have  the  pupils 
check  their  own  opinions,  recorded  earlier  on 
the  chalkboard,  for  such  words  as  probably, 
believe,  and  generally. 

2.  Using  the  opinion  words  from  each  of  these 
sources,  have  the  pupils  begin  a  list  of  Opinion 
Words,  which  can  be  expanded  as  they 
progress  through  the  chapter. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  that  such  words  are  used  to 
show  some  uncertainty  about  facts  presented, 
and  that  sentences  sounding  like  statements 
may  really  be  the  writer’s  opinions. 

4.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pupils  be  made 
aware  of  words  of  this  type  in  their  critical 
reading  activities. 

5.  You  might  have  the  pupils  skim  newspaper 
articles  or  book  excerpts  previously  selected 
by  you  in  order  to  locate  similar  words  and  to 
note  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  the 
reader’s  interpretation  or  understanding. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  opinions 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  for  their  reaction  to  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  dinosaurs  were  basically  stupid 
creatures  with  small  brains.  Remind  them  of 
the  size  of  these  creatures  and  ask  them  if  this 
difference  surprises  them.  Ask  them  if  they 
have  ever  thought  that  a  large  person  was  also 
an  intelligent  person. 

2.  Point  out  that  sometimes  we  confuse  external 
things  such  as  physical  appearance  with  inner 
things  such  as  intelligence  or  kindness. 

3.  Recall  their  opinions  given  about  spiders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  ‘‘Spiders  Are 
Different.”  Remind  them  that  here  many  of  the 
opinions  were  based  on  the  spider’s 
appearance  rather  than  on  what  it  is  like  or 
what  it  does  in  nature. 

4.  Ask  them  how  their  opinions  about  spiders 
changed  as  they  learned  more  about  them  in 
the  theme. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  opinions  about 
dinosaurs  recorded  previously  on  the 
chalkboard  and  speculate  about  how  some  of 
these  opinions  could  change. 
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Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  size  comparisons 

1 .  In  having  the  pupils  make  estimates  of  the  size 
of  dinosaurs,  draw  out  why  it  is  important  for 
them  to  visualize  as  well  as  read  about  these 
facts.  Ask  them  questions  such  as: 

—  How  does  comparing  a  dinosaur’s  size  to 
the  size  of  something  you  know  help  you 
to  understand  and  see  more  clearly? 

— To  what  things  could  you  compare 
Triceratop’s  horns  or  a  dinosaur’s  skin  in 
order  to  understand  them  better? 

—  How  big  does  the  word  big  mean  to  you? 

— How  does  its  meaning  change  if  you 
mean  big  as  in  an  apartment  building  or 
big  as  in  a  large  ice-cream  cone? 

2.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  in  order  to 
understand  new  things,  they  must  be  related  or 
compared  to  things  they  already  know.  In 
order  to  understand  such  concepts  as  size, 
they  must  be  able  to  visualize  them  clearly  by 
comparing  them  to  things  they  already  know. 

3.  When  the  children  complete  the  sentences 
about  dinosaur  sizes,  they  might  write  two 
versions — one  factual  and  one  imaginative.  In 
the  one  case,  have  them  pretend  they  are 
scientists  explaining  the  size  of  dinosaurs  to  a 
class.  In  the  other  case,  have  them  pretend 
they  are  fiction  writers  trying  to  entertain  and 
interest  their  readers. 

Extension  Activity /constructing  dinosaur 

models 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  construct  a  model  of  a 
dinosaur.  Working  in  small  groups,  they  could 
make  a  large  size  papier-mache  model  or  they 
could  work  individually  on  smaller  models.  In 
either  case,  establish  the  scale  of  the  size  first, 
so  that  they  can  tell  their  viewers  just  how 
much  larger  a  real  dinosaur  would  have  been  in 
comparison  to  their  model. 

2.  Measurements  they  obtained  earlier  could  be 
used  here;  mathematics  skills  would  be  used  in 
reducing  these  dimensions  by  a  tenth  or  more. 


3.  Models  made  on  small  scale  by  individuals 
could  be  constructed  of  aluminum  foil,  which 
will  shape  or  cut  readily  to  the  basic  outline  of 
many  types  of  dinosaurs.  You  might  provide 
the  art  books  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  this 
chapter  for  the  pupils  to  examine  and  discuss 
before  they  begin  their  project. 

4.  They  should  also  list  and  discuss  the  materials 
they  will  need  for  the  skeleton,  the  skin,  and  so 
on. 

5.  Allow  time  for  small  groups  to  discuss  what 
they  need,  who  will  work  on  the  different  areas 
of  the  animal,  and  how  they  will  construct  it. 

6.  Completed  models  could  be  painted  and 
placed  on  display  in  the  Dinosaur  Center.  If  the 
model  is  of  a  particular  dinosaur,  the  pupils 
could  label  it  and  perhaps  write  a  few 
paragraphs  telling  about  it. 

Extension  Activity/writing  opinion  sentences 

Listening,  writing,  reading 

1 .  Read  the  pupils  selections  from  books  that 
deal  with  the  reasons  why  dinosaurs  became 
extinct.  You  might  also  include  any  poems  that 
deal  with  this  topic.  The  book,  What  Really 
Happened  to  the  Dinosaurs  by  Daniel  Cohen 
(E.P  Dutton,  New  York,  1977),  is  particularly 
good  and  a  copy  would  be  helpful  for  this  activity. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  listen  for  words  that  show  the 
writer  is  giving  an  opinion  and  add  these  words 
to  their  list  of  Opinion  Words. 

3.  After  a  number  of  opinion  words  have  been 
selected,  have  the  pupils  write  sentences  of 
their  own  in  which  they  give  opinions  about 
dinosaurs.  If  there  are  any  books  on  display  in 
the  Dinosaur  Center,  the  pupils  might  examine 
these  in  order  to  get  ideas  for  their  sentences. 

PAGE  117 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  news  reports 

Objective:  to  teach  news  report  writing 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  new  vocabulary  to  the 

pupils 

1 .  Before  having  the  pupils  read  the  article  on 
page  116,  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview 
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with  them.  Place  the  following  words  on  the 
chalkboard  .paleontologist,  mesa,  skeletal, 
curator,  upright,  browsed,  and  river  bed. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  the  meanings  of 
these  words,  drawing  out  that  curator  and 
paleontologist  both  name  jobs  that  people 
have,  that  mesa  and  river  bed  name  earth 
formations,  that  browse  is  a  type  of  looking, 
and  that  upright  is  really  made  up  of  two  words 
that  they  already  know. 

3.  The  pupils  might  look  up  these  words  in  a 
dictionary,  read  the  meanings  aloud,  and 
speculate  briefly  on  how  such  words  could  be 
connected  to  a  news  report  about  dinosaurs. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  opinion  words 

1 .  As  the  pupils  read  the  news  article,  have  them 
look  for  words  that  show  opinions  about 
dinosaurs.  Remind  them  that  most  of  these 
words  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  size 
of  this  newly  discovered  dinosaur,  Ultrasaurus. 

2.  After  they  have  read  the  article  and  located 
such  words,  discuss  briefly  the  size  of  this 
dinosaur  and  why  the  writer  compares  it  to  a 
six-story  building. 

3.  Explain  to  them  that  -saurus  is  from  the  Greek 
word  meaning  lizard  and  now  refers  to 
dinosaurs. 

4.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  the 
word  ultra,  perhaps  on  T.V.  commercials  or  in 
advertisements  in  stores  or  newspapers.  Have 
them  tell  what  this  word  means  and  draw  out 
that  ultrasaurus  would  be  the  “ultimate”  in 
dinosaurs,  the  biggest  one  of  all. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  news  article  writing 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  a  newspaper  article 
is  shorter  than  a  story  as  it  includes  only  the 
facts  necessary  for  understanding,  that  it 
should  be  written  without  any  editorial 
comments,  unless  it  carries  a  reporter’s  byline 
so  that  the  reader  can  interpret  the  information 
himself  or  herself. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  basic  facts  would 
appear  in  a  news  article  about  Nate’s 


experience  and  what  details  would  be  left  out 
of  the  news  version. 

3.  Students  are  often  curious  about  the  place 
names  that  occur  at  the  beginning  of  some 
articles.  Point  out  that  these  names  tell  where 
the  article  originated  and  the  letters  or  words 
immediately  following  the  place  name,  such  as 
CP  (Canadian  Press),  AP  (Associated  Press), 
UPI  (United  Press  International),  or  Reuter, 
refer  to  the  news  wire  services  that  supply  the 
paper  with  stories  if  the  paper  doesn’t  have  its 
own  reporter  in  that  area.  If  there  is  no  place 
name  on  the  article,  then  it  originated  in  the  city 
of  publication. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  5  W's  of  reporting 

1 .  In  discussing  the  five  W's  of  news  reporting, 
point  out  to  the  pupils  that  such  questions  can 
also  be  used  when  gathering  information  for 
their  own  writing. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  name  kinds  of  writing  they 
would  use  the  five  W's  in  and  tell  why  these 
questions  would  be  helpful. 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  headlines 

1 .  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  the  purpose  of  a 
headline  is  to  catch  the  reader’s  attention  so 
that  she  or  he  will  want  to  read  the  article. 

2.  You  might  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
headlines  use  a  larger  type  size  and  appear  in 
bolder  type  face  than  the  article  itself. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  whether  headlines  are 
usually  sentences  and  what  kinds  of  words  are 
usually  omitted. 

4.  If  some  pupils  find  writing  a  headline  of  their 
own  too  challenging  at  this  point,  work  with 
them  as  a  group  to  compose  a  group  headline 
and  article. 

Activity  6 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  act  out  a  news  report  situation 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  small 
groups  to  act  out  the  news  report  situation 
before  writing  about  it. 
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2.  In  a  brief  discussion,  establish  with  the  pupils 
who  will  play  the  different  roles,  whatfacts  they 
can  use  from  the  story  excerpt  and  what  facts 
they  will  have  to  add. 

3.  Pupils  could  take  the  part  of  Nate,  an 
on-the-spot  reporter,  members  of  Nate's  family, 
and  possibly  the  dinosaur  itself. 

Extension  Activity/gathering  opinion  words 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  the  news  article  to  add 
words  to  their  list  of  Opinion  Words. 

2.  They  might  read  over  their  own  news  reports  to 
see  where  they  need  to  use  such  words  and 
which  ones  they  could  insert. 

Extension  Activity/studying  newspaper  articles 

(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Following  this  study  of  a  newspaper  article  and 
headline  related  to  the  story  in  the  text,  the 
pupils  could  apply  what  they  have  learned  to 
regular  newspaper  articles. 

2.  If  possible,  try  to  provide  every  child  or  pair  of 
children  with  a  copy  of  the  same  newspaper. 
Check  with  your  local  newspaper  office  in 
advance  to  see  whether  they  will  provide  this 
service  for  your  newspaper  study  activity. 

3.  As  an  alternative,  pupils  could  bring  in  copies 
of  newspapers  from  home.  Before  studying 
certain  articles,  you  might  examine  the 
different  parts  of  the  paper  with  the  pupils. 

4.  In  having  the  pupils  examine  selected 
headlines  and  articles,  remind  them  of  the 
points  discussed  previously.  Some  articles  may 
not  include  the  five  W’s  in  the  first  paragraph. 
Lead  the  pupils  to  make  an  assessment  of 
various  articles  based  on  the  guidelines  on 
page  117. 

5.  After  such  examination  and  discussion,  they 
could  write  a  few  sentences  telling  why  they 
think  a  certain  article  was  well-written  and 
informative  or  not. 


Extension  Activity/writing  fables 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  write  a  fable  telling  how  the 
dinosaur  came  to  be  extinct. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  some  of  the  reasons  why 
dinosaurs  are  thought  to  have  become  extinct. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  discuss  what  kind  of 
“lesson”  they  might  draw  from  these  theories. 
For  example,  they  might  conclude  that  brawn  is 
not  necessarily  better  than  brain,  that  being 
able  to  adapt  to  change  is  an  important  life 
skill,  or  in  a  lighter  vein,  that  refusal  to  eat  one’s 
“greens”  can  lead  to  disastrous  results,  that  an 
Allosaurus’  craving  for  Brontosaurus  burgers 
can  spoil  things  greatly  for  the  Brontosaurus, 
and  so  on. 

4.  When  the  pupils  have  determined  what 
“lesson”  they  want  to  construct  their  fable 
around,  have  them  write  their  story. 

5.  Completed  fables  could  be  illustrated,  read 
aloud  to  the  class,  and  placed  on  display  in  the 
Dinosaur  Center. 

PAGES  118and  119 

Learning  to  Use  Words 
Understanding  “-ologist”  words 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  suffix  “-ologist” 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  word  paleontologist 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  any  information  they 
learned  about  the  word  paleontologist  in  the 
vocabulary  preview  for  the  news  article  on 
page  116.  Tell  them  that  in  this  excerpt  from 
The  Enormous  Egg,  on  page  118,  they  will 
meet  a  paleontologist  and  have  them 
speculate  why  such  a  person  would  want  to 
meet  Nate  and  his  “lizardy-looking  critter.” 

2.  Then  have  them  read  the  excerpt  to  find  out 
more  about  a  paleontologist. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  other  “-ologist”  words 

1.  Using  some  simple  examples,  remind  the 
pupils  of  what  root  words,  suffixes,  and 
prefixes  are.  You  might  use  words  such  as 
helpful,  dishonest,  quickly,  and  soon.  Recall 
with  the  pupils  that  a  prefix  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  root  word,  while  a  suffix  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  root  word. 

2.  If  they  have  not  already  done  so,  have  the 
pupils  look  up  paleontologist  in  the  dictionary 
and  note  the  root  word  and  the  suffix.  After 
talking  about  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  ologist 
as  “someone  who  is  a  pupil  or  specialist  in  a 
certain  field,”  have  them  list  other  words  with 
the  same  ending.  Some  examples  would  be 
anthropologist,  archaeologist,  or  ornithologist. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  about  a  paleontologist 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  information  the 
excerpt  gives  them  about  a  paleontologist  that 
their  dictionaries  did  not.  Then  have  them  look 
up  this  word  in  the  encyclopedia  and  read  the 
information  it  has  to  offer. 

2.  Using  these  three  sources,  orally  develop  a 
paragraph  outline  with  the  pupils  in  order  to  tell 
what  a  paleontologist  does. 

3.  After  a  topic  sentence  has  been  recorded, 
remind  the  pupils  to  check  each  detail  they 
suggest  for  supporting  this  topic  sentence. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  careers  in 

paleontology 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  senses 
that  a  career  in  paleontology  would  involve. 
Ask  them  how  a  person’s  sight,  sense  of  touch, 
hearing,  and  perhaps  even  taste,  would  be 
brought  out  in  such  a  career. 

2.  Remind  them  of  the  digging  expeditions  such 
scientists  often  go  on,  and  briefly  explain  some 
of  the  things  they  would  do  on  these  “digs.” 
Books  such  as  Dinosaurs  and  People  by 
Laurence  Pringle  (Harcourt,  Brace, 

Jovanovich,  New  York,  1978),  and  To  Find  a 


Dinosaur  by  Dorothy  E.  Shuttlesworth 
(Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1973)  provide  excellent  materials  and 
photographs  on  this  topic. 

3.  After  allowing  time  for  the  pupils  to  explore 
these  or  similar  materials  and  discuss  their 
findings,  have  them  write  a  factual  paragraph 
telling  what  senses  a  particular  career  involving 
dinosaurs  would  require.  Such  careers  in 
dinosaurs  might  include  museum  curators, 
officials  of  parks  displaying  dinosaur  models, 
or  the  artists  who  construct  such  models. 

4.  An  area  entitled  “Careers  and  Dinosaurs” 
could  be  set  up  in  the  Dinosaur  Center  and  the 
pupils’  paragraphs  displayed  here. 

Extension  Activity/writing  character  sketches 

Writing 

1.  Using  any  of  the  ologist  people  discussed  or 
written  about  in  the  activities  on  page  119,  you 
might  have  the  pupils  write  a  creative 
description  about  a  character  of  their  choice. 
Remind  them  of  the  different  ways  they 
described  the  physical  appearance  of 
characters  in  the  chapter,  “In  Your 
Neighborhood.”  Such  descriptions  might  be 
realistic  or  imaginative,  involving  true-to-life 
people  or  cartoon-style  characters. 

2.  The  pupils  might  write  their  description 
including  this  person  in  the  story,  The 
Enormous  Egg,  and  tell  how  this  person  will 
come  into  the  story. 

PAGE  119 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  idea  of  organization 

1.  In  discussing  the  word  amateur  with  the  pupils, 
draw  their  attention  to  its  origin  in  the  French 
language.  Recall  with  them  other  words  in  this 
language,  presented  in  the  chapter,  “In  Your 
Neighborhood.” 

2.  Then  have  them  look  carefully  at  the  picture  of 
the  paleontologist  and  his  collection  of 
dinosaur  bones.  Ask  them  if  there  are  many 
pieces  of  bone  in  his  collection  and  draw  out 
that  so  many  items  would  require  some  kind  of 
organization. 
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3.  Ask  them  what  the  paleontologist  could  learn 
from  thousands  of  little  bones  or  pieces  of 
bone  that  were  all  mixed  up — parts  of  one 
dinosaur  mixed  in  with  those  of  another  and  so 
on. 

4.  Establish  with  them  that  by  organizing  these 
items  he  can  learn  about  them.  Then  have  the 
children  speculate  on  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  bones  could  be  organized, 
drawing  out  such  categories  as  size,  type  of 
dinosaur,  part  of  the  body,  age  of  the  bone, 
area  the  bone  was  discovered,  and  so  on. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  organization  in  the  pupils’ 

lives 

1 .  You  might  briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  the 
ways  in  which  organization  plays  a  role  in  their 
own  lives. 

2.  Ask  them  what  happens  if  when  they  get  up  in 
the  morning,  they  can’t  find  a  pair  of  shoes, 
their  shirt  is  too  dirty  to  wear,  and  their  jeans 
have  a  large  hole  in  them.  Have  them  tell  how 
an  organized  person  could  solve  or  avoid  such 
a  problem.  Ask  them  about  their  lockers  (if  they 
have  them  at  school),  their  desks,  their 
notebooks,  their  bedrooms,  their  closets  and 
dressers,  their  toys  and  other  belongings. 

3.  Draw  out  that  all  of  these  things  are  organized 
by  them  to  some  extent  or  another. 

4.  Their  home  routines  of  helping  with  certain 
chores,  eating  at  a  certain  hour,  and  so  on  will 
also  provide  further  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  people  automatically  try  to  order  or 
organize  their  lives. 

Extension  Activity/sorting  objects  into  categories 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Bring  objects  or  have  the  pupils  bring  a  variety 
of  objects  from  home.  Those  used  in  the 
chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is 
Hot?  ”  may  be  used  again  if  available.  Specify 
to  the  pupils  before  they  bring  in  the  objects 
that  you  want  bicycle  things,  things  to  play 
with,  things  to  eat,  things  to  make  objects  with, 
things  to  do  homework  with,  and  so  on. 

Remind  them  to  bring  small  objects  wherever 
possible. 


2.  Place  the  different  objects  in  one  large  box  and 
have  the  pupils  organize  them  by  sorting  them 
into  different  categories.  The  categories 
chosen  may  be  listed  on  cards,  with  the  objects 
placed  under  or  around  the  cards. 

3.  In  addition  to  or  as  an  alternative  to  the  above 
activity,  you  might  have  the  pupils  organize 
ideas  rather  than  objects.  On  separate  cards 
list  various  details  about  a  dinosaur  topic  such 
as  details  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
particular  dinosaur,  details  about  how  to  make 
a  dinosaur  model,  how  to  conduct  a  dinosaur 
dig,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  topics  could  be 
light-hearted,  such  as  items  on  a  dinosaur 
menu  or  food  at  a  dinosaur  restaurant. 

4.  Using  two  or  three  topics,  make  three  or  four 
cards  with  details  telling  about  each.  Mix  the 
detail  cards  in  a  box.  Then  have  pairs  of  pupils 
work  together  to  sort  out  these  detail  cards, 
placing  them  in  groups  that  belong  together 
and  giving  them  a  category  title  such  as 
“Dinosaur  Shapes”  or  “Dinosaur  Dinners.” 

Extension  Activity/diary  writing 

Writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  write  a  diary  entry  for  either 
Mrs.  Vanderloh  or  Dr.  Russell,  telling  about  a 
dinosaur  discovery. 

2.  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  kinds  of  things  go 
into  a  person’s  diary,  and  if  necessary,  refer 
them  back  to  the  materials  in  the  chapter,  “Who 
Am  I?” 

3.  For  a  more  fanciful  approach  to  this  writing 
activity,  some  pupils  may  prefer  to  write  a  diary 
entry  for  the  dinosaur  itself.  If  so,  remind  them 
of  personification  (presented  in  the  chapter, 
“Spiders  Are  Different”)  and  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  will  use  it  in  their  entry. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  dinosaur  words  list 

Reading,  writing,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  begin  a  “Dinosaur  Words”  list 
using  the  following  words:  fossil,  reptile, 
curator,  museum,  collection,  prehistory, 
herbivore,  and  canivore.  The  pupils  would  look 
up  these  words  in  a  dictionary.  With  your  help 
or  on  their  own,  they  would  then  record  the 
meanings  in  their  own  words. 
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2.  These  words  could  also  be  used  orally  in 
sentences  that  show  their  meaning. 

3.  Such  a  list  could  be  placed  in  the  Dinosaur 
Centre  and  added  to  as  the  pupils  progress 
through  the  chapter  or  encounter  interesting 
words  in  their  research  activities. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  dinosaur  chart 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

1.  Thus  far  the  pupils  have  been  exposed  to  three 
kinds  of  dinosaurs — Triceratops  in  the  excerpt 
from  The  Enormous  Egg,  Ultrasaurus  in  the 
newspaper  article,  and  Saurornithoides  in  this 
newspaper  article  about  amateur  and 
professional  paleontologists. 

2.  The  pupils  could  obtain  books  or  encyclopedia 
articles  giving  further  information  about  each  of 
these  dinosaurs  and  record  it  in  chart  form. 

3.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  the  side  columns 
of  the  chart  will  be  (in  this  case,  the  names  of 
each  dinosaur)  and  what  row  headings  they  will 
use  to  compare  the  three  dinosaurs.  Draw  out 
that  areas  such  as  size,  shape,  physical 
appearance,  body  covering,  food  eaten,  and  so 
on  are  possible  headings  for  such  a  chart. 
Develop  several  of  these  headings  orally  with 
the  class  and  allow  them  time  to  develop  their 
own  in  small  groups. 

4.  Such  groups  could  work  together  to  build  the 
chart  comparing  these  dinosaurs  by  recording 
information  about  them  and  organizing  it  under 
the  appropriate  column  headings. 

5.  Completed  charts  could  be  done  on  large 
sheets  of  paper  and  accompanied  by  models 
or  illustrations  of  the  dinosaurs.  These  could 
then  be  placed  on  display  in  the  Dinosaur 
Center. 

PAGES  120  and  121 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Researching  a  report  topic 

Objective:  to  learn  about  researching  report 

topics 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  suitable  report  topics 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  some  topics  are 
suitable  for  a  short  report  while  others  are  not. 


Draw  out  several  topics  about  dinosaurs  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  such  reports  and 
place  these  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Refer  the  pupils  to  the  newspaper  articles  in 
this  chapter  to  help  them  suggest  additional 
topics  for  short  reports  and  place  these  on  the 
chalkboard  as  well. 

3.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  once  a  topic  has 
been  chosen,  the  next  step  is  to  ask 
themselves  questions  they  would  like  to  have 
answered  in  their  report. 

4.  Remind  them  of  the  five  W’s  of  news  reporting 
and  have  them  explain  how  these  questions 
could  be  helpful  in  developing  their  report  topic. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  teach  the  use  of  key  words 

1 .  Use  the  foregoing  topics  listed  on  the 
chalkboard  to  orally  develop  questions  using 
the  five  W’s.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  their 
questions  for  the  topics  given  on  page  120. 

2.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that  headlines  are  often 
not  sentences  and  contain  key  words.  You 
might  use  newspaper  headlines  obtained  in 
their  newspaper  study  as  examples  here.  Point 
out  to  the  pupils  that  a  short  headline  is  a  good 
way  of  catching  a  reader’s  attention. 

3.  Then  point  out  that  the  key  words  of  their 
questions  are  also  a  good  way  of  catching  sight 
of  the  information  they  want  while  skimming  an 
article.  Orally  take  up  several  examples  of 
selecting  key  words  in  report  questions, 
stressing  the  reasons  why  certain  words  in 
each  question  are  left  out.  For  example,  you 
might  ask  the  pupils  why  the  words  some  of 
can  be  left  out  of  the  question  given  on  page 
120,  but  the  words  meat-eating  must  be  left  in. 
Draw  out  that  meat-eating  names  particular 
kinds  of  dinosaurs,  while  some  of  is  a  term 
referring  to  an  unspecified  number.  If  the  word 
five  had  been  used  in  place  of  some  of,  ask  the 
pupils  if  they  would  have  included  this  word  as 
a  key  word  and  have  them  explain  their 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

4.  Stress  continually  the  reason  why  a  particular 
word  or  phrase  can  be  left  out  while  another 
must  be  included  as  a  key  word.  Any  general 
guidelines  that  can  be  drawn  should  be  pointed 
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out  to  the  pupils.  Such  guidelines  might  include 
leaving  out  words  such  as  a,  an,  the,  some 
adjectives,  repeated  words,  the  helper  verb  in  a 
predicate,  or  rewording  several  words  into  one 
synonym  (such  as  appearance  for  the  words 
what  did  it  look  like). 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Researching  a  report  topic 

Objective:  to  learn  about  researching  report 

topics 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  introduce  resource  materials 

1 .  Bring  in  samples  of  encyclopedia  volumes,  the 
index  volume,  and  a  card  catalogue  drawer  if 
possible.  Before  having  the  pupils  examine  and 
discuss  these  resources,  place  the  word 
resource  on  the  chalkboard  and  discuss  its 
meaning  with  the  pupils — that  it  refers  to 
something  that  can  be  drawn  upon  for  help  or  to 
take  care  of  a  need. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  what  other 
things  they  could  use  as  resources  in  looking 
for  information  about  dinosaurs.  Draw  out  that 
natural  science  magazines  could  have  material 
about  dinosaurs.  Remind  them  that  films  or 
filmstrips  may  have  been  made  about  these 
creatures  and  could  also  be  used  as  resources. 
Ask  them  to  name  resources  they  have  been 
making  or  adding  to  as  they  go  through  the 
different  chapters.  Draw  out  that  their  writer’s 
journals,  the  various  word  lists,  and  their  own 
reports  or  factual  paragraphs  could  also  be 
used  as  resources. 

3.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  that  there 
are  many  resources  they  can  use  to  give  them 
information  and  that  the  samples  you  have 
brought  in  are  three  important  ones  that  they 
will  frequently  use. 

Activity  4 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  learn  about  encyclopedias 

1.  In  examining  the  samples,  have  the  pupils 
observe  details  such  as  the  following: 

— What  part  of  the  encyclopedia  volume 


contains  the  volume  name,  lette.  o,  ... 
number? 

— What  do  you  call  this  part  of  the  book? 

(the  spine) 

— How  are  these  volumes  organized? 

— What  letters  appear  on  different  volumes 
alone  and  what  letters  appear  with  other 
letters? 

— What  do  the  combination  of  letters  such 
as  Abr-Bam  stand  for? 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  that  as  in  earlier  chapters 
and  when  they  played  observation  games  in 
the  chapter,  “In  Your  Neighborhood,”  they  will 
use  their  observation  skills  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  about  the  subject  card 

catalogue 

1 .  In  discussing  the  sample  drawer  from  the 
subject  card  catalogue,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
what  the  letters  on  the  front  of  the  drawer  stand 
for. 

2.  Have  them  suggest  topics  that  might  be  found 
inside  the  drawer  and  then  check  to  see  if 
these  are  actually  included.  Make  sure  that  the 
pupils  understand  that  the  cards  given  under  a 
particular  heading  will  be  for  all  the  books  in 
the  library  about  that  topic. 

3.  Have  them  look  at  the  cards  to  see  where 
these  headings  are  placed  and  note  the 
different  kind  of  type  used  (usually  they  are 
typed  in  capital  letters  in  the  top  left-hand 
corner). 

Activity  6 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  learn  about  choosing  resource 

materials 

1 .  In  discussing  these  different  resources,  draw 
out  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  start  off  with  two  or 
three  resources  for  a  topic.  More  resources 
may  be  too  overwhelming  at  first  and  fewer 
resources  may  provide  too  little  information. 
Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  they  will  not  use  all 
the  information  they  read  in  these  resources, 
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but  will  use  only  what  they  need  to  answer  their 
report  questions. 

2.  Remind  them  that  they  should  keep  a  record  of 
the  different  resources  they  do  use  (title  and 
author  should  be  sufficient  at  this  level), 
preferably  on  the  paper  they  use  for  writing 
their  notes.  Such  a  list  could  also  be  kept  on  a 
separate  paper  titled  “Resources  Used.” 

3.  To  illustrate  this  point,  show  the  pupils  several 
books  about  dinosaurs.  Give  them  a  specific 
topic  about  dinosaurs,  such  as  Triceratops,  and 
have  them  choose  two  or  three  books  that  they 
think  might  be  helpful.  Have  them  use  the  titles 
of  the  books  to  make  their  initial  choice.  Then 
have  the  pupils  use  the  index  in  each  book 
chosen  to  locate  the  exact  pages  on  which 
information  about  Triceratops  can  be  found. 
Ask  them  what  letter  they  will  first  look  for  in  the 
index. 

4.  Such  an  activity  could  be  done  orally  with  small 
groups  or  individuals,  using  books  from  the 
Dinosaur  Center  and  topics  already  developed 
by  the  pupils. 

Extension  Activity/writing  interview  questions 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  pretend  that  they  are  reporters 
interviewing  one  of  the  people  named  in  this 
theme — Nate,  Dr.  Ziemer,  Mrs.  Vanderloh,  Dr. 
Russell,  or  James  Jensen. 

2.  Have  them  orally  establish  the  general 
situation  of  the  interview — the  discovery  of 
dinosaur  bones,  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  and  so 
on.  Then  have  the  pupils  record  four  or  five 
questions  that  they  would  ask  the  person  about 
this  situation.  Have  them  underline  the  key 
words  in  their  questions. 

3.  Pairs  of  pupils  could  then  improvise  the 
situations,  one  pupil  taking  the  role  of  the 
reporter  and  the  other  taking  the  role  of  the 
person  being  interviewed. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  report-questions 

game 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

1 .  Construct  a  gameboard  with  a  grid  of  forty  or 
more  squares,  each  containing  a  number 
ranging  from  three  to  five  or  six. 


2.  Draw  the  squares  so  that  each  is  about  8  cm. 

3.  Then  place  report  questions  on  pieces  of 
cardboard  about  6  cm  x  6  cm.  Such  questions 
might  be  obtained  from  the  pupils  by  having 
them  give  orally  five  or  six  questions  they 
would  want  to  ask  about  report  topics  listed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  strand. 

4.  The  game  could  use  two  to  four  players,  each 
of  whom  would  be  given  about  ten  of  the 
question  cards. 

5.  Each  player  would  in  turn  role  a  di  onto  the 
gameboard  and  note  the  number  of  the  square 
it  falls  onto. 

6.  The  player  would  then  select  a  report  question 
whose  key  words  matched  the  number  of  the 
square  the  di  fell  on.  This  card  would  be  placed 
on  the  square. 

7.  The  player  would  pass  if  she  or  he  could  not 
match  a  question  card  with  the  square. 

8.  The  winner  would  be  the  player  who  could 
place  the  most  question  cards  on  the  board. 

9.  This  game  could  be  made  self-correcting  by 
having  the  correct  number  of  key  words  or  the 
key  words  themselves  on  the  back  of  each 
question  card. 

Extension  Activity/using  key  words  in 

messages 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  examples  of  when  they 
might  use  shortened  language  or  key  words  in 
talking  to  someone. 

2.  Draw  out  that  situations  at  home  and  school 
can  often  call  for  such  compressed  language: 

— at  the  end  of  recess  you  want  to  quickly 
tell  a  friend  something  before  she  or  he 
goes  to  class 

— at  home  a  commercial  in  an  interesting 
T.V.  program  is  almost  over  and  you  want 
to  tell  your  brother  something 

— you  must  quickly  and  accurately  warn  a 
younger  brother  or  sister  of  the  danger  of 
something  they  are  doing  or  about  to  do 

— it  is  the  end  of  a  very  tiring  day  for  you  and 
you  want  to  very  briefly  answer  a  question 
someone  has  asked  you 

— you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  school  on  time 
and  want  to  remind  your  mother  or  father 
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about  something  they  promised  to  do  for 
you  that  day  v 

4.  Have  the  pupils  pretend  to  send  a  message  or 
short  telegram  to  one  of  the  characters  or 
people  in  this  chapter.  In  pairs,  allow  them  to 
discuss  to  whom  they  will  send  their  message 
as  well  as  who  they  are,  what  the  message  will 
be  about,  and  so  on.  Such  messages  or 
telegrams  might  be  realistic  or  fanciful.  For 
example,  Mrs.  Vanderloh  might  send  Dr. 

Russell  a  telegram  about  a  new  discovery, 
while  a  Brontosaurus  might  send  a  message  to 
a  Triceratops  about  a  new  neighbor  in  the 
swamp. 

5.  Once  the  pupils  have  developed  their  ideas 
orally,  have  them  write  their  messages  and 
review  them  to  see  that  only  key  words  have 
been  included. 

6.  Such  telegrams  could  be  displayed  in  the 
Dinosaur  Center  under  a  title  such  as,  “Key 
Words  from  Key  People”  or  “Dinosaur 
Messages.” 

Extension  Activity/visiting  the  library 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing,  producing 

1 .  If  possible,  arrange  for  small  groups  of  pupils  to 
go  to  the  library  and  discuss  with  the  librarian 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  find  resource 
materials,  use  the  subject  card  catalogue,  and 
locate  books  by  general  subject  area  using  the 
Dewey  decimal  system.  Here,  categories  that 
the  pupils  have  dealt  with  might  be  treated 
rather  than  the  entire  Dewey  system;  such 
categories  could  include  spiders,  games,  the 
UN  or  UNICEF,  the  senses,  or  dinosaurs. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  and  record  the 
questions  they  would  like  to  ask  of  the  librarian 
beforehand.  You  might  suggest  that  they 
pretend  they  are  reporters  and  use  the  Five  W’s 
to  develop  their  questions. 

3.  If  possible,  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  bring 
back  from  the  subject  card  catalogue  some 
cards  that  are  no  longer  in  use.  Such  cards 
could  be  examined  to  see  the  kinds  of 
information  that  appear,  where  they  would  be 
needed  or  helpful,  and  what  tells  you  where  to 
find  the  actual  book. 

4.  As  groups  return  from  their  library  visit,  have 
them  pool  their  information  and  discuss  what 
they  learned.  Group  charts  might  be  made  in 


which  such  information  about  the  library  and  its 
resources  are  recorded.  These  could  be  placed 
for  display  on  the  bulletin  board  and  added  to 
as  the  pupils  continue  through  the  themes. 

Extension  Activity/choosing  resource  materials 

Reading,  writing 

1.  On  separate  cards,  print  the  letter  names  of 
encyclopedia  volumes,  entry  titles  in  volumes, 
short  index  excerpts  of  two  or  four  lines, 
subject  headings  (such  as  those  in  the  card 
catalogue)  on  blank  cards,  the  general  Dewey 
decimal  number  568  for  dinosaurs  (as  well  as 
those  for  subjects  such  as  spiders  and  poetry 
books),  and  titles  for  books  about  dinosaurs. 
Make  at  least  ten  cards  for  each  of  these  areas 
and  keep  the  piles  of  cards  separate. 

2.  On  other  cards,  write  topics  about  dinosaurs 
that  would  be  suitable  for  short  reports. 

3.  Small  groups  of  pupils  or  individuals  could  work 
with  these  materials,  first  choosing  a  topic 
card,  then  developing  three  or  four  questions 
about  that  topic,  and  then  drawing  five  cards 
from  each  of  the  six  areas  mentioned  above. 

4.  The  pupils  would  examine  each  card  drawn  to 
see  if  it  could  be  helpful  in  providing  resource 
material  about  their  particular  topic. 

5.  If  two  or  three  resources  can  be  placed,  the 
pupils  may  select  another  topic  card.  If 
necessary,  their  other  cards  can  be  replaced 
and  redrawn. 

PAGE  122 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  suitable  topics  for  short 

reports 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils,  as  before,  the  criteria  for 
choosing  a  topic  for  a  short  report.  Briefly 
discuss  with  them  why  this  first  step  in  making 
a  report  is  such  an  important  one. 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  why  the  second,  third, 
and  sixth  topics  in  question  one  are  too  broad 
to  be  suitable  for  short  reports.  You  might 
have  the  pupils  suggest  topics  they  would  like 
to  use  for  short  reports  and  place  these  on  the 
chalkboard.  Examine  the  topics  suggested  to 
see  if  they  are  suitable  for  short  reports  or  if 
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they  need  to  be  modified  or  changed  in  some 
way.  For  example,  if  a  pupil  suggests  the  topic, 
“Large  Dinosaurs,”  draw  out  that  since  so 
many  dinosaurs  were  large,  this  topic  would 
have  to  cover  much  information.  Ask  the  pupils 
how  they  could  narrow  the  topic  by  changing 
the  word  large  or  by  adding  another  word  to  it. 
Draw  out  that  changing  large  to  the  largest  or 
adding  the  word  two  could  make  this  topic 
more  suitable  for  a  short  report. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  note-taking 

1 .  Orally  develop  an  example  in  which  the  pupils 
ask  questions  about  a  topic,  select  key  words, 
and  then  take  notes.  Decide  beforehand  what 
topic  you  wish  the  pupils  to  deal  with  and  select 
excerpts  from  books  that  could  be  used  for 
note-taking. 

2.  As  the  pupils  develop  their  questions,  record 
these  on  the  chalkboard,  and  then  read  the 
excerpts  to  them.  Have  them  indicate  what 
information  they  would  use  from  the  excerpt 
and  word  this  information  in  short  form  for  their 
answer.  Have  volunteers  record  these  short 
form  answers  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  As  the  children  suggest  information  to  answer 
the  questions,  remind  them  to  use  their  own 
words  and  to  keep  their  information  as  brief  as 
possible.  Several  of  the  poems  by  Richard 
Armour  provide  information  about  dinosaurs  in 
a  light-hearted  and  easily  understood  manner. 

Extension  Activity/making  a  dinosaur  display 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  small  groups  to  do  the 
following  activity  about  dinosaurs.  Each  group 
should  select  a  particular  dinosaur  or  kind  of 
dinosaur  on  which  to  focus  their  activity.  Allow 
for  space  within  the  Dinosaur  Center  for  each 
group  to  display  its  materials.  These  areas 
could  be  set  off  in  a  variety  of  ways,  using  title 
cards,  collages,  pictures,  and  so  on. 

2.  Briefly  recall  with  the  pupils  the  different 
activities  they  have  done  in  this  theme.  Tell 
them  that  by  either  using,  adapting,  or 
modifying  activities  already  done,  and  by  doing 


new  activities,  they  will  build  their  display  for 
their  group’s  dinosaur.  Recall  the  following 
kinds  of  activities  with  the  pupils,  discussing 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  used  or  modified 
now  in  order  to  tell  about  each  group’s 
dinosaur;  diary  excerpts  by  dinosaurs 
themselves  or  the  people  who  hunt  and 
discover  them;  poems  about  dinosaurs  by  the 
pupils  or  poets,  including  limericks;  stories  and 
fables  about  dinosaurs  by  the  pupils  or 
authors;  models  of  dinosaurs  made  to  scale  in 
size,  using  papier-mache  or  tin  foil  and 
drawings  of  dinosaurs  or  dinosaur  cartoons; 
short  reports  or  factual  paragraphs;  news 
reports  about  dinosaurs  or  interviews;  charts 
showing  sources  used  for  researching  and 
charts  comparing  dinosaurs;  lists  of  Opinion 
Words  and  Words  about  Dinosaurs;  and 
careers  with  dinosaurs. 

3.  To  this  list  of  activities  could  be  added  the 
following:  dinosaur  puppets  and  puppet  plays; 
a  Dinosaur  Days  display  showing  fanciful 
dinosaur  fashions,  homes,  or  menus  and 
dinners  (see  the  poem  called  “The  Dinosaur’s 
Dinner”  in  the  book,  Dinosaurs  and  Beasts  of 
Yore);  directions  for  digging  for  bones,  for 
finding  the  dinosaur  gallery  at  the  museum,  for 
dinosaurs’  games  (see  the  poem  called  “I  Spy 
Tyrannosaurus,”  again  from  Dinosaurs  and 
Beasts  of  Yore). 

4.  From  the  activities  recalled  and  outlined  above, 
have  the  pupils  choose  at  least  ten  that  they 
will  create  or  modify  to  make  up  their  display  in 
the  Dinosaur  Center.  Each  group  might  begin 
by  doing  a  short  report  about  their  dinosaur, 
later  presenting  it  to  the  class  as  an  oral  report. 
Such  oral  presentations  could  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  acting-out  situations  involving 
reporters  and  interviewees,  readings  from 
poems  or  books  about  their  particular  dinosaur, 
or  dinosaur  puppet  plays.  If  the  display  is 
organized  along  these  lines,  the  written 
materials  and  models  could  first  be  placed  on 
display  and  then  followed  by  any  materials 
which  could  be  presented  orally  to  the  class. 
Such  oral  presentations  could  also  include  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  different  written 
materials  in  the  display.  Time  could  be  allowed 
for  pupils  from  other  groups  to  read  these 
materials  and  share  their  ideas  and  opinions 
with  each  other. 
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5.  For  this  project,  it  would  be  helpful  if  as  many 
resources  about  dinosaurs  as  possible  could 
be  made  available  to  the  pupils.  The 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  lesson  could  be 
a  starting  point  for  locating  such  materials  from 
the  school  and/or  local  library. 

PAGE  124 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  the  time-connectives  before,  after, 
when  and  until 

Objective:  to  learn  about  using 
time-connectives 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of 
time-connectives 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  excerpt  from 
The  Enormous  Egg  on  page  115  and  locate  the 
second  last  paragraph.  Ask  them  to  find  in  this 
paragraph  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  when 
combines  or  joins  two  main  actions.  Draw  out 
that  “we  all  got  out  to  the  nest”  and  “Pop  was 
leaning  over,  looking  at  it”  are  the  two  main 
actions  that  the  word  when  joins.  Then  have 
them  read  the  CP  article  about  Mrs.  Vanderloh 
and  Dr.  Russell  on  page  119  to  find  a  sentence 
in  which  when  joins  two  other  sentences.  Ask 
them  to  tell  what  the  two  sentences  would  be  if 
the  word  when  were  not  used.  Then  ask  the 
pupils  to  use  when  to  combine  the  two 
sentences  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
article.  These  sentences  could  be  simplified  by 
asking  the  pupils  to  give  the  key  words  of  each 
and  then  placing  these  on  the  chalkboard. 
Using  the  key  words  (Vanderloh  found  bones 
six  years  ago  on  banks  Red  Deer  River;  took 
home  and  put  with  private  collection),  have  the 
pupils  suggest  new  sentences  that  would  be 
somewhat  simpler.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to 
combine  these  two  new  sentences  using  the 
word  when. 

2.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  words: 
before,  after,  when,  until,  and  while.  Have  the 
pupils  read  them  carefully  to  see  which  ones 
could  also  be  used  to  join  the  sentence  they 
just  made.  Draw  out  that  while  indicates 
actions  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  since 


she  had  to  find  the  bones  before  putting  them 
in  her  collection,  this  word  would  not  make 
sense.  In  a  similar  manner  draw  out  that  before 
and  until  would  also  not  be  logical  words  to  use 
in  combining  the  two  sentences.  Briefly 
discuss  the  way  in  which  after  would  give  the 
combined  sentences  a  different  meaning  from 
those  joined  with  when. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  correct  usage  of 

time-connectives 

1.  In  discussing  the  words  before,  after,  and 
when,  stress  that  deciding  which  action  took 
place  first  affects  the  meaning  of  the  combined 
sentences.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as, 
“Which  action  took  place  first — the  dinosaur 
leaving  the  swamp  or  eating  its  dinner,  the 
people  seeing  the  display  or  going  home,  or  the 
people  eating  breakfast  or  looking  at  the  egg.” 
For  example,  if  they  feel  that  the  egg  was  seen 
first  and  then  breakfast  was  eaten,  they  can 
say,  “ Before  we  ate  breakfast,  we  looked  at 
the  egg,”  or,  “After  we  saw  the  egg,  we  ate 
breakfast.”  If  they  feel  that  breakfast  was  eaten 
first  and  then  the  egg  was  seen,  have  them  tell 
how  these  combined  sentences  would  be 
written.  Draw  out  that  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence,  the  connectives  chosen,  and  the 
position  of  the  connective,  depend  on  what 
action  they  feel  happened  first. 

2.  Some  pupils  may  benefit  from  small  group 
activities  in  which  they  indicate  orally  which 
action  they  think  took  place  first  in  a  pair  of 
simple  sentences.  They  could  then  name  one 
time  word  that  they  could  use  to  join  these 
sentences. 

3.  Have  them  say  their  combined  sentence  and 
have  the  others  in  the  group  listen  to  see  that  in 
meaning  and  position,  the  time  word  does  tell 
that  the  action  chosen  takes  place  first.  You 
might  use  sentences  such  as,  “We  saw  a 
model  dinosaur.  We  climbed  onto  its  back.” 

“We  made  a  papier-mache  dinosaur.  We  put  it 
in  our  Dinosaur  Center.”  “We  went  to  the 
library.  We  found  many  books  about 
dinosaurs.”  “Tyrannosaurus  Rex  spotted 
Brontosaurus.  It  caught  Brontosaurus  for  its 
dinner.” 
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4.  A  similar  approach  could  be  used  in  discussing 
the  connective  while.  Draw  out  that  this  time 
word  shows  two  actions  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  As  the  pupils  gain  familiarity  with  using 
this  connective,  lead  them  to  understand  that  it 
can  refer  to  actions  going  on  in  the  present  or 
those  that  were  going  on  in  the  past. 

Sentences  such  as  the  following  could  be 
used: 

— I  am  going  to  the  dinosaur  dentist.  You  will 
be  going  to  the  dinosaur  doctor! 

— Brontosaurus  was  munching  on  long  grass. 
Tryannosaurus  was  munching  on  another 
Brontosaurus. 

—  I  was  reading  a  book  about  dinosaurs.  My 
brother  watched  T.V. 

—  Dr.  Russell  is  organizing  his  bone 
collection.  I  am  going  to  watch  him 
closely. 

5.  A  similar  approach  could  be  used  with  the  word 
until,  giving  sentences  such  as: 

— We  watched  T.V.  We  got  very  bored. 

— We  read  about  dinosaurs.  We  had  read 
every  book  in  the  library. 

—  Stegosaurus  twitched  its  tail  at  the  flies.  It 
was  too  tired  to  twitch  it  any  longer. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using 

time-connectives 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  children  go  back  to  the  directions, 
factual  paragraphs,  and  short  reports  they 
have  done  in  this  and  preceding  chapters.  Ask 
them  to  reread  these  to  see  if  there  are 
sentences  they  could  combine  using  the  time 
connectives  presented  in  this  strand. 

2.  If  so,  have  them  rewrite  these  combined 
sentences  and  read  them  aloud  to  the  class. 

3.  Have  the  class  indicate  which  word  is  the  time 
connective  and  what  two  actions  it  is  used  to 
combine. 

Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using 

time-connectives 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Another  exhibit  could  be  added  to  the  Dinosaur 
Center,  perhaps  titled  “Dinosaur  Times”  or 
“Time  Words  in  Dinosaur  Days.”  Have  each 


group  of  pupils  write  sentences  about  their 
dinosaur  in  which  they  use  these  time 
connectives.  For  some,  an  alternative  might  be 
for  the  teacher  to  place  on  the  chalkboard 
sentences  about  their  particular  dinosaur. 
Some  of  these  sentences  could  be  drawn  out 
from  the  pupils  and  others  could  be  presented 
by  the  teacher. 

2.  The  pupils  would  then  combine  these 
sentences  using  the  time  words  listed  on  page 
124. 

3.  Again,  completed  sentences  would  be 
checked,  read  aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  class, 
discussed,  and  placed  in  the  Dinosaur  Center. 

Extension  Activity/looking  for  time-connectives 
Reading,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Using  any  of  the  books  on  display  in  the 
Dinosaur  Center,  have  the  pupils  look  for 
sentences  in  which  these  time  words  have 
been  used. 

2.  Such  sentences  could  be  read  to  the  rest  of  the 
class  and  discussed  along  the  lines  described 
earlier. 

PAGE  125 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  commas  with  before,  after,  when, 

and  until 

Objective:  to  develop  correct  usage  of 
commas  with  time-connectives 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  teach  correct  comma  placement 
with  time-connectives 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  at  the  sentences  in 
question  one  on  page  125. 

2.  Have  them  name  the  two  types  of  punctuation 
used  in  these  sentences — at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  within  the  sentence. 

3.  Draw  out  that  the  comma  is  used  when  a  time 
word  begins  the  combined  sentences. 
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Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  correct  usage  of  commas. 

1 .  Draw  out  that  the  second  and  sixth  sentences 
in  question  2  on  page  125  will  not  require  the 
comma.  Have  the  pupils  tell  why  this  is  so, 
having  them  read  these  sentences  aloud  to 
see  if  they  require  any  pause  between  the 
joined  sentences.  From  the  way  in  which  the 
pupils  read  these  sentences,  it  should  be  clear 
that  there  is  no  pause  either  before  or  after  the 
time  connective. 

2.  Recall  with  the  pupils  other  uses  of  the  comma, 
such  as  separating  a  city  and  a  province, 
separating  items  in  a  list  of  things,  setting  off 
sentences  joined  with  and,  but,  or,  and 
separating  several  adjectives  that  come  before 
a  noun. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  paragraph  to  be 
punctuated  aloud  before  they  begin  to  write. 
Have  them  note  where  they  do  make  a  pause 
and  where  they  do  not. 

4.  Using  their  oral  reading  as  a  base  for  placing 
commas  in  the  story,  they  can  then  refer  back 
to  the  lessons  in  different  strands  to  see  if  they 
were  correct.  Then  the  pupils  could  rewrite  the 
story. 

Extension  Activity/using  commas  with 

time-connectives 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  sentences  they 
have  written  in  the  Learning  To  Combine 
Sentences  skills  section  of  this  chapter. 

2.  Have  them  check  to  see  that  their  sentences 
have  the  comma  where  it  is  needed. 
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9/DO  YOU  GET  THE  MESSAGE? 

This  chapter  uses  different  types  of  “codes”  to 
develop  the  idea  that  language  is  itself  a  code 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
communication.  Aspects  of  language  such  as 
using  colorful  expressions,  making 
announcements  and  petitions  are  also  examined 
in  view  of  communicating  effectively. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter 
includethe  following,  listed  in  order  of 
occurrence: 

•  understanding  map  symbols 

•  using  regular  and  irregular  noun  plurals 

•  using  abbreviations  that  have  periods 

•  understanding  colorful  expressions 

•  planning  petitions 

•  preparing  announcements 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  has  happened 
recently 

•  using  the  pronoun  it  in  the  subject  and 
predicate 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  126  and  127 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  non-verbal 
messages 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  received  a 
message  from  someone  and  have  volunteers 
tell  about  their  experience  with  such  a 
“message.” 

2.  Have  the  class  orally  build  a  definition  of 
message  and  place  this  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Then  tell  them  that  this  chapter  deals  with 
messages  and  that  they  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  chapter,  examine  different  kinds  of 
messages. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  pages  126  and  127  and 
examine  the  cartoons  and  pictures. 

5.  Ask  the  pupils  what  is  missing  from  the 
cartoons  that  usually  appears  in  bubbles  above 
the  people’s  heads. 


6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  there  are  no  words  or 
dialogue  given  with  these  cartoons. 

7.  Recall  with  them  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?” 
There  they  learned  what  body  language  is  and 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  people  use  their 
faces,  hands,  and  so  on  to  show  what  they  are 
thinking  and  feeling. 

8.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  still  tell  what  is 
happening  in  the  cartoons  and  pictures: 

— What  do  they  think  the  people  are  saying 
and  thinking?  What  signs  and  body 
language  help  them  read  these  stories? 

—  How  is  it  possible  to  “read”  people  using 
their  body  language? 

— How  does  the  little  boy  in  the  house  feel 
about  being  locked  in? 

— What  body  language  signals  do  his  face 
and  hands  give? 

9.  Have  the  pupils  compare  their  ideas  with  each 
other  to  draw  out  that  their  answers  may  vary 
according  to  their  own  personal  experiences 
and  perceptions. 

10.  Remind  them  to  use  their  powers  of 
observation  and  to  search  for  clues  in 
pictures,  in  people’s  expressions,  and  in 
actions. 

11 .  Have  them  refer  back  to  their  definition  of 
message  and  see  if  it  also  included  nonverbal 
forms  of  communication.  If  not,  have  the 
pupils  express  and  add  this  aspect  now. 

12.  If  the  pupils  did  mention  nonverbal  types  of 
messages,  have  them  give  examples  from  the 
cartoons  and  pictures  of  such  forms  of 
communication. 

Activity  2 

Speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  send  messages  using  pantomime 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  body  language  to  signal 
the  following  pairs  of  expressions. 

—  I’m  happy./l’m  sad. 

— Hurry  up. /Slow  down. 

—  No,  no!/Oh,  good! 

— Hello. /Good-by. 

— Glad  to  see  you. /Go  away. 
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2.  Remind  them  to  make  large,  exaggerated 
gestures  and  have  classmates  “read”  their 
actions. 

3.  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  different  body  parts 
that  they  can  use  in  this  silent  language. 

4.  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  Face  Talk,  Hand 
Talk,  Body  Talk  by  Sue  Castle  (Doubleday  and 
Company,  1977),  in  which  captioned  pictures  of 
babies,  children,  and  adults  show  many  kinds 
of  “silent”  talking.  Since  the  pictures  are  large, 
it  is  an  excellent  book  to  use  as  reference 
during  any  class  discussion  of  body  or  gestural 
language. 

5.  The  pupils  may  want  to  add  to  the  list  of 
expressions.  If  so  remind  them  that  the 
expressions  in  each  pair  are  opposite  in 
meaning. 

6.  The  pupils  could  also  act  out  a  scene  showing 
how  they  think  early  cave  dwellers  did  any  of 
the  following:  hunted  for  food,  ate  and  enjoyed 
it,  looked  after  her  or  his  family,  or  protected 
herself  or  himself  from  wild  animals. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  use  only  gestures  and  sounds 
at  first. 

8.  Then  have  them  gradually  combine  sounds 
and  gestures  with  single  words  such  as  horse, 
bison,  mammoth,  food,  father,  mother,  and 
baby. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  create  cartoons  using  sign  language 

1 .  The  pupils  could  draw  comic  strips  or  cartoons 
in  which  the  character  uses  sign  language 
instead  of  some  of  the  foregoing  pairs  of 
expressions. 

2.  Remind  them  that  a  cartoon  is  one  “frame” 
while  a  comic  strip  is  several  “frames.” 

3.  They  should  choose  the  expression  they  wish 
to  illustrate  and  plan  their  story  line  before 
beginning  the  cartoon. 

4.  Encourage  them  to  keep  their  drawing  simple. 

5.  You  may  want  to  bring  in  several  cartoons  and 
discuss  cartoonists’  techniques  before  the 
pupils  begin.  The  book,  How  To  Cartoon,  by 
Syd  Hoff  (Stravon  Education  Press)  will 
provide  additional  suggestions. 


Activity  4 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  identify  the  message  in  a  silent 

comedy 

1 .  Review  and  show  to  the  pupils  a  silent  comedy 
film. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  watch  for  the  ways  in  which  the 
actors  use  their  bodies  in  order  to  “get  the 
message  across”  to  their  audience. 

3.  Remind  them  that  when  these  films  were  first 
made,  they  were  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  made  audiences  laugh  from  Japan  to  Java 
and  from  Austria  to  Australia. 

4.  As  the  pupils  watch  the  films,  have  them  look 
for  the  messages  received  by  these  audiences 
of  different  languages  and  nationalities. 

5.  You  might  substitute  an  animated  cartoon  in 
which  there  is  no  spoken  or  written  language  in 
the  story  line. 

6.  Discussions  of  such  a  film  could  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  described  above. 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  a  Message  Center 

1.  With  the  pupils,  decide  which  area  of  the  room 
would  be  suitable  for  a  Message  Center,  what 
materials  such  as  desks,  tables,  bulletin 
boards,  and  so  on  are  available,  and  how  they 
could  mark  off  this  area  or  title  it. 

2.  The  pupils  could  display  activities  in  this  center 
and  refer  to  any  books,  filmstrips,  magazines, 
or  encyclopedias  that  you  are  able  to  provide 
for  it. 

3.  The  pupils  themselves  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  visit  their  local  library  to  obtain 
materials  for  such  a  center. 

4.  Have  each  pupil  check  daily  on  the  materials 
she  or  he  has  borrowed  from  the  library. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  128 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  codes  as  a  means  of 

sending  messages 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  sent  a  secret 
message  to  someone  and  have  a  volunteer  tell 
about  it. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  write  or 
say  things  that  only  a  few  other  people  can 
understand  and  that  this  is  often  called  a  code 
or  cipher. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word  code  in  the 
dictionary  and  locate  the  meaning  that 
indicates  a  secret  message  or  cipher. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  this  word  is  like  those 
studied  in  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is 
Hot?”  and  has  several  different  meanings. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  situations  in 
which  they  might  need  or  want  to  send  a  secret 
message  in  code  to  someone. 

6.  Briefly  develop  with  the  class  a  simple 
message  in  code  and  record  it  on  the 
chalkboard.  You  might  code  the  message, 

“I  must  meet  with  you.” 

7.  Draw  from  the  pupils  suggestions  for  various 
codes  or  ciphers  by  asking  questions  such  as, 
“Can  you  reorder  the  words  of  this  message? 
How  could  you  respell  them?” 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  create  a  list  of  code  methods 

1.  In  examining  the  different  coded  messages  on 
page  128,  point  out  any  similarities  with  those 
developed  by  the  pupils  in  the  foregoing  activity. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  six  simple  methods 
used  are  running  the  words  together,  changing 
the  word  order,  adding  letters  to  the  end  of 
each  word,  adding  extra  words  at  regular 
intervals,  shifting  the  first  letter  to  the  end  of 
the  word,  and  spelling  the  words  backwards. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  begin  a  list  of  code  methods, 
titled  Sending  Messages  in  Code  or  Codes  for 
Secret  Messages. 


4.  Such  a  list  could  be  expanded  throughout  the 
chapter  and  placed  on  display  and  for 
reference  in  the  Message  Center. 

5.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  codes  in  question  two  deal  with  letters  of 
the  alphabet  shifting,  adding,  combining,  and 
so  on. 

6.  You  might  have  them  group  these  under 
headings  such  as,  Alphabet  Codes,  Roving 
Letters,  and  so  on. 

7.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  a  second  major 
kind  of  code  substitutes  numbers  for  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

8.  After  the  pupils  have  “broken  the  code”  in  the 
message  and  made  their  own,  have  them 
develop  other  variations  of  the  number-letter 
type  of  code. 

9.  They  might  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups  to  do 
this. 

Extension  Activity/developing  alphabet  and 

number  codes 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  As  a  further  development  of  the  previous 
activity,  the  children  might  experiment  with 
different  kinds  of  alphabet  and  number  codes. 

2.  Encourage  them  to  make  up  their  own  and  to 
refer  to  books  on  display  in  the  Message 
Center  for  ideas. 

3.  Such  books  might  include  the  following: 

—  How  To  Keep  a  Secret  by  Elizabeth 
James  and  Carol  Barkin  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company,  New  York,  1978) 

— Secrets  with  Ciphers  and  Codes  by  Joel 
Rothman  and  Ruthven  Tremain  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  Toronto,  1969) 

— Codes  for  Kids  by  Burton  Albert,  Jr. 

(Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  Chicago, 
1976) 

4.  You  might  have  them  try  a  number  code  in 
which  they  make  a  grid  of  five  squares  down 
and  five  squares  across. 

5.  In  each  square  is  placed  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  going  in  order  from  top  left  to  top  right 
and  so  on. 

6.  The  letters  /  and  j  could  occupy  the  same 
squares. 
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7.  Letters  would  be  identified  by  the  combination 
of  their  column  (down)  numbers  and  their  row 
(across)  numbers 

8.  Thus,  A  would  be  11,  B  would  be  12,  C  would 
be  13,  F  would  be  22,  and  so  on 

9.  Using  an  alphabet  shift  cipher,  the  children 
could  shift  the  whole  alphabet  forward  one 
letter  so  that  A  is  Z  in  code,  B  is  A,  C  is  B,  D  is 
C  and  so  on 

10.  The  number  of  letters  shifted  forward  can  vary 
so  that  the  code  is  readily  changed. 

11 .  These  two  kinds  of  codes  could  be  placed  on 
the  chalkboard,  discussed,  and  messages 
developed  orally  by  the  class. 

12.  They  would  then  work  in  small  groups  to 
construct  their  own  secret  messages,  which 
other  groups  would  try  to  break. 

13.  Messages  and  solved  codes  could  be  placed 
on  display  in  the  Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity /writing  secret  messages 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  write  short  reports  on  ways  of 
making  writing  “invisible.” 

2.  Instead  of  a  short  report,  some  pupils  might 
give  oral  presentations  in  which  they 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  class  how  to 
write  invisibly. 

3.  Others  might  write  simple  directions  for  this 
kind  of  secret  writing,  using  skills  presented  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  pupil  text. 

Extension  Activity /writing  reports  about 

methods  of  sending  secret  messages 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  research  to  find  out  more 
about  the  ways  in  which  secret  messages  have 
been  sent  over  the  years. 

2.  Again,  books  listed  in  the  bibliography  will 
contain  information  on  this  topic. 

3.  Before  the  pupils  begin  to  read,  you  might 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  methods  used  by 
people  long  ago. 

4.  You  could  cite  such  examples  as  the  smoke 
signals  of  the  North  American  native  peoples, 


the  drums  of  African  peoples,  the  notched 
sticks  or  knotted  ropes  of  South  American 
peoples,  and  the  use  of  sun  reflecting  from 
surfaces  such  as  polished  shields  by  Greek 
warriors  in  ancient  times. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  concentrate  on  nonverbal 
forms  of  sending  messages  or  of 
communicating. 

6.  You  might  also  have  them  speculate  about 
methods  they  could  invent  as  well. 

7.  Completed  reports  could  be  placed  in  the 
Message  Center  under  a  title  such  as 
Messages  without  Words  or  Secrets  from  the 
Past. 

8.  Remind  the  pupils  to  concentrate  on  the 
following  report  guidelines: 

—  to  establish  their  topic  and  questions 
about  the  topic  before  they  begin  to  read 

— to  select  only  two  or  three  questions  to 
answer  about  the  topic 

—  to  select  the  key  words  in  their  questions 
as  an  aid  to  skimming  their  reading 
materials 

— to  take  their  notes  in  their  own  words  in 
short  form 


Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Understanding  postal  codes 

Objective:  to  understand  postal  codes  and 

their  meaning 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  postal  codes 

1 .  Bring  in  several  used  envelopes  in  which  the 
address  and  postal  code  is  shown  clearly. 

2.  If  possible,  have  the  pupils  bring  in,  with  their 
parents’  permission,  used  envelopes. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  the  letters  and 
numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  address  on  the 
envelope  and  ask  if  anyone  knows  what  these 
are  called. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  these  letters  and 
numbers  form  a  code  known  in  Canada  as  the 
Postal  Code. 
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In  discussing  the  sample  on  page  128,  make 
sure  that  the  pupils  are  aware  of  the  following 
features  of  this  code: 

— it  consists  of  two  separate  parts 
— the  letters  are  always  capitalized 
— the  two  parts  are  separated  with  a  space 

— the  first  part  is  called  the  Area  Code  and  is 
made  up  of  a  letter,  a  number,  and  a  letter 

— the  second  part  is  called  the  Local  Code 
and  is  made  up  of  a  number,  a  letter,  and 
a  number 

5.  You  might  place  a  list  of  provincial  code  letters, 
obtainable  from  the  Post  Office  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  reference  while  the  children  are  using 
postal  codes. 

6.  Discuss  with  the  children  when  they  might 
send  things  in  the  mail  and  therefore  require 
Postal  Codes — both  their  own  and  that  of  the 
person  or  business  addressed. 

7.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  sending  birthday 
greetings,  postcards,  ordering  items  through 
the  mail,  sending  parcels,  or  writing  letters  to 
friends  or  relatives,  are  a  few  such  instances. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  why  such  a  code 
would  be  helpful  to  workers  at  a  post  office. 

9.  Recall  the  way  in  which  paleontologists 
organized  the  many  pieces  of  bone  they 
discovered  in  order  to  understand  them  better 
and  to  place  the  correct  pieces  of  the  dinosaur 
puzzle  together. 

10.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  using  a  postal  code 
to  deal  with  thousands  of  letters  each  day 
could  be  similar. 

Extension  Activity/organizing  factual  material 

by  code 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing. 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  picture  of  the 
paleontologist’s  bone  collection  in  the  chapter, 
“Supersaurus.”  They  have  already  speculated 
about  ways  in  which  this  collection  might  be 
organized;  now  have  them  make  up  a  number 
and  letter  code  whereby  they  identify  groups  of 
bones. 

2.  You  might  have  the  pupils  look  closely  at  the 
picture  and  orally  tell  about  the  different  kinds 
of  bones  they  see. 


3.  For  further  grouping  suggestions,  the  pupils 
can  rely  on  their  research  reading  and 
imaginations.  For  example,  some  sample 
groups  might  include  small  bones,  large  bones, 
facial  bones,  Triceratops  bones,  pieces  of 
bones,  mystery  bones,  and  so  on. 

4.  Perhaps  using  the  letters  D  and  B  as  part  of  an 
“area”  code,  the  pupils  could  begin  to  code  and 
label  different  groupings  that  have  been  listed 
on  the  chalkboard. 

5.  They  might  draw  pictures  of  some  of  these 
groupings  and  place  their  code  name  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  code. 

6.  These  could  be  placed  in  the  Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity/using  codes  in  daily  life 

(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
codes  used  and  encountered  in  daily  life. 

2.  Codes  such  as  the  following  might  be 
mentioned: 

— laundry  marking  codes  placed  on  clothing 
sent  to  a  dry  cleaners 

—  code  numbers  referring  to  merchandise  in 
mail  or  telephone  order  catalogues 

— code  numbers  and  letters  on  the  library 
books  they  have  taken  out  for  this  and 
other  chapters 

— codes  used  on  food  items  indicating 
information  about  the  food 

— supermarket  tickets  on  shelves  indicating 
unit  price,  manufacturer,  and  so  on 

— numbers  used  in  place  of  the  names  of 
the  months  of  the  year  on  order  forms, 
bills,  and  so  on 

3.  You  might  have  the  pupils  ask  their  parents  for 
any  code  numbers  they  know  of,  perhaps  on 
things  such  as  car  insurance  policies,  and  have 
them  bring  in  the  names  of  any  such  items  for 
the  class  to  discuss. 

4.  The  pupils  could  then  make  a  chart  showing 
the  use  of  code  numbers  in  their  daily  lives. 
Column  and  row  headings  could  be 
established  before  the  pupils  begin  to  record 
their  information.  Column  headings  could  be 
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reserved  for  descriptions  of  kinds  of  codes 
such  as  letters,  numbers,  symbols,  letters  and 
numbers,  and  so  on;  row  headings  could  be 
used  to  tell  about  what  the  code  is  for,  how  it 
helps  people,  how  it  is  placed  on  any  item  or 
product,  and  so  on. 

5.  This  chart  would  then  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  envelopes  using 

the  Postal  Code  (transfer  to  the  home  and 

community) 

Writing,  reading,  producing 

1.  Using  the  sample  on  page  128  as  a  guideline, 
have  the  pupils  make  up  envelopes  showing 
the  sender’s  name,  address,  and  Postal  Code 
as  well  as  the  receiver’s  name,  address,  and 
Postal  Code. 

2.  You  might  have  them  make  envelopes  for  any 
of  the  following  characters  and  situations 
involving  previous  themes: 

— a  spice  voyager  is  writing  to  a  firm  of  tea 
makers 

— a  space  traveler  is  writing  to  a  travel 
agency 

— a  cave  dweller  is  writing  to  a  friend  in 
another  cave 

— a  dinosaur  is  writing  to  another  dinosaur 
or  to  a  paleontologist 

— a  paleontologist  is  writing  to  a 
cryptographer  or  code  maker 

— Charlotte  A.  Cavatica  is  writing  to  a 
company  manufacturing  insect  repellent 
or  to  Wilbur 

3.  Samples  of  realistic  and  imaginative  envelopes 
and  Postal  Codes  could  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  Message  Center. 

4.  In  some  envelopes  could  be  included  letters 
written  in  code. 

5.  These  could  provide  activities  in  code  breaking 
for  small  groups  in  the  class. 

Extension  Activity/organizing  material  into 

categories  using  codes 

Writing,  reading 

1.  You  might  construct  a  game  called  Code 
Making  and  Code  Breaking. 


2.  In  a  large  box,  place  items  that  lend 
themselves  to  categorization  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  things  to  eat,  green  things, 
pictures,  round  objects,  objects  for  making 
things,  and  so  on. 

3.  Pairs  of  pupils  would  work  together  to  place 
these  objects  into  categories  of  their  own 
making  and  then  give  each  category  a  code 
name.  For  example,  all  the  green  objects  could 
be  coded  as  G  and  the  number  of  such  objects, 
perhaps  12.  Suppose  there  are  three  green 
objects  that  can  be  eaten  and  nine  green 
objects  for  using  in  hobbies  (paint,  green 
plastic  scissors,  green  paper,  a  green  box  of 
Scotch  tape,  and  so  on).  The  former  group 
could  be  coded  as  G12 — E3  or  G12 — F3,  and 
the  latter  could  be  coded  as  G12 — H9  or 

G12 — MT9. 

4.  Code  titles  would  be  written  on  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  placed  in  front  of  the  objects 
grouped  together  under  a  particular  category. 

5.  Another  pair  of  pupils,  working  similarly  with 
another  box  of  items,  would  try  to  break  the 
code  and  explain  what  it  means. 

6.  Stress  with  the  pupils  that  in  such  a  game  their 
code  must  be  logical  and  make  sense;  there 
must  be  a  connection  between  the  items  in 
their  categories  and  the  code  they  invent. 

PAGE  129 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 

Understanding  map  symbols 

Objective:  to  interpret  map  symbols  as  a  form 

of  code 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  term  symbol 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  some  of  the  “codes”  they 
have  dealt  with  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Have  them  indicate  a  code  or  sign  for 
happiness,  using  their  faces. 

3.  Have  them  write  a  code  appearing  on  a 
garment  taken  to  the  dry  cleaners. 

4.  Ask  them  what  the  word  symbol  means  and 
remind  them  that  all  the  things  they  have  been 
doing,  talking,  and  writing  about  are  kinds  of 
symbols. 
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5.  Draw  out  that  a  symbol  stands  for  an  idea  or 
object  and  can  be  represented  by  a  sign,  a 
letter,  a  figure,  or  a  number. 

6.  Have  them  give  examples  of  symbols  they  see 
daily,  such  as  stop  signs  or  traffic  lights. 

7.  Remind  them  that  they  used  symbols  with  their 
body  language  when  they  smiled  to  show 
happiness  or  frowned  to  show  sadness. 

8.  Put  a  conventional  “happy”  face  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  them  tell  what  it  is  the 
symbol  for. 

9.  Then  have  the  pupils  look  at  the  map  symbols 
in  the  legend  on  page  129  and  tell  why  the 
pictures  chosen  are  appropriate  symbols.  Ask 
them  to  suggest  other  picture  symbols  which 
could  be  used  to  indicate  places  such  as  an 
airport,  a  railway,  a  campground,  a  school,  or  a 
library. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  relating  to  maps 

1 .  Do  a  brief  vocabulary  preview  with  the  pupils 
for  the  following  words:  symbol,  map, 
pictograph,  legend,  and  landmark. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  an  example  of  where  and 
when  they  might  make  use  of  a  map. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  give  or  create  a  picture 
symbol  for  the  lunchroom. 

4.  Have  them  use  the  dictionary  to  establish  the 
meaning  of  the  two  parts  of  the  word 
pictograph  and  then  make  a  pictograph  for  the 
school  gymnasium  or  library. 

5.  Recall  with  the  pupils  words  they  have  learned 
about  that  have  multiple  meanings.  Then  have 
the  pupils  refer  to  the  dictionary  and  find  the 
multiple  meanings  of  the  word  legend.  Have 
them  select  the  meaning  that  belongs  with  a 
map  legend. 

6.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  two  small  words 
that  make  up  the  word  landmark.  You  might 
refer  to  the  way  in  which  campers  or  hikers  use 
landmarks  as  trail  guides. 

7.  Ask  the  pupils  what  objects  they  could  use  to 

“mark  out  the  land”  for  themselves  on  their  way 
to  school,  to  the  local  grocery  store,  to  the  local 
library,  and  so  on.  ' 


Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  the  usefulness  of  symbols 

1 .  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  1 29,  draw 
out  the  fact  that  the  symbols  on  maps  help 
people  to  “read”  the  map  quickly  and 
accurately. 

2.  Ask  them  which  would  be  easier  to  draw  in  a 
small  space — an  airplane  or  the  words 
international  airport. 

3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  pictographs  save 
valuable  space  on  the  map  and  are  visually 
noticeable,  standing  out  from  the  printed 
names  of  the  streets  and  roads,  which  could 
not  be  shown  as  pictographs. 

Activity  4 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  indicate  directions  on  a  map 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  several  kinds  of  maps 
emphasizing  the  great  variety  of  symbols  used 
by  map  makers. 

2.  In  having  the  children  write  directions,  discuss 
with  them  briefly  the  need  for  correct 
sequence. 

3.  Recall  with  them  this  same  feature  of  directions 
as  it  appeared  in  the  chapter,  “One  to  Be 
Ready.” 

4.  Remind  them  that  time  or  sequence  words 
such  as  first,  second,  third,  then  and  next  are 
especially  helpful  in  giving  directions. 

5.  Remind  them  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
landmark  as  discussed  in  the  vocabulary 
preview  and  have  them  give  orally  a  few 
examples  for  landmarks  they  might  use. 

6.  If  a  map  of  the  neighborhood  is  not  available, 
work  with  the  pupils  to  make  one  of  a  particular 
section,  perhaps  on  chart  paper  or  the 
chalkboard. 

7.  When  the  pupils  make  their  own  maps  of  the 
neighborhood,  discuss  and  list  the  streets, 
buildings,  and  other  landmarks  that  will  be 
included. 

8.  Develop  orally  with  them  the  way  in  which  they 
can  draw  the  streets,  where  to  place  street 
names,  how  to  indicate  directions  on  the  map, 
and  so  on. 
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Extension  Activity /designing  living  spaces 
using  photographs  and  symbols  (transfer  to  the 
home  and  community) 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  draw  a  floor  plan  of  their 
home  or  perhaps  ideal  home,  indicating  the 
different  pictographs  and  a  legend. 

2.  Similarly,  they  could  design  the  interior  of  a 
space-age  passenger  ship  taking  people  to  the 
different  galaxies. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  chart  of  map 
symbols  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  look  at  legends  that  give 
different  kinds  of  geographical  information. 

2.  Ask  them  how  color  and  texture  symbols 
(dotted  surfaces,  lines,  and  so  on)  are  used  in 
these  map  legends. 

3.  Then  using  a  selection  of  books  such  as  history 
texts  or  science  texts,  have  the  pupils  make  a 
chart  of  the  different  kinds  of  symbols  and 
information  that  these  indicate  on  different 
kinds  of  maps. 

4.  Emphasize  with  the  pupils  that  a  map  can  show 
more  than  landmarks  such  as  airports  or 
libraries — it  can  show  geographical  and 
scientific  information,  historical,  and  even 
mathematical  information. 

5.  Such  a  chart  could  be  constructed  by  groups  of 
pupils  working  on  a  particular  kind  of  map  or 
source  for  maps. 

6.  These  master  charts  could  then  be  displayed  in 
the  Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity/reading  map  legends 
(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Writing,  reading,  producing 

1.  Have  pairs  or  small  groups  make  a  map  for 
someone  who  is  searching  for  specific  items. 

2.  They  then  exchange  maps  with  their  “partner” 
group  and  try  to  locate  the  items  named. 

3.  Each  group  could  plan  a  treasure  hunt  using 
objects  from  around  the  class,  lunches,  and  so 
on;  the  treasure  could  consist  of  several 
objects  scattered  over  the  class  or  of  one 
single  object. 


4.  For  variation  have  the  children  pretend  they  are 
rival  groups  of  dinosaur-bone  hunters.  Have 
them  make  maps  to  show  where  they  know  a 
valuable  cache  of  bones  is  hidden;  each  group 
would  then  try  to  find  the  others’  dinosaur-bone 
treasure. 

5.  A  similar  method  could  be  used  with  the 
characters  of  a  spice  voyager  and  her  or  his 
map  to  the  Indies,  the  Spice  Islands,  or  an 
imaginary  land  of  spices;  rival  spice  voyagers 
or  spice  merchants  could  be  the  main 
characters  in  the  map-making  activity. 

6.  Two  groups  could  draw  the  way  to  visit 
Charlotte’s  web,  from  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different.”  One  group  could  take  the  part  of  an 
insect  giving  map  directions  to  another  insect 
in  order  to  avoid  Charlotte’s  web;  the  other 
group  could  be  Charlotte  herself  drawing  a 
map  for  a  friend  or  relative  to  come  and  visit 
her. 

7.  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  need  to  include  a 
legend  and  pictographs  in  their  maps. 

PAGES  130  and  131 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  pictographs 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  word 
pictograph  and  some  of  the  pictographs  they 
have  been  using  on  their  maps. 

2.  Ask  them  to  give  examples  of  pictographs 
drawing  out  ones  such  as  a  skull  and  cross 
bones  to  indicate  danger,  a  red  heart  shape  to 
indicate  love,  or  a  cigarette  with  a  line  through  it 
to  indicate  no  smoking. 

3.  Briefly  describe  to  the  pupils  how  and  why 
pictographs  came  into  use  from  earliest  cave 
days  to  the  gradual  development  of  the 
alphabet  as  we  know  it  today. 

4.  You  might  obtain  pictures  of  cave  drawings  and 
discuss  with  the  pupils  what  stories  are  being 
told  and  why  such  things  as  hunts  would  be 
recorded  by  cave  dwellers. 

5.  Early  pictographs  include  those  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  Sumerians,  and  Chinese.  You 
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might  show  the  pupils  examples  of  these 
different  kinds  of  pictographs  and  point  out 
the  gradual  change  from  picturing  an  object  to 
picturing  an  idea.  The  pictographs  for  eye  and 
sorrow  (an  eye  and  an  eye  with  a  stylized  line 
running  from  it  representing  a  tear)  could  be 
used  as  simple  examples. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  try  some  of  their  own 
pictographs  using  objects  and  concepts  such 
as  mouth  and  happiness  or  sunset  and  one 
month. 

7.  Emphasize  with  the  pupils  the  gradual 
development  of  written  or  recorded 
communication  from  the  paintings  of  the  early 
cave  dwellers  to  the  pictographs  of  later 
peoples  to  various  kinds  of  written  alphabets 
such  as  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic,  to  our 
present  day  alphabet. 

8.  You  might  also  briefly  discuss  why  more  and 
more  accurate  forms  of  written  communication 
would  be  needed  as  people  have  progressed 
from  caves  to  computers. 

9.  In  having  the  children  draw  pictographs  for 
various  people  they  are  encouraged  to  look  at 
a  situation  from  several  points  of  view. 

10.  There  may  be  different  reasons  to  each 
situation,  depending  on  the  backgrounds  and 
experiences  of  the  pupils.  These  differences 
can  enrich  a  display  of  such  pictographs  in 
the  Message  Center. 

11 .  Point  out  that  nouns  are  among  the  easiest 
words  to  show  in  pictographs  because  they 
usually  stand  for  concrete  objects. 

12.  Words  such  as  a,  an,  and  the  would  need  to 
have  preestablished  symbols  or  pictographs, 
or  not  be  used  at  all. 

13.  Some  space  age  words  might  be  jet  plane, 
astronaut,  communication  satellite, 
launching  pad,  space  station,  food  pill,  and 
starship. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  short  report 

about  pictographs  (transfer  to  other  subject 

areas) 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  research  a  topic  related  to 
pictographs  or  writing  and  do  a  short  report  on 
it.  Such  topics  could  include: 


— pictographs  of  different  countries  in  early 
times 

— cave  paintings 

— things  people  used  for  writing  (clay 
tablets,  papyrus,  and  so  on) 

— the  alphabet  of  a  given  country  in  early 
times 

— different  kinds  of  modern  alphabets  (here 
any  multicultural  aspect  in  the  class  could 
be  used  to  great  advantage) 

2.  Have  the  pupils  decide  what  particular  aspect 
of  written  communication  they  want  to  report 
on.  Have  them  include  a  short  message  in  their 
report  using  this  type  of  communication. 

3.  Such  reports  and  samples  could  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  Message  Center  under  a  title 
such  as  Written  Messages  or  Getting  a 
Message  Down. 

Extension  Activity/indicating  intangibles 
through  pictographs  (transfer  to  other  subject 
areas) 

Viewing,  producing 

1 .  Have  some  pupils  refer  back  to  the  pictographs 
developed  earlier  with  the  class. 

2.  Have  them  do  several  of  their  own  in  which 
they  show  first  the  object  and  then  the  idea 
connected  with  this  object. 

3.  They  might  use  objects  and  ideas  such  as  an 
astronaut  and  outer  space  exploration,  a 
ferocious  animal  and  fear,  flames  and  a  forest 
fire,  and  so  on. 

4.  Such  pictographs  could  be  displayed  with  one 
or  two  explanatory  sentences  in  the  Message 
Center. 

Extension  Activity /designing  an  outfit,  making 
use  of  clothing  label  pictographs  (transfer  to  the 
home  and  community) 

Viewing,  reading,  producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  page  1 31 ,  for  the  chart 
of  pictographs  or  symbols  often  used  in  today’s 
clothing  labels. 

2.  Have  them  read  the  chart  carefully  and  then 
work  in  pairs  to  design  an  outfit  that  would 
include  a  description  of  the  following: 

— the  items  in  the  outfit 

— what  each  item  is  made  of 

— what  pictographs  could  appear  on  its  label 
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— how  the  owner  would  care  for  the  various 
items  of  the  outfit 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  of  their  lists  of  Sense  Words 
from  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your 
Soup  Is  Hot?"  and  have  them  use  them  here  in 
describing  the  items  of  the  outfit. 

4.  Such  outfits  might  be  linked  to  specific 
situations  of  interest  to  the  children,  such  as: 

— what  the  well-dressed  space  traveler  in 
2347  would  wear 

— what  the  well-dressed  Brontosaurus 
would  wear  to  dine  out  with  another 
Brontosaurus 

— what  an  archaeologist  or  a  paleontologist 
would  wear  on  a  “dig”  for  dinosaur  bones 

— what  a  spice  voyager  in  the  seventeenth 
century  would  wear  on  an  ocean  voyage 
lasting  several  months 

5.  Remind  the  children  to  use  as  many  of  the 
different  clothing  care  symbols  as  they  can  in 
telling  about  the  different  items  of  their  outfit. 

PAGE  132 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  regular  and  irregular  noun  plurals 

Objective:  to  review  regular  noun  plurals  and 

introduce  irregular  noun  plurals 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  noun  plurals  with 

reference  to  pictographs 

1.  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  various  pictographs 
developed  thus  far  and  indicate  which  refer  to  a 
single  object  and  which  refer  to  more  than  one 
object. 

2.  Ask  them  how  they  would  show  that  a  word  is 
plural  in  writing. 

3.  Recall  with  them  the  word  endings  ss,  ch,  sh, 
and  x,  in  which  es  is  used  to  make  the  word 
plural. 

4.  Place  examples  of  these  different  kinds  of 
plural  words  on  the  chalkboard,  using  if 
possible,  the  pictographs  for  word  suggestions. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  irregular 

plural  noun  endings 

1 .  In  discussing  the  plural  form  of  words  such  as 
puppies  and  shelves,  first  have  the  pupils  give 
their  singular  forms. 

2.  Point  out  that  when  words  end  in  f  or  fe  the  f  is 
changed  to  v  and  s  or  es  is  added. 

3.  Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard  as 
examples:  loaf,  loaves;  leaf,  leaves;  and  knife, 
knives. 

4.  Point  out  that  nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a 
consonant  form  their  plural  by  changing  the  y 
to  /  and  adding  es. 

5.  Use  the  following  words  as  examples:  city, 
cities;  country,  countries. 

6.  Remind  the  pupils  that  nouns  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a  vowel  form  their  plural  by  adding 
s  and  use  as  examples  words  such  as  day, 
days;  toy,  toys;  turkey  turkeys. 

7.  In  discussing  the  irregular  nouns,  have  the 
pupils  use  these  pairs  of  words  in  sentences. 

8.  Remind  them  to  make  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  each  sentence  agree. 

9.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
group  of  words,  the  actual  form  of  the  word 
changes  as  it  is  made  plural,  that  in  the  second 
group  of  words  n  or  en  is  added  to  the  root 
word  (ox  and  oxen  can  be  added  to  this  group 
and  a  picture  of  the  animal  shown  to  the 
pupils),  and  that  in  the  third  group  of  words 
there  is  no  change  at  all  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural  form. 

10.  You  might  point  out  that  most  words  in  this 
last  group  are  the  names  of  animals  and  have 
the  pupils  see  if  they  can  suggest  other 
names  to  add  to  the  list. 

1 1 .  When  they  locate  the  plural  nouns  in  the 
story,  you  might  have  them  give  the  singular 
form  of  these  words  as  well. 

12.  You  might  also  have  them  use  some  of  these 
words  in  oral  sentences,  using  both  singular 
and  plural  forms  within  one  sentence. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  containing 

plural  nouns 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

1.  Some  pupils  might  refer  back  to  any  materials 
they  or  others  have  developed  using 
pictographs. 

2.  They  could  modify  the  pictographs  to  refer  to 
plural  objects  and  then  write  a  sentence 
containing  the  plural  word  pictured. 

3.  They  might  also  make  pictographs  for  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  of  several  of  the 
irregular  nouns  and  use  these  as  well  in 
sentences. 

Extension  Activity/developing  a  list  of  irregular 

plural  nouns 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  begin  a  list  of  irregular  plural 
nouns,  adding  to  it  the  words  presented  in  this 
chapter  as  well  as  any  they  can  recall  or  locate 
from  previous  chapters. 

2.  Such  a  list  could  be  on-going  in  the  sense  that 
any  new  words  with  irregular  plural  forms  could 
be  added  to  it  as  the  pupils  encounter  them. 

Extension  Activity /writing  codes  containing 

plural  nouns 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1.  With  pupils  working  in  pairs,  have  each  pupil 
make  a  selection  of  the  various  kinds  of  plural 
nouns  reviewed  and  presented  here,  both 
regular  and  irregular. 

2.  Using  these  plural  words,  the  pupils  would 
write  a  message  and  then  write  a  code  version 
to  make  it  a  secret  message. 

3.  The  partner  would  then  try  to  break  the  code 
used  in  the  other  pupil’s  message. 

4.  Codes  used  should  be  ones  with  which  the 
pupils  have  already  worked  or  ones  with 
guidelines,  such  as  an  alphabet  or  a  number 
code.  The  writer  must  be  willing  to  provide 
clues  if  the  code  breaker  needs  help. 


Extension  Activity/playing  a  spelling  game 

involving  noun  plurals 

Writing,  reading 

1.  The  pupils  might  construct  a  spelling  card 
game  along  the  lines  of  the  following. 

2.  At  least  forty  cards  with  regular  and  irregular 
nouns  in  the  singular  form  are  to  be  made,  with 
one  word  per  card. 

3.  A  corresponding  number  of  cards  showing 
plural  endings  such  as  s,  es,  ies,  yes,  and 
blank  cards  should  also  be  made. 

4.  Two  to  four  players  would  be  dealt  a  “hand” 
consisting  of  five  noun  cards  and  five  plural 
ending  cards. 

5.  The  remaining  cards  would  be  placed  face  up 
in  two  separate  piles  between  the  players. 

6.  Each  player  would  take  a  turn  and  try  to  make 
a  correct  plural  noun  using  either  the  cards  in 
her  or  his  hand  or  by  picking  up  a  card  from  one 
of  the  two  piles. 

7.  If  the  player  picks  up  a  card  from  one  of  the 
piles,  she  or  he  must  discard  a  noun  or  plural 
ending  card  into  the  appropriate  pile. 

8.  When  a  plural  word  is  formed,  the  player  may 
discard  these  two  cards  in  a  pile  near  her  or  his 
hand. 

9.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  can  discard  the 
most  cards. 

10.  Irregular  plurals  could  be  formed  by  writing  on 
a  blank  card,  if  one  is  drawn. 

11 .  The  game  could  be  made  self-correcting  by 
showing  the  correct  plural  form  of  the  word  on 
the  back  of  each  noun  card. 

PAGE  133 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing. 

Objective:  to  develop  signs  for  use  at  school 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  signs  on  this  page 

and  tell  what  category  of  things  are  shown. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  signs  of  many  kinds  are 

shown  here  and  have  the  pupils  name  some 

signs  they  have  seen  so  far  today. 
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3.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  how  signs  can 
be  messages  and  symbols. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word  code  in  the 
dictionary  again  and  tell  how  signs  can  also  be 
like  codes. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  signs  can  consist  of 
words,  pictographs,  or  both. 

6.  You  might  have  the  pupils  speculate  on  kinds  of 
signs  they  would  like  to  see  in  the  school 
lunchroom,  the  playground,  the  hallways,  and 
so  on. 

7.  First  have  them  decide  on  the  information  they 
want  to  put  on  such  signs  and  then  decide  on 
whether  they  will  use  cards,  symbols,  or  both 
to  make  these  signs. 

8.  Several  could  be  developed  orally  and  placed 
on  the  chalkboard  by  volunteers. 

Activity  2 

Listening ,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  the  effectiveness  of 

symbols  and  colors 

1 .  In  discussing  the  questions  dealing  with  the 
signs  on  page  133,  ask  the  pupils  why  some 
symbols  and  colors  (red,  green,  black)  are 
more  effective  than  words  would  be. 

2.  You  might  also  refer  to  a  worded  sign  and  have 
the  pupils  speculate  why  it  would  be  difficult  to 
present  this  same  idea  in  a  pictograph. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  story  dealing  with 

signs 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  story  about  someone 
who  is  confused  by  a  sign. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  briefly  what  problems  could 
arise  and  how  they  would  be  solved. 

3.  They  might  also  make  a  picture  collection  of 
signs  and  place  these  in  their  writer’s  journals 
for  future  use. 

4.  Before  the  pupils  actually  begin  to  write,  you 
might  have  them  improvise  their  story  in  small 
groups  or  pairs,  working  out  details  of 
character  and  story  line. 


Extension  Activity  /designing  word  and 

pictograph  signs 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  make  up  word  and  pictograph 
signs  for  the  following  characters  and 
situations: 

— a  dinosaur  is  letting  people  know  where  it 
lives 

— a  Brontosaurus  is  going  to  put  up  signs  at 
the  local  water  hole  to  avoid  crowding  at 
lunch  time 

— a  paleontologist  is  making  a  sign  for  an 
area  he  or  she  is  digging  in 

— Nate  has  put  up  a  sign  at  the  front  of  his 
home  telling  about  his  pet 

— Charlotte  has  decided  to  go  into  the 
web-spinning  business  or  a  spider-silk 
garment  business  and  wants  a  sign 

— a  spice  voyager  wants  a  sign  to  help  him 
or  her  get  people  to  sign  on  as  crew 

— a  space  traveler  wants  to  put  up  safety 
notices  for  starships  at  the  local  space 
station 

2.  Have  the  pupils  decide  first  on  what  their 
message  will  be  and  then  on  the  words  and/or 
pictographs  they  will  use. 

3.  Completed  signs  could  be  colored  or  mounted 
on  cardboard  and  placed  on  display  in  the 
Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity/noting  the  importance  of 

punctuation  in  signs 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Place  the  following  two  signs  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  the  pupils  discuss  the 
differences  in  meaning. 

Private  Private? 

No  Cave  Painting  No!  Cave  Painting 

Allowed  Allowed. 

2.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  when  a 

sign  uses  words,  the  punctuation  is  also 
important  to  its  meaning. 

3.  You  might  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  recall 
with  them  various  kinds  of  end  punctuation 
used  with  the  different  kinds  of  sentences. 
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4.  Give  the  pupils  signs  such  as  the  following  and 
have  them  place  the  words  on  lines  and 
punctuate  them  in  two  different  ways. 

5.  Have  each  pair  of  signs  presented  to  the  class 
and  discuss  what  each  one  means  and  why. 

— Beware  of  Man  Eating 
Tyrannosaurus  Rex 

— Drink  Milk 
Shakes 
Everyone 

—  Private  No  Sitting  on 
Lawn  Allowed 

— Turn 
Right 
Now 

— Keep  Your  City  Clean  Mayor 
Announces 

Extension  Activity/categorizing  safety  signs 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  make  a  chart  of  safety  signs 
they  should  know  about. 

2.  They  might  title  their  chart  Important  Signs  to 
Know  or  Know  These  Signs.  An  initial 
discussion  could  draw  out  a  basic  list  of  signs 
encountered  by  the  pupils. 

3.  These  signs  could  then  be  organized  into 
categories  such  as  public  signs,  traffic  signs, 
camping  and  park  signs,  library  signs,  store 
signs,  sports  and  recreational  center  signs, 
street  signs,  and  so  on. 

4.  Groups  of  pupils  could  work  with  a  particular 
category  of  signs,  adding  to  those  already 
mentioned  in  a  class  discussion. 

5.  Samples  of  the  signs  would  be  constructed  on 
cardboard,  colored,  labeled,  and  checked  for 
accuracy. 

6.  These  would  then  be  placed  on  a  master  chart 
under  their  category  heading  and  two  or  three 
sentences  would  accompany  the  sign, 
explaining  its  meaning.  For  example,  a  “One 
Way”  sign  could  be  accompanied  by  the 
explanation  that  it  means  you  can  go  only  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  arrow  points  and  that 
this  applies  to  cars,  bicycles,  motorbikes,  and 
so  on,  but  not  to  pedestrians. 


7.  If  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  are  familiar  with 
signs  from  other  countries,  have  such  signs 
added  to  the  chart. 

8.  If  other  classes  have  pupils  from  other 
countries,  these  pupils  might  be  consulted  by 
group  members  about  signs  in  their  native 
land. 

9.  Such  a  chart  could  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Message  Center  and  be  used  as  a  reminder  of 
many  of  the  safety  rules  for  pedestrians  and 
bicycle  riders. 
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Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  abbreviations  that  have  periods 

Objective:  to  familiarize  pupils  with 

abbreviated  forms  of  address 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  shortened  forms  and  their 

punctuation 

1 .  Refer  the  pupils  back  to  the  article  about 
Saurornithoides  in  the  chapter,  Supersaurus. 

2.  Ask  them  to  look  for  titles  of  people  given  in 
shortened  forms  and  draw  out  the  words  Dr. 
and  Mrs. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  these  short  forms 
stand  for,  drawing  out  doctor  and  mistress. 

4.  Ask  them  to  locate  the  name  of  the  province  in 
which  Mrs.  Vanderloh  lives  and  to  use  the 
article  to  give  its  shortened  form. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  that  while  the  word  code 
can  mean  a  secret  message,  it  can  also  mean 
a  system  of  signals. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  such  letters  as  Dr., 
Mrs.,  or  Alta,  are  signals  and  what  words  they 
are  a  code  for. 

7.  In  discussing  the  word  abbreviation,  ask  the 
pupils  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  brief  by 
listening  to  the  context  clues  in  a  sentence  you 
give  them. 

8.  Use  a  sentence  such  as,  “Write  a  brief  report 
about  codes  by  asking  only  two  questions.” 

9.  Point  out  to  them  that  the  words  brief  and 
abbreviation  both  come  from  the  Latin  word 
brevis,  meaning  short. 
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10.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  the  meaning 
of  the  word  abbreviation,  and  then  check  in  a 
dictionary  to  compare  it  with  the  meanings 
recorded  there. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  familiarize  the  students  with  various 

types  of  abbreviations 

1 .  To  the  abbreviations  given  for  provinces,  add 
those  for  the  remaining  provinces  and  place 
these  on  the  chalkboard  for  the  pupils  to  use  as 
references. 

2.  You  might  do  the  same  with  the  months  of  the 
year,  the  different  kinds  of  streets  such  as 
Crescent,  Street,  Boulevard,  and  so  on.  Such 
street  names  could  be  obtained  by  having  the 
pupils  refer  to  their  maps  or  any  they  have 
been  using  in  foregoing  activities. 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  a.m. , 

( ante  meridiem  are  the  Latin  words  meaning 
before  noon)  and  p.m.  (post  meridiem 
meaning  afternoon).  Using  these  prefixes,  you 
might  discuss  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
anteroom  or  postscript. 

Extension  Activity/constructing  a  chart  of 

abbreviations 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Using  the  information  about  additional 
abbreviations  for  provinces  and  types  of 
streets,  have  the  pupils  begin  a  chart  of 
different  kinds  of  abbreviations. 

2.  The  different  categories  of  abbreviations  might 
appear  as  different  column  headings,  with  the 
row  headings  reserved  for  such  things  as: 

— uses  periods 

— begins  with  a  capital  letter 

— made  up  of  two  or  more  words  (such  as 
British  Columbia) 

— used  most  often  in  writing  letters,  in 
making  maps,  or  in  business  writing 

3.  Such  categories  and  headings  should  be 
established  orally  before  the  writing  begins. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  Yellow  Pages  might  be  made 
available,  since  this  would  be  a  good  resource 
of  many  business  abbreviations. 


5.  Any  books  on  display  in  the  Message  Center 
could  be  examined  for  use  of  abbreviations  as 
well. 

6.  The  chart  could  be  made  the  responsiblity  of 
several  small  groups,  each  of  which  would  find 
information  for  the  different  headings  in  its 
particular  category. 

7.  Such  a  chart  could  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Message  Center. 

Extension  Activity/using  abbreviations  on 

envelopes  (transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  envelopes  they 
wrote  in  a  previous  activity  in  this  chapter. 

2.  They  might  rewrite  their  envelopes,  using 
abbreviations  where  possible. 

Extension  Activity/using  abbreviations  as  the 

basis  for  a  code 

Writing,  producing 

1.  The  pupils  might  also  experiment  with  using 
abbreviations  as  the  basis  of  a  code  for 
sending  messages. 

2.  Point  out  to  them  that  such  a  code  would  not 
be  a  secret  one  since  abbreviations  are  forms 
known  to  everyone. 

3.  The  goal  for  each  message  would  be  to  make  it 
as  brief  as  possible  using  abbreviations. 

4.  Give  the  pupils  the  following  situations  as 
starting  points  for  their  messages  or  allow 
them  to  develop  ideas  of  their  own  for 
messages: 

— a  map  maker  wants  to  send  a  message  to 
a  spice  voyager 

— a  business  person  wants  to  send  a 
message  to  her  or  his  business  partner 

— a  paleontologist  wants  to  send  a  message 
to  an  archaeologist 

—  a  person  who  makes  ciphers  wants  to 
send  a  message  to  a  person  who  breaks 
ciphers  (remind  the  pupils  that  a  cipher  is 
a  secret  code) 
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Learning  to  Use  Words 

Understanding  colorful  expressions 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with 

figurative  language 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  figurative  language 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  metaphors  and 
similes  are. 

2.  Place  several  examples  of  each  on  the 
chalkboard,  drawing  them  from  the  pupils  by 
asking  questions  such  as: 

— To  what  could  you  compare  an  airplane, 
an  umbrella,  or  a  red  traffic  light?  How 
could  you  say  your  comparison  as  a 
simile? 

—  How  would  you  say  it  as  a  metaphor? 

— Make  up  a  simile  for  the  sentence,  “This 
code  is  as  hard  to  crack  as . ” 

— Make  up  a  metaphor  for  the  sentence, 
“The  smoke  signals  were . ” 

3.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  what  such 
expressions  would  seem  like  or  mean  to 
someone  who  did  not  know  our  language  well 
or  who  was  not  familiar  with  a  particular 
expression. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  every  language  has  such 
colorful  expressions,  ones  which  would  also 
seem  strange  to  them  if  they  were  to  hear  them 
as  exact  statements  rather  than  as 
comparisons. 

5.  For  several  of  the  expressions  listed,  have  the 
pupils  indicate  what  the  exact  meaning  is  and 
what  the  comparison  meaning  is.  For  example, 
“It's  raining  cats  and  dogs,”  means  literally  that 
these  animals  are  falling  from  the  sky.  As  a 
comparison,  it  means  that  it  is  raining  as  hard 
as  cats  and  dogs  would  supposedly  be  fighting 
if  they  were  together. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  the 
comparison  meaning  of  other  expressions 
listed  as  well. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  familiarize  students  with  colorful 

expressions 

1.  In  discussing  the  expressions  on  page  135, 
draw  out  the  fact  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  ones 
are  similes,  while  the  rest  are  metaphors. 

2.  Emphasize  that  with  expressions  such  as 
these,  the  literal  or  exact  meaning  is  not  what  it 
seems. 

3.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  the  expression 
“to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag”  means  and  to  use 
it  in  a  sentence. 

4.  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  there  are  many 
colorful  comparisons  that  become  part  of  our 
language  when  many  people  use  them  over  a 
period  of  time.  Discuss  with  them  the  reasons 
why  people  use  such  expressions  (e.g.,  to 
entertain,  to  exaggerate,  to  create  vivid  mental 
pictures,  etc.). 

Extension  Activity/writing  activities  involving 

colorful  expression  in  chart  form 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  list  different  colorful 
expressions  involving  foods,  such  as  in  a  stew, 
in  a  jam,  in  a  pickle,  a  peach,  a  lemon,  the  pits, 
sour  grapes,  in  a  nutshell,  cook  one’s  goose, 
the  apple  of  one’s  eye,  and  so  on. 

2.  Have  them  list  these  in  chart  form,  indicating 
which  expressions  show  a  favorable  meaning 
and  which  show  an  unfavorable  meaning. 

3.  The  pupils  could  also  write  one  or  two 
sentences  using  each  colorful  expression  and 
place  these  with  the  chart. 

Extension  Activity /creating  colorful  expressions 

Writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  improve  the  following 
sentences  by  creating  word  pictures  or 
expressions  that  say  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
interesting  way. 

2.  Remind  them  that  they  will  be  using  either 
similes  or  metaphors  to  create  these 
expressions. 
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— The  wind  blew. 

— The  day  is  cold. 

— She  is  very  clumsy. 

— The  car  is  noisy. 

—  It  is  quiet  in  here. 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  poem  using 

colorful  expressions 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  add  to  their  writer’s  journals 
favorite,  colorful  expressions  they  have  made 
up  or  read. 

2.  Using  any  of  these,  they  might  write  a  poem 
whose  lines  are  a  series  of  such  expressions 
about  a  particular  theme  or  topic. 

Extension  Activity/using  appropriate  language 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  idea  that 
such  colorful  expressions  are  part  of  informal 
language  people  often  use. 

2.  Draw  out  some  of  the  various  situations  in 
which  they  might  use  expressions  such  as 
“you’re  in  hot  water  now”  or,  “Pam  will  blow  a 
fuse  when  she  hears  that.” 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  think  of  situations  in 
which  they  would  say  the  same  idea  but  in  a 
more  formal  way.  For  example,  would  they  say, 
“you’re  in  hot  water  now”  to  a  stranger  or  to  a 
friend;  if  they  were  speaking  to  the  principal  of 
the  school  would  they  say,  “Pam  will  be  very 
upset  when  she  hears  that”? 

4.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  sentences  for  one  of 
the  following  situations,  writing  two  versions  for 
each — one  formal  and  one  informal  in  which 
they  use  such  colorful  expressions: 

— You  are  at  a  very  expensive  restaurant  for 
your  birthday  dinner.  The  glass  of  milk  you 
ordered  is  sour.  What  will  you  say  to  your 
brother?  to  the  waiter? 

— You  are  telling  a  person  that  she  or  he 
sometimes  talks  too  much.  What  would 
you  say  to  a  close  friend?  What  would  you 
say  to  a  friend  of  your  older  and  much 
bigger  sister  or  brother? 


— You  are  a  news  reporter  telling  about  what 
a  hot  day  it  is  for  interviewing  people. 

What  would  you  say  on  the  T.  V.  broadcast? 
What  would  you  say  to  another  reporter? 

PAGE  136 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Planning  petitions 

Objective:  to  communicate  effectively  using 

petitions 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  petitions  as  a  means  of 

communication 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  some  of  the  different 
ways  they  have  learned  about  sending 
messages  or  getting  across  a  message. 

2.  Remind  them  of  how  they  used  body  language 
to  get  across  a  message,  how  they  used  codes 
and  ciphers  to  make  a  message  secret,  how 
they  used  symbols  and  pictographs  to  get 
across  simple  messages,  and  how  they  used 
expressions  to  get  across  a  message  in  an 
informal,  colorful  way. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word  petition  in 
their  dictionaries  and  point  out  to  them  that  this 
is  another  word,  like  code,  feel,  and  symbol 
that  has  more  than  one  meaning. 

4.  After  having  them  read  the  short  news  item  on 
page  136,  have  them  decide  which  meaning  of 
petition  this  article  is  about. 

5.  In  discussing  the  general  idea  of  petition  as  a 
request,  bring  out  the  idea  that  everyone 
makes  a  request  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
that  using  persuasive  language  to  get  things  he 
or  she  wants  is  part  of  communicating  with 
others,  and  of  giving  a  message  to  others. 

6.  Draw  out  examples  such  as  the  crying  of 
babies  as  their  way  of  petitioning  for  food, 
warmth,  and  so  on;  the  whining  of  young 
children  as  another  way  of  getting  things, 
attention,  and  so  on;  and  the  various  ways  in 
they  themselves  try  to  convince  or  petition  their 
parents  for  something.  Even  at  this  age 
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children  are  aware  of  different  things  they  can 
say  to  get  what  they  want.  Sometimes  they  will 
present  a  rational  argument,  sometimes  they 
will  use  “sweet  talk,”  sometimes  they  will  nag. 

7.  Have  them  recall  specific  situations  and  decide 
what  methods  of  persuasion  they  used.  Have 
them  tell  about  the  experience: 

— Was  it  successful  from  their  point  of  view? 

— How  did  they  succeed? 

— Did  they  persuade  the  other  person  or  just 
annoy  them? 

— How  did  they  use  language  and  body 
language  that  was  effective? 

8.  Stress  the  idea  that  whether  in  a  written  formal 
petition  or  in  an  oral,  informal  petition,  the  use 
of  language  is  of  great  importance  in  getting 
across  their  message  persuasively. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  collect  examples  of  petitions 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  locate  examples  of  petitions 
using  the  newspaper  or  T.V.  news  programs  as 
resources. 

2.  They  might  bring  in  such  examples  and  explain 
them  to  the  class  in  terms  of  what  the  petition 
is  for,  who  wants  something,  from  whom  they 
are  asking  the  thing,  and  perhaps  whether  the 
language  of  the  petition  is  persuasive  or  not. 

3.  The  idea  of  reasonable  versus  unreasonable 
petitions  or  requests  could  also  be  brought  out, 
using  the  news  item  on  page  136  as  an 
example  of  the  latter. 

Extension  Activity/using  persuasion  in 

pantomime 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  children  work  in  small  groups  or  pairs 
to  act  out  situations  in  which  they  are  trying  to 
persuade  someone. 

2.  Remind  them  to  decide  what  method  they  will 
use,  before  they  act  out  the  following: 

— you  want  your  teacher  to  take  you  to  the 
museum 

— you  want  your  parents  to  allow  you  and 
your  friends  to  camp  in  the  backyard 
overnight 


— you  want  your  parents  to  believe  that  you 
are  old  enough  to  have  a  pet 

— you  want  your  parents  to  increase  your 
allowance 

— you  want  your  sister  or  brother  to  let  you 
watch  a  favorite  television  program 

— you  want  your  friend,  who  wants  to 
jaywalk,  to  cross  the  street  at  the  corner 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  petition  to  fit  a 

particular  situation  (transfer  to  the  home  and 

community) 

Writing,  producing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  pretend  they  are 
characters  in  the  following  situations  and  write 
a  petition  as  the  people  involved  would  do. 

2.  Remind  the  children  of  ways  of  persuading 
people  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  language 
can  help  do  this. 

3.  Situations  could  include  the  following: 

— a  group  of  space  colonists  is  petitioning 
their  home  planet  Earth  for  something 
they  need 

— a  paleontologist  is  petitioning  to  preserve 
sites  where  there  are  dinosaur  bones 

— a  group  of  merchants  are  petitioning  the 
king  or  queen  to  send  ships  to  the  Indies 
and  the  Spice  Islands 

— Charlotte  A.  Cavatica  is  petitioning 
Fern  Arabel's  father  not  to  send  Wilbur  to 
the  slaughter  house  for  sausage  meat 

— a  group  of  spiders  are  petitioning  people 
about  their  unfair  treatment  simply 
because  of  their  physical  appearance 

— a  group  of  code  makers  is  petitioning  for 
their  boss  not  to  make  public  their  codes 
and  ciphers 

— a  Brontosaurus  is  petitioning  the 

Tryannosaurus  Rex  dinosaurs  about  their 
cruel  treatment  to  the  Brontosaurus’ 
family 

4.  Completed  petitions  could  be  read  aloud  to  the 
class  and  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  following: 

— Who  is  making  the  request  and  to  whom  is 
it  being  made? 

— How  clear  is  the  request  being  made? 
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—  Is  effective  and  persuasive  language 
used? 

— Are  the  arguments  reasonable  and 
logical? 

—  Does  the  petition  make  sense? 

5.  A  selection  of  petitions  could  be  placed  in  the 
Message  Center  for  display. 

Extension  Activity /examining  advertising 

names  for  appropriateness 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  reading 

1 .  You  might  discuss  the  role  persuasive 
language  plays  in  the  world  of  advertising. 

2.  Ask  the  children  questions  such  as: 

— What  are  the  names  of  some  cars  that  you 
know? 

— Which  ones  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

3.  Car  manufacturers  sometimes  name  their  cars 
to  suggest  speed  and  power.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
invent  names  for  five  imaginary  cars  and 
explain  to  the  class  why  the  names  are  suitable 
for  the  cars. 

4.  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  examine 
various  household  products,  whose  names 
suggest  their  usefulness  or  promise  certain 
results. 

5.  Have  the  children  speculate  about  why  the 
makers  of  these  products  name  them  as  they 
do. 

6.  You  could  also  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they 
think  the  following  imaginary  products  are  and 
to  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  as  they  do. 
Such  products  could  include  Crunchy  Crispos, 
Sparkle,  Vroom,  Zip,  Healthful  Harvests, 
Munchies,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/increasing  pupils’ 

awareness  of  appropriate  product  names 

(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  idea  that  certain 
products  are  aimed  at  certain  audiences  or 
groups.  For  example,  would  a  car  designed  as 
a  family  car  be  better  named  “Speeding 
Wonder”  or  “Family  Wagon;”  would  a  breakfast 
cereal  for  people  interested  in  nutrition  and 
good  eating  habits  be  better  named  “Sunset 


Farm’s  Whole  Grain  Cereals”  or  “Sugar 
Popped  Choco  Bits  with  Some  Oatmeal”? 

Have  the  children  give  reasons  for  their 
choices. 

2.  If  possible,  you  might  give  the  children  a  home 
assignment  in  which  they  watch  several  kinds 
of  commercials — those  for  household 
products,  cars,  cosmetics,  childrens’  toys  or 
candies,  and  so  on. 

3.  Small  groups  of  pupils  could  watch 
commercials  in  a  particular  category  with  a 
view  to  deciding  what  audience  the  commercial 
is  aiming  at  and  what  persuasions  they  offer  to 
get  people  to  buy  the  product. 

4.  A  subsequent  class  discussion  would 
emphasize  the  ways  in  which  commercials 
appeal  to  particular  groups  of  people  or 
audiences. 

Extension  Activity/examining  advertising 

names  for  appropriateness  (transfer  to  the 

home  and  community) 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  discussions  and 
research,  the  following  written  activity  could  be 
given  to  the  pupils. 

2.  Have  them  choose  one  of  the  following 
descriptions  and  write  two  short 
advertisements  for  the  product. 

3.  Each  version  will  be  for  a  different  audience, 
even  though  the  product  remains  the  same. 

4.  You  might  recall  with  the  pupils  at  this  time 
point  of  view,  as  presented  in  the  chapter, 
“Spiders  are  Different.” 

5.  An  oral  example  could  be  developed  with  the 
pupils  before  they  begin  their  own  writing.  Such 
an  example  could  be  recorded  on  the 
chalkboard  for  pupils  to  use  as  a  reference. 

The  following  situations  could  be  used: 

— an  ad  for  an  umbrella  for  a 

fashion-conscious  person  and  for  a 
practical  person 

— an  article  of  clothing  for  a  rugged  sports 
type  and  for  a  more  indoors  type  of 
person 

— a  new  article  of  food  (spice,  herb,  and  so 
on)  for  a  gourmet  cook  and  tor  someone 
who  likes  to  get  a  meal  over  with  quickly 
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— hockey  equipment  for  a  professional  and 
for  someone  who  just  dabbles  with  the 
game 

— false  teeth  for  a  meat-eating  Allosaurus  or 
Tryannosaurus  Rex  dinosaur  and  for  a 
vegetation-eating  Brontosaurus 

6.  Remind  the  pupils  to  use  colorful  expressions 
where  possible  in  describing  their  product,  to 
give  the  product  an  interesting  and  unusual 
name,  and  to  tell  what  it  will  do  for  the  audience 
it  is  aimed  at. 

7.  Completed  ads  could  be  illustrated  and  then 
placed  on  display  in  the  Message  Center. 

PAGE  137 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Preparing  announcements 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  term 

announcement  and  its  meaning 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  effective  communication 

using  announcements 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word 
announcement  and  its  meaning  in  their 
dictionaries  and  tell  how  an  announcement  can 
be  like  a  message. 

2.  You  might  remind  the  pupils  of  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  people  long  ago  made 
announcements — using  smoke  signals, 
notched  sticks,  trumpets,  horns,  shields,  town 
criers,  bells,  and  so  on. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  tell  some  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  announcements  are  made  today — in 
school,  at  a  plaza,  in  a  store,  on  T.V.  or  radio, 
on  bulletin  boards  or  billboards,  and  so  on. 

4.  Then  tell  the  pupils  that  on  this  page  they  will 
learn  about  how  to  make  spoken 
announcements  of  their  own.  In  these  they  will 
have  a  message  to  get  across  to  a  particular 
audience. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  create  an  effective  announcement 

1.  Before  having  the  pupils  begin  to  write  their 
announcements,  reiterate  with  them  the  key 
features  of  an  effective  announcement: 

— the  important  information  is  given  briefly 
and  clearly 

— the  audience  is  clearly  identified 

— at  the  end,  the  most  important  facts  are 
repeated  to  the  listeners 

2.  You  might  place  these  guidelines  on  the 
chalkboard  for  the  pupils  to  use  as  a  reference 
while  writing. 

3.  Remind  them  to  use  the  five  W’s  of  reporting  to 
bring  out  the  important  information. 

4.  Another  possible  approach  would  be  to  allow 
the  pupils  to  develop  their  announcements  by 
working  in  pairs  to  discuss  their  announcement, 
practice  improvising  it,  and  then  writing  it. 

Extension  Activity/making  oral  announcements 

Producing,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Using  characters  from  previous  chapters,  have 
the  pupils  make  oral  announcements  from  the 
point  of  view  of  these  characters. 

2.  Recall  with  them  the  meaning  of  the  term  point 
of  view  and  if  necessary,  direct  the  pupils’  back 
to  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are  Different,”  for 
further  information. 

3.  If  they  wish,  the  pupils  might  also  use 
characters  of  their  own  creation,  perhaps 
drawing  on  their  writer’s  journals  as  a  resource. 

Extension  Activity  /creating  secret  messages 

based  on  oral  announcements 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  make  signs  or  secret 
messages  of  the  oral  announcements  done 
above. 

2.  The  signs  could  use  a  combination  of  words 
and  pictographs,  while  secret  messages  could 
use  any  of  the  codes  with  which  the  pupils  are 
now  familiar. 
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3.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  while  the  coded 
messages  will  probably  contain  much  of  the 
information  presented  orally,  the  signs  will  be 
briefer. 

4.  Discuss  why  this  is  so,  bringing  out  the  idea 
that  the  wording,  color  symbols,  and 
pictographs  on  signs  make  this  form  of 
communication  much  shorter  than  an  oral 
announcement  would  be.  Announcements  and 
their  corresponding  signs  or  messages  could 
be  placed  on  display  in  the  Message  Center. 

PAGE  138 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  has 
happened  recently 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  verbs  that 
describe  recent  actions 

Activity  1 

Writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  produce  sentences  using  verbs  to 
describe  recent  events 

1 .  After  completing  the  activities  on  page  138, 
students  can  write  their  own  sentences  using 
verbs  which  tell  about  what  has  happened 
recently. 

2.  Suggested  ideas  on  which  they  might  base 
their  sentences  are: 

— reading  a  book 
— finishing  a  project 
— completing  a  page  of  the  textbook 
— having  a  discussion 
— washing  the  dog 
— writing  a  letter 

3.  Remind  the  students  to  keep  the  words  just, 
recently,  finally  in  mind  as  clues  to  the  proper 
form  of  the  verb. 

4.  Note  that  have  and  has  are  used  appropriately. 


PAGE  139 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  the  pronoun  it  in  the  subject  and 

predicate 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  substituting  the 
pronoun  it  for  subject  and  predicate  nouns 

Activity  1 

Listening,  reading,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  pronoun  it  in  the 
subject  and  predicate 

1 .  Ask  the  students  to  look  back  at  the  sentences 
on  page  138. 

2.  Ask  them  if  they  see  any  nouns  used  to  name 
people  in  the  sentences. 

3.  Ask  them  what  words  are  in  the  sentences 
instead  of  nouns. 

4.  Ask  the  students  whether  the  pronouns  refer  to 
people  or  things. 

5.  Ask  them  to  make  a  list  of  the  pronouns  used. 

6.  Select  some  of  the  sentences  which  are  in  the 
singular  and  ask  the  students  to  replace  the 
nouns  with  pronouns.  Ask  them  if  any  of  the 
pronouns  on  their  list  will  fit.  Ask  them  if  they 
know  an  appropriate  pronoun. 

7.  After  establishing  the  fact  that  it  would  be  the 
appropriate  pronoun  to  use,  ask  the  students  to 
rewrite  the  sentences  you  have  selected, 
replacing  the  nouns  and  noun  signals  with 
pronouns. 

8.  You  may  also  rewrite  some  of  the  sentences  so 
that  it  would  appear  in  the  sentence  as  the 
subject  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  see 
that  the  pronoun  remains  the  same  in  both 
instances. 

9.  Students  may  now  proceed  to  page  139. 
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10/SNAKES  ALIVE! 

In  this  chapter,  pupils  explore  myths  and  truths 
about  snakes  and  demonstrate  their  knowledge 
of  Canadian  snakes  in  a  brief  quiz.  Emphasis  in 
the  chapter  is  placed  on  the  pupils’  seeking  out 
important  factual  information  and  using  this 
information  to  express  her  or  his  feelings,  ideas, 
and  knowledge  of  snakes  in  sentence, 
paragraph,  and  short  report  form. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  taking  notes  for  a  report 

•  researching  information  for  report  note-taking 

•  understanding  that  words  can  be  used  as 
nouns, verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs 

•  using  supporting  details  and  time-order 
words 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  140  and  141 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  consider  the  problems  of  snakes  as 
pets 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  whether  snakes  should 
be  kept  at  school  or  at  home.  Have  them 
speculate  about  some  of  the  problems  that 
could  be  encountered  in  caring  for  them  in 
these  places. 

2.  Tell  them  that  later  in  the  chapter  they  will  read 
an  article  about  this  aspect  of  snakes  and  their 
care. 

3.  If  the  pupils  know  of  or  have  read  of  any 
unusual  situations  arising  from  people  having 
snakes  as  pets,  have  them  tell  the  class  about 
it. 

4.  If  any  of  the  pupils  have  snakes  as  pets,  ask 
them  to  tell  what  they  are  like  and  how  they  do 
care  for  them. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  have  pupils  list  known  facts  about 

snakes 

1 .  On  the  chalkboard  begin  a  list  of  “Facts  about 
Snakes”  using  information  obtained  orally  from 
the  pupils.  Stress  with  them  that  any 
observations  they  can  make  from  the  pictures 
on  these  pages  can  also  be  used  to  add  facts 
to  this  list. 

2.  This  list  will  be  modified,  revised,  and 
expanded  as  the  pupils  go  through  the  theme 
and  will  be  often  used  as  a  resource.  At  this 
point  however,  simply  encourage  the  pupils  to 
express  any  things  they  think  may  be  true 
about  snakes. 

3.  The  validity  of  their  ideas  will  be  checked  out  as 
they  progress  through  the  chapter,  learning 
about  snakes. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  create  a  Snake  Center 

1.  Begin  a  Snake  Center,  using  the  “Facts  about 
Snakes”  list  as  the  first  exhibit.  You  might  take 
a  poll  of  the  class  to  find  out  who  thinks  snakes 
would  be  good  pets  and  who  do  not;  such  a  poll 
might  be  called  “Snakes  as  Pets”  and  could 
include  a  brief  paragraph  summarizing  each 
side’s  opinion.  Such  paragraphs  could  be  first 
developed  orally  with  the  class  and  then  in 
written  form  by  small  groups  of  pupils  sharing 
similar  opinions.  Remind  them  to  use  opinion 
words  as  presented  in  the  chapter, 
“Supersaurus!” 

2.  Using  details  drawn  out  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  about  how  one  might  care  for  a  pet 
snake,  you  could  also  have  the  class  orally 
develop  a  list  of  points  about  this  topic  and 
have  volunteers  record  points  raised  on  chart 
paper.  Such  a  list  could  be  placed  near  the  poll 
indicating  those  in  favor  of  snakes  as  pets  and 
could  be  revised  for  accuracy  as  the  pupils 
learn  more  about  snakes  in  the  course  of  the 
theme. 
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Activity  4 

Listening 

Objective:  to  pantomime  a  snake’s  movements 

1 .  You  might  do  the  following  acting  out  activity 
with  the  pupils.  Have  them  find  a  space  for 
themselves  on  the  floor,  away  from  others  and 
any  distractions. 

2.  Then  have  them  close  their  eyes  and  imagine 
the  scene  you  describe  to  them — a  woods  in 
summer,  where  breezes  rustle  through  leaves 
and  water  laps  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  Have 
them  softly  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  woods: 
leaves  rustling,  bull  frogs  croaking  in  a  swamp; 
squirrels  chattering  and  scolding  from  their 
nests  in  the  trees;  wind  blowing  the  trees; 
water  gently  lapping  against  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

3.  Now  have  them  be  a  harmless  little  ribbon 
snake,  sliding,  gliding,  wriggling,  twisting,  and 
squirming  through  the  woods  under  the  leaves. 
Have  them  throw  their  bodies  sideways, 
making  a  series  of  waves  from  the  tip  of  their 
heads  to  the  tip  of  their  tails,  using  their  whole 
body. 

4.  Give  them  the  following  directions:  “Quietly, 
like  a  snake  approaching  a  swamp  in  search  of 
food,  snake  your  way  along  the  ground.  Will 
you  move  slowly  or  quickly?  Become 
acquainted  with  another  snake.  Snake  your 
way  around  each  other.  Do  not  touch.  Use 
plenty  of  space.  You  hear  a  twig  snap.  Slither 
and  slide  away  silently  under  the  leaves  to  your 
hideaway.  A  tree  is  in  your  way.  Glide  around  it. 
Around  you  go,  again  and  again.  Glide  over  the 
branches.  It  is  now  fall  and  the  days  are  colder. 
It  is  time  for  snakes  to  crawl  under  rocks  to  rest. 
Slither  away  and  find  a  warm  sheltered  spot. 
Coil  up  slowly  for  a  long  winter’s  sleep.  You  are 
sleepy,  so  sleepy.  Everything  in  the  woods  is 
still  again.” 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  examine  details  about  snakes 

1 .  Remind  the  children  of  the  powers  of 
observation  they  discussed  and  used  in 
chapter  5  (How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is 
Hot?)  chapter  6  (Shaping  Your  World,)  and 
chapter  7  (In  Your  Neighborhood.) 


2.  Have  them  look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  140 
and  1 41 .  Ask  them  to  orally  describe  one 
particular  snake,  reminding  them,  if  necessary, 
about  various  details  such  as  size,  location, 
markings,  head  shape,  and  so  on.  Discuss 
briefly  with  the  pupils  which  of  these  snakes 
might  make  good  pets  and  which  would  not.  If 
any  of  the  pupils  know  about  the  snakes 
named  on  these  pages,  they  will  be  able  to  add 
to  the  reasons  why  some  such  as  rattlesnakes 
or  adders  would  not  be  good  pets,  while  others 
such  as  grass  or  garter  snakes  could  be. 

3.  Any  facts  or  details  that  these  pictures  give  the 
pupils  about  particular  snakes  can  be  added  to 
the  list  of  “Facts  about  Snakes”  developed 
earlier. 

4.  Then  have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  snakes 
pictured  and  write  a  short  paragraph  telling 
about  it.  Remind  them  to  first  make  an  outline 
of  their  paragraph  beginning  with  a  topic 
sentence  and  then  listing  the  details  that 
support  it. 

5.  Such  paragraphs  could  be  accompanied  by 
their  own  drawing  of  the  snake,  using  the 
picture  as  a  reference,  and  placed  on  display  in 
the  Snake  Center. 

6.  If  any  color  pictures  are  available,  they  might 
also  be  used  as  references.  Remind  the  pupils 
to  closely  observe  the  different  patterns  or 
markings  on  the  snake's  body  as  they  draw  it. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  142  and  143 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  feelings  about  snakes 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the 
word  repulsive,  pointing  out  the  root  word 
repulse,  meaning  to  drive  back  or  refuse  to 
accept.  Emphasize  that  it  is  a  feeling  of  strong 
dislike  a  person  has  about  a  thing  and  not 
necessarily  based  on  logical  or  reasonable 
ideas.  In  the  discussion  about  snakes, 
encourage  the  children  to  express  their 
feelings,  whether  negative  or  positive. 
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2.  If  some  have  negative  reactions  and  feel 
snakes  are  repulsive,  ask  them  to  think  about 
why  they  feel  this  way.  Have  them  examine 
these  feelings  to  see  if  they  are  based  on 
unpleasant  experiences  or  are  attitudes 
learned  from  others.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils 
why  they  feel  a  particular  way  about  snakes 
and  what  makes  them  feel  this  way.  For 
example,  some  pupils  may  find  that  it  is 
primarily  the  way  in  which  snakes  move  that 
makes  them  feel  uneasy.  Ask  them  to  picture  a 
snake  walking  slowly  about  on  four  legs  with  no 
wiggling  motion  to  its  spine.  Have  them 
speculate  if  they  would  feel  any  differently 
about  snakes. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  imagine  how  the  snake’s  body 
feels  and  tell  them  that  if  the  words  slimy,  wet, 
and  so  on  came  to  mind,  they  will  soon  be 
surprised.  Have  the  pupils  recall  the  feelings 
they  expressed  about  spiders  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are  Different,”  and  tell 
if  their  feelings  changed  during  the  course  of 
the  theme  and  how  they  may  have  changed. 

4.  Remind  them  that  by  finding  out  more  about 
snakes,  about  what  they  are  really  like  and  not 
like,  about  which  of  their  own  ideas  are  fact  and 
which  are  fiction,  their  attitudes  to  snakes  may 
change  too. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  about  point  of  view 

1 .  In  discussing  the  second  question  on  page 
142,  have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  their  chart  of 
Sense  Words  made  in  the  chapter, “How  Do 
You  Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot?”  Remind  them  to 
use  words  that  show  how  a  thing  feels,  tastes, 
smells,  can  be  heard,  or  looks  like  using  these 
or  other  words.  New  words  coming  from  these 
descriptions  could  be  added  to  this  chart  or 
recorded  in  the  pupils’  writer’s  journals. 

2.  When  the  pupils  write  a  paragraph  telling  of 
their  feelings,  remind  them  about  point  of  view, 
having  them  refer  if  necessary  to  page  49  in  the 
chapter,  “Spiders  Are  Different.” 


Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  distinguish  between  myth  and  fact 

1 .  In  discussing  the  questions  about  myths  and 
truths  about  snakes,  recall  with  the  pupils  the 
meaning  of  the  word  myth.  Remind  them  of 
myths  they  have  read  or  listened  to  in 
connection  with  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different,”  and  have  them  refer  to  any  myths 
they  may  have  written.  Draw  out  that  in  these 
instances,  they  dealt  with  a  myth  as  being  a 
story  that  explains  or  answers  a  question  about 
something  in  nature. 

2.  Have  them  look  up  the  word  in  a  dictionary  for 
other  meanings  and  record  these  on  the 
chalkboard.  Draw  out  that  a  myth  can  also  refer 
to  any  invented  story  that  is  not  based  on 
scientific  fact. 

3.  Then  have  them  find  out  some  myths  about 
snakes  by  reading  the  brief  excerpt  on  page 
143.  Ask  them  which  of  these  myths  they  knew 
about  beforehand  and  which  are  new  to  them. 
Have  them  refer  back  to  the  list  of  “Facts  about 
Snakes”  to  see  if  there  are  any  “facts”  in  it  that 
are  really  myths.  Remind  them  that  in  checking 
out  other  facts  listed,  they  can  use  a  variety  of 
resources. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  feelings 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  As  an  extension  of  the  second  question,  the 
pupils  could  improvise  scenes  to  show  their 
reactions  to  one  or  more  of  the  objects  listed.  In 
some  cases  the  pupils  may  show  pleasure,  in 
others  the  feelings  shown  may  be  repulsion. 

2.  You  could  also  have  them  think  about  how  they 
would  act  toward  something  that  is  definitely 
repulsive  to  them.  Have  them  pretend  to  find  a 
box  with  something  they  dislike  inside.  Tell 
them  to  imagine  what  it  is  and  that  they  must 
pick  up  the  box  and  carry  it  somewhere.  Have 
them  show,  using  only  their  body  language, 
how  they  will  do  this. 

3.  Working  alone  or  in  pairs,  have  them  figure  out 
a  way  to  catch  something  repulsive  to  them. 
What  will  they  catch  and  how  will  they  do  it? 
Will  they  use  their  hands  or  a  tool?  Will  they 
catch  it  or  will  it  get  away? 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  feelings  words 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  orally  suggest  words  that  tell 
about  their  feelings  about  snakes.  If  any  of 
these  words  tell  about  facts  about  snakes,  add 
them  to  the  “Facts  about  Snakes”  list, 
explaining  briefly  why  words  such  as  long  or 
scaly  tell  about  what  a  snake  is  like,  not  how 
one  feels  about  it. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  distinguish  between  the 
words  that  told  about  positive  or  good  feelings 
and  those  which  told  about  negative  or  bad 
feelings  about  snakes.  Words  in  these  two 
categories  could  be  recorded  in  separate  lists 
on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Have  them  give  reasons  why  such  lists  of 
feelings  words  could  be  used  for  writing  poems 
or  stories  about  snakes,  but  would  not  be 
helpful  in  writing  reports  or  other  factual 
materials  about  this  topic. 

4.  Draw  out  that  their  “Facts  about  Snakes”  list 
and  paragraphs  written  from  observing  picture 
details  could  be  used  for  factual  kinds  of  writing 
and  why. 

Extension  Activity/gathering  information  on 
snakes  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  individually  or  in  small 
groups  to  gather  both  factual  and  fictional 
resources  about  snakes.  Beforehand  briefly 
discuss  what  kinds  of  resources  they  might 
use,  drawing  their  attention  to  kinds  that  will 
provide  largely  factual  information  and  kinds 
that  will  provide  largely  fictional  material  about 
snakes. 

2.  Books  about  snakes  such  as  those  listed  in  the 
bibliography  for  this  chapter  might  be  listed  for 
the  pupils  to  locate  at  the  library.  Fictional 
stories  dealing  with  snakes  might  be 
mentioned,  such  as  Og  by  Pierre  Berton,  The 
Snake  in  the  Carpool  by  Miriam  Schlein,  The 
Snake  That  Went  to  School  by  Lilian  Moore,  or 
the  Medusa  story  from  Greek  mythology. 
Newspapers  may  provide  both  factual  articles 
about  snakes  or  fictional  materials  such  as 
cartoon  strips  in  which  snakes  are  featured. 
Poetry  books  can  be  examined  for  animal  and 


snake  poems  and  magazines  such  as  Owl  and 
Cricket  could  be  checked  for  back  issues 
dealing  with  snakes. 

3.  In  this  particular  resource  search,  the  librarian 
may  be  willing  to  show  small  groups  of 
interested  pupils  how  to  go  about  looking  for 
past  issues  of  magazines,  which  may  contain 
needed  information. 

4.  Once  the  various  resources  have  been 
collected  and  examined  by  the  group,  they  can 
be  placed  on  display  in  the  Snake  Center  for 
the  rest  of  the  class.  Since  many  of  these 
materials  will  be  borrowed,  the  pupils  could 
refer  to  them  using  a  sign -out  system 
monitored  by  each  group,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  its  materials. 

5.  An  alternative  would  be  to  make  materials 
available  only  to  small  groups  of  pupils  at  a 
time,  under  your  own  supervision  or  that  of  a 
group  member. 

6.  A  brief  discussion  could  remind  the  pupils  of 
the  differences  between  fact  and  fiction, 
drawing  on  their  experiences  in  searching  as 
well  as  pointing  out  that  their  feelings,  such  as 
fear  of  all  snakes,  may  be  based  on  incorrect 
opinions. 

7.  Each  pupil  could  choose  one  of  the  kinds  of 
fictional  and  factual  materials  and  write 
something  about  snakes  using  these  kinds  of 
writing.  Fictional  writings  could  include  poems, 
story  beginnings  or  short  stories,  character 
descriptions,  myths,  or  fables;  while  factual 
writings  could  include  charts,  paragraphs, 
short  reports,  news  reports,  and  so  on. 

PAGE  145 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  vocabulary  related  to 

snakes 

1 .  Before  beginning  the  materials  on  page  145, 
you  might  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview. 
Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 
scientist,  observations,  naturalist,  markings, 
blotched,  reptile,  and  vibrating.  Recall  a 
particular  kind  of  scientist  encountered  in  the 
chapter,  “Supersaurus.”  Have  the  children 
name  paleontologist  as  well  as  any  other 
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ologist  people  involved  in  science  fields  such 
as  a  biologist.  Then  have  them  tell  what  a 
scientist  is.  Have  them  compare  the  ending  of 
the  words  scientist  and  naturalist  and 
speculate  on  what  this  word  part  might  mean 
(one  who  knows  about  or  is  skilled  in). 

2.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  Greek  word  for  serpent 
or  snake  is  herpeton  and  from  this  comes  our 
word  herpetologist.  Recalling  the  meaning  of 
ologist  as  “one  who  is  a  student  of  or  who 
specialized  in  a  particular  subject,"  ask  them  to 
tell  what  a  person  who  is  a  herpetologist  would 
study.  This  word  could  be  added,  along  with 
naturalist  and  scientist  to  the  list  of  “Facts 
about  Snakes"  under  a  category,  perhaps 
subtitled  “People  Who  Study  Snakes.” 

3.  Draw  out  the  meaning  of  the  other  words  by 
questions  such  as,  “If  a  cat  has  black  markings 
on  its  coat,  does  it  have  a  fluffy  coat  or  areas  of 
a  black  color?  If  a  line  on  your  paper  is 
blotched,  is  it  smeared  or  clean-edged?  Give  a 
synonym  for  reptile.  If  you  vibrate  your  foot, 
are  you  moving  it  or  keeping  it  still?”  You  might 
have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  the  pictures  of 
snakes  on  pages  1 40  and  1 41  to  see  which 
snakes  have  markings,  which  markings  are 
blotched,  which  appear  to  be  vibrating  their 
tails,  and  so  on. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  show  details  for  snake  chart 

1 .  In  observing  the  pictures  on  these  pages, 
remind  the  children  to  look  carefully  and  slowly. 
Point  out  that  in  doing  research,  pictures  are 
often  just  as  useful  as  written  sources  of 
information.  You  might  also  recall  at  this  time 
other  visual  sources  of  information  such  as 
maps,  films,  filmstrips,  drawings,  models,  and 
so  on. 

2.  In  discussing  the  markings  of  the  different 
snakes,  have  the  children  notice  that  on  some 
snakes  the  markings  run  in  horizontal  bands, 
while  on  others,  the  markings  are  a  series  of 
specific  shapes  such  as  diamond  shapes. 

Have  them  describe  the  kinds  of  markings  they 
see — where  these  are,  what  direction  they  run 
in,  what  shapes  they  have,  and  so  on. 


3.  In  setting  up  their  charts,  recall  with  the  pupils 
similar  charts  in  the  chapter,  “Supersaurus.” 
Remind  them  that  the  columns  down  the  side 
of  the  chart  are  usually  for  the  things,  animals, 
objects,  or  people  being  compared  and  that  the 
headings  on  the  rows  across  the  top  are  to 
name  the  different  points  or  qualities  by  which 
these  things  will  be  compared. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  find  out  additional  information  on 

snakes 

1 .  In  finding  out  more  about  the  snakes  pictured, 
the  entries  under  “Snakes  and  Reptiles”  in 
encyclopedias  such  as  the  New  Book  of 
Knowledge  will  have  additional  information  as 
well  as  the  books  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  this  lesson.  In  particular,  the  pupils  might 
refer  to  Barbara  Froom’s  book,  The  Snakes  of 
Canada,  (McClelland  and  Stewart  Limited, 
Toronto,  1972). 

2.  When  they  record  the  facts,  remind  them  to  pay 
attention  only  to  important  details,  to  use  their 
own  words,  and  to  use  the  key  words  of  their 
questions  to  skim  the  materials. 

3.  Remind  them  to  list  the  sources  they  use  in 
answering  the  questions  on  these  pages  as 
they  began  to  do  in  the  chapter, “Supersaurus.” 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  importance  of  facts 

1 .  In  discussing  the  results  of  the  quiz  on  page 
145,  have  the  pupils  examine  reasons  why  they 
answered  as  they  did.  Have  them  think  about  if 
their  answers  were  based  on  what  they  read, 
what  they  have  heard,  what  they  think  or  their 
own  opinions,  or  what  they  have  actually 
observed  for  themselves. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  why  some  reasons  are  weak — 
because  they  lack  enough  information  to  really 
make  an  answer  to  a  question. 
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3.  Emphasize  that  in  such  cases  they  may  have  to 
say  “I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  find  out . . .  ”  Vather 
than  “I’ve  heard,”  “It’s  my  opinion ...”  or  “I  can’t 
prove  what  I  say,  but . . .  ”  Have  the  pupils  return 
to  the  list  of  “Facts  about  Snakes”  and  revise  it 
in  the  light  of  any  new  facts  coming  from  this 
quiz. 

4.  They  should  also  check  the  list  for  any  “facts” 
that  were  really  unsupported  opinions  or  myths 
and  remove  these  from  the  list. 


Extension  Activity/discussing  first-aid  for  snake 

bites  (transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  As  an  extension  to  the  materials  about 
poisonous  snakes,  you  might  have  the  pupils 
find  out  what  venom,  antivenin,  and  antivenin 
kits  are.  They  could  find  out  if  such  kits  are 
necessary  in  their  particular  environment,  as 
well  as  find  out  about  instances  where  such 
kits  may  be  the  standard  equipment  for 
something  such  as  a  camping  trip.  They  could 
also  find  out  whether  such  kits  are  available 
where  they  live,  and  if  not,  where  they  are 
available.  Before  having  the  pupils  do  such 
research,  you  might  briefly  give  the  following 
background  information  on  this  topic:  If  a 
person  has  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  it  is 
important  that  she  or  he  lie  very  still.  This  is  to 
try  to  slow  down  the  spread  of  snake  venom 
through  the  body.  Another  first-aid  measure  is 
to  apply  ice,  if  available,  to  the  bite  to  slow 
down  the  circulation  and  help  confine  the 
venom  to  the  area  near  the  bite.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  person  who  has  been 
bitten  should  be  taken  immediately  to  a  doctor 
or  a  medical  facility  where  an  antivenin 
injection  can  be  given.  This  injection  will  stop 
the  action  of  the  snake  venom  in  the  body.  That 
is  why,  if  one  is  in  a  poisonous  snake  area,  one 
should  know  where  the  nearest  source  of 
antivenin  serum  is. 

2.  If  any  of  the  children  are  familiar  with  such 
procedures,  you  might  have  them  explain 
some  of  these  points  and  have  the  others 
check  on  them  as  they  research  to  find  out 
more  about  this  topic.  You  might  have  the 
pupils  tell  what  kinds  of  people  would  need  to 
know  about  this  topic,  where  they  would  be, 
and  what  they  might  be  doing.  Stress 


throughout  the  discussion  of  poisonous  snakes 
and  antivenin  kits,  that  only  these  three 
Canadian  snakes  are  poisonous  and  most 
pupils  will  find  that  they  are  not  near  areas 
inhabited  by  them.  The  pupils  could  then  write 
a  short  report  or  a  factual  paragraph  about  this 
aspect  of  snakes. 

Extension  Activity/writing  about  local  snakes 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading,  producing 

1 .  As  a  further  development  of  the  above  activity, 
you  might  have  the  pupils  find  out  about 
snakes  that  do  live  in  their  area  or  province. 
Make  sure  they  understand  whether  or  not 
such  snakes  are  harmful  or  beneficial,  what 
they  look  like,  and  how  they  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  ways  in 
which  snakes  are  beneficial  to  people,  such  as 
eating  rodents  that  threaten  crops.  Have  them 
speculate  about  how  they  should  treat  such 
creatures  when  they  encounter  them  in  their 
natural  habitat — the  woods,  fields,  and  so  on. 
The  pupils  could  write  about  a  local  snake  and 
include  a  drawing  or  model  showing  its 
markings  and  colors.  Written  materials  could 
range  from  a  single  paragraph  to  a  chart  of  the 
snake’s  characteristics  to  a  short  report. 

Remind  the  pupils  than  any  two  or  three  of  the 
first  seven  points  of  the  quiz  could  be  used  as 
questions  to  begin  their  research  about  this 
snake.  Some  pupils  might  use  a  snake  already 
described  on  their  chart  to  write  a  factual 
paragraph.  Others  might  write  a  short  report 
about  a  Canadian  snake  other  than  one  in  their 
particular  area.  Remind  the  pupils  of  the 
resources  available  to  them  in  the  Snake 
Center  and  the  library. 

2.  Before  having  them  begin  their  reports,  recall 
with  them  the  points  brought  out  in  previous 
chapters  about  selecting  a  topic  appropriate  to 
a  short  report,  asking  two  or  three  questions 
about  the  topic,  using  key  words  in  these 
questions  as  an  aid  to  reading,  and  using  short 
form  and  their  own  words  in  taking  notes. 
Completed  materials  could  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  Snake  Center  under  titles  such 
as  “Local  Snakes”  or  “Canadian  Snakes.” 
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PAGE  146 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Taking  notes  for  a  report 

Objective:  to  teach  pupils  about  taking  notes 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  techniques  for  note-taking 

1 .  Briefly  review  the  above  points  about  preparing 
to  write  a  report.  Then  have  the  pupils  tell 
about  how  they  took  notes  and  why  this  could 
sometimes  be  difficult. 

2.  Draw  out  that  they  often  have  to  skim  through  a 
number  of  materials  in  order  to  find  the 
information  they  need  for  a  particular  question. 
Remind  them  that  it  is  also  important  for  them 
to  use  their  own  words  in  taking  notes  and  have 
them  speculate  on  why  this  is  so. 

3.  Using  any  of  their  materials  displayed  in  the 
Snake  Center,  read  the  pupils  one  of  their  own 
short  factual  paragraphs  and  have  them  name 
the  topic.  Then  read  two  paragraphs,  perhaps 
from  an  encyclopedia,  one  paragraph  telling 
about  the  topic  just  read  and  another  telling 
about  a  different  topic.  Have  the  pupils  decide 
which  paragraph  you  read  could  be  used  to 
gather  information  for  the  topic  of  the 
paragraph  first  read  to  them. 

4.  You  might  also  use  book  titles  in  place  of 
paragraphs  from  books,  asking  which  title 
would  probably  indicate  a  book  that  could  help 
them  find  out  information  on  the  topic  of  the 
paragraph  read. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  learn  to  take  short  form  notes 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  once  they  have  selected 
a  book  or  article,  they  will  first  skim  it  or  read  it 
quickly  to  check  if  it  contains  information  they 
need.  If  it  does,  they  would  then  read  the  article 
a  second  time,  more  slowly  and  paying  more 
attention  to  details. 

2.  In  writing  short  form  notes,  recall  with  the 
pupils  the  paragraph  outlines  they  made  in  the 
chapter,  “Shaping  Your  World.”  Have  them 
indicate  what  kinds  of  words  are  left  out  in 
writing  point  form  notes  and  where  several 


words  can  be  used  in  place  of  one.  Materials 
on  reports  done  in  the  chapter,  “Supersaurus” 
will  also  contain  information  on  this  aspect  of 
report  making.  Here,  you  might  remind  them 
that  they  used  the  word  appearance  in  place 
of  the  words  what  did  it  look  like.  Tell  the  pupils 
that  the  word  habitat  can  be  used  in  place  of 
the  words  where  does  it  live.  Explain  that  the 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  word  habitare, 
meaning  to  live  in  and  refers  to  the  place 
something  lives  in.  In  completing  the  notes  on 
page  146,  have  the  pupils  refer  to  their  charts 
and  other  materials  about  Canadian  snakes  to 
see  if  they  can  be  used  as  resources  here. 

3.  Using  the  “Facts  about  Snakes”  list  and 
information  gathered  from  their  own  readings, 
have  the  pupils  orally  establish  what  kinds  of 
features  they  might  tell  about  in  describing  the 
appearance  of  a  rattlesnake — things  such  as 
fangs,  venom,  tail,  rattles,  markings,  size,  and 
so  on  could  be  brought  out. 

4.  Remind  them  that  pictures  in  this  chapter  can 
also  be  used  to  both  gather  information  and  to 
establish  features  to  be  described. 

Extension  Activity/revising  fact  list 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  the  “Facts  about 
Snakes”  list  and  revise  it  in  the  light  of  any  new 
information  learned  from  these  pages.  To  this 
list  they  might  also  add  the  words  venom, 
antivenin  kit,  habitat,  and  appearance. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  a  sentence  about  snakes 
using  these  words  and  add  several  of  these 
factual  sentences  to  the  list. 

Extension  Activity/looking  for  key  words 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  over  the  key  words  in 
questions  they  have  asked  so  far  about  snakes. 
Any  reports  they  have  done  prior  to  this  activity 
could  be  drawn  upon  as  well.  Orally  make  up  a 
list  with  them  of  some  of  the  words  that 
appeared  often  as  key  words  in  their  questions. 
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Have  a  volunteer  record  these  key  words  on 
the  chalkboard.  Draw  out  that  such  key  words 
could  be  habitat,  appearance,  markings,  size, 
shape,  length,  food  eaten,  harmless  or 
harmful,  and  so  on.  Then  have  the  pupils  look 
at  the  chart  they  have  done  or  in  any  of  the 
extension  activities  for  this  chapter  to  see  if 
these  key  words  are  also  used  as  row 
headings.  They  will  find  that  many  of  the  key 
words  are  repeated  as  such  headings.  Lead 
them  to  conclude  that  usually  any  scientific 
description  of  a  creature  will  include  headings 
or  categories  such  as  these.  You  might  also 
have  them  check  back  to  materials  done  in  the 
chapter,  “Supersaurus”  to  see  where  similar 
key  words  and  headings  were  used. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  each  choose  one 
snake — harmless  or  harmful,  large  or  small, 
local  or  exotic,  and  so  on  —  and  make  a  chart 
for  it.  Have  them  use  their  chart  to  write  a  short 
report.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  that  a  chart 
form  of  recording  and  organizing  information  is 
very  similar  to  a  report  outline-and-question 
way  of  recording  information  when  describing  a 
creature  in  the  field  of  science. 

PAGE  148 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Researching  information  for  report 
note-taking 

Objective:  to  learn  to  analyze  information  for 
report  note-taking 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  vocabulary  pertaining  to 
the  article 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  their  initial  discussion  of 
snakes  as  pets  and  how  to  care  for  them.  Have 
them  consult  the  list  of  “Facts  about  Snakes” 
for  any  points  about  this  topic  that  may  be 
listed.  Then  tell  them  that  the  article  they  will 
read  is  about  this  particular  aspect  of  snakes. 
You  might  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview 
with  them  before  having  them  read  the  article. 
Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  words: 
vibrations,  poisonous,  immediately,  tame, 
captivity,  equip,  ventilation,  furnishings, 
hibernate,  infections,  solution,  and  numerous. 


For  the  first  word,  recall  the  quiz  in  which  it  first 
was  mentioned  and  have  the  pupils  tell  its 
meaning  and  note  its  change  in  form.  You 
might  point  out  to  them  that  vibrating  is  used 
as  a  verb  and  vibrations  is  used  as  a  noun.  For 
the  word  poisonous,  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  mentioned  in  discussions  about 
rattlesnakes  or  in  extension  activities  before  it 
first  appeared  in  the  chapter. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  poison  is  and  what  it 
is  that  makes  some  snakes  poisonous.  In 
discussing  the  words  tame  and  captivity, 
establish  a  relationship  between  their 
meanings  and  have  the  pupils  give  examples  of 
animals  who  are  both  tame  and  captive  or  in 
captivity,  such  as  performing  animals  at  zoos,  in 
circuses,  in  marinelands,  and  so  on.  For  the 
word  immediately  have  the  children  give  first  a 
synonym  and  then  an  antonymn.  Have  them 
tell  how  the  word  would  apply  to  handling  a 
case  of  snake  bite  and  how  its  antonymn  would 
apply  as  well.  For  the  word  equip,  recall  the 
noun  for  equipment,  as  used  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  have  the  pupils  speculate  on  its 
meaning  as  a  verb.  In  discussing  the  words 
ventilation  and  furnishings,  draw  out  their 
relationship  to  setting  up  an  environment  for 
any  captive  creature — it  needs  air  and  familiar 
surroundings  or  furnishings  in  its  cage.  Have 
the  pupils  give  examples  of  other  animals  that 
hibernate  in  the  winter  and  remind  them  that 
the  word  is  from  the  Latin  \Nordhibernare, 
meaning  to  pass  the  winter.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
use  their  dictionaries  to  find  out  the  multiple 
meanings  of  the  word  solution,  recalling  with 
them  other  words  they  have  encountered  with 
multiple  meanings.  Have  them  indicate  which 
meaning  would  apply  to  a  mathematics  lesson 
and  which  would  apply  to  helping  someone 
with  a  cut.  Ask  the  pupils  to  give  examples  of 
head  and  chest  infections  common  in  winter 
and  have  them  speculate  briefly  on  what  kinds 
of  infections  a  captive  snake  might  get.  Recall 
with  the  pupils  the  word  numerous  as 
presented  in  the  vocabulary  preview  for  the 
excerpt  from  Charlotte's  Web  in  the  chapter, 
“Spiders  Are  Different.”  Have  them  tell  what 
they  think  the  root  word  might  be  and  have 
them  use  it  to  recall  the  meaning  of  numerous. 
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3.  While  such  extensive  vocabulary  previews  are 
not  done  for  all  reading  selections,  any  made 
up  in  addition  to  those  presented  in  this  guide 
could  contain  some  of  the  following 
approaches.  Relate  the  word  to  the  children’s 
previous  readings,  discussions,  or  experiences 
if  possible;  draw  out  the  relationship  between 
words  within  an  article  and  discuss  how  these 
words  help  extend  the  topic  of  the  article.  If  the 
word  given  is  a  variation  of  a  form  of  the  word 
the  pupils  have  already  encountered,  then 
point  this  out  to  them  (for  example,  vibrations 
and  vibrating ).  Ask  them  to  give  a  synonym  or 
an  antonymn  for  the  word.  If  the  word  has 
multiple  meanings,  have  the  children  be  aware 
of  this  through  discussion  and  consulting  a 
dictionary.  Where  reasonable,  give  the 
derivative  of  the  word  being  discussed.  Give 
the  word  in  a  sentence  that  provides  context 
clues  you  have  “tailored"  for  the  children’s 
specific  needs  and  backgrounds.  Occasionally 
have  the  children  consult  a  thesaurus  or  their 
own  word  lists  as  aids  to  looking  for  meanings; 
and  finally,  have  the  children  give  the  word  a 
meaning  expressed  in  their  own  words  as  well 
as  using  it  in  sentences  of  their  own. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  analyze  the  article 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  first  two 
paragraphs  to  see  how  they  relate  to  the 
discussion  of  snakes  as  pets  in  the  Starting 
Points  activities.  Establish  orally  what  the  topic 
sentence  of  each  paragraph  is  and  what  details 
in  each  support  the  topic  sentence.  Then  ask 
them  if  this  article  would  help  them  build  a 
shelter  for  a  captive  snake  and  have  them 
name  the  paragraph  that  would  do  so.  Ask 
them  for  points  they  can  recall  about  making 
such  a  shelter.  When  these  have  been  listed  on 
the  chalkboard,  have  the  pupils  reread  the  third 
paragraph  to  see  if  any  important  points  have 
been  left  out.  Evaluate  the  points  recorded  as  if 
they  were  a  list  of  directions  such  as  those 
done  in  preceding  chapters  and  have  the  pupils 
indicate  whether  the  list  includes  all  the 
important  points  and  whether  these  points  are 
in  correct  order. 


2.  After  the  first  three  paragraphs  have  been 
analyzed  in  this  manner — two  orally  and  one 
in  oral  and  written  form — have  the  pupils  begin 
their  writing  activity  as  described  on  page  1 48. 

Extension  Activity/taking  notes  for  an  outline 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Recalling  any  of  the  hobbies  or  crafts  that  were 
treated  in  the  chapter,  “Shaping  Your  World,” 
have  the  pupils  find  instructions  for  doing  a 
particular  craft.  If  possible,  relate  the  craft  to 
snakes. 

2.  Such  crafts  might  include  making  musical 
instruments  with  rattles  from  rattlesnakes, 
using  patterns  on  snakes'  bodies  for  designs  in 
fabrics  or  sand  paintings,  recipes  for  cooking 
snakes,  and  so  on. 

3.  Once  the  craft  has  been  decided  upon  and  the 
resource  materials  located,  have  the  pupils 
make  an  outline  of  the  craft  using  a  topic 
sentence  and  supporting  details  as  their  form 
for  taking  notes. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  their  instructions  should 
not  include  more  than  one  paragraph  and  to 
use  their  own  words  in  taking  notes  wherever 
possible. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  factual  paragraph 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

1 .  You  might  have  small  groups  of  pupils  select 
specific  topics  for  a  factual  paragraph  about 
snakes.  A  brief  discussion  of  possible  topics 
could  recall  information  presented  in  this  or  in 
previous  articles  about  snakes.  Stress  the 
importance  of  framing  a  topic  suitable  for  a 
single  paragraph,  drawing  out  the  specific 
reasons  why  some  topics  suggested  could  be 
too  long  for  one. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  locate  two  resources  for 
information  gathering  and  then  take  notes 
using  the  form  of  the  paragraph  outline  (topic 
sentence  and  supporting  details).  Remind  the 
children  that  in  doing  this  activitiy,  they  are 
doing  a  small  version  of  what  they  would  do  in 
a  short  report  consisting  of  two  or  three 
paragraphs.  Establish  with  them  that  in  the 
short  report,  each  question  they  ask  would  be 
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comparable  to  the  topic  sentence  of  a  single 
paragraph.  Their  point  form  notes  placed 
under  this  question  would  be  comparable  to 
those  listed  under  supporting  details  here. 

PAGE  150 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem,  “The  Principal 

Part  of  a  Python” 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  acting  out  activities 
they  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  theme.  Ask 
them  to  give  words  that  tell  how  they  moved  as 
snakes  and  place  these  on  the  chalkboard. 
Then  tell  them  that  the  poem  they  are  about  to 
read  is  about  how  a  certain  kind  of  snake,  the 
python,  moves. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  for  any  information  they  may 
know  about  such  snakes,  drawing  out  that  they 
are  non  poisonous  and  included  in  the  boa 
constrictor  group  of  snakes.  Pythons  can  range 
in  length  from  a  metre  to  up  to  7  m  or  more. 

3.  You  might  preview  the  meaning  of  the  words 
principal  and  indefinitely,  drawing  out  that  the 
former,  like  the  principal  character  of  a  book,  is 
considered  the  main  or  most  important  part  of  a 
thing,  while  the  latter  is  the  opposite  of 
definitely,  meaning  not  clear,  exact,  or  not 
limited. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  reread  the  poem  aloud  and 
have  fun  with  the  python  as  the  poet  did.  In  the 
first  stanza,  have  them  emphasize  the  words 
principal  part  and  both  ways  indefinitely.  In 
the  second  stanza,  have  them  stretch  the  word 
grows  so  that  it  really  does  grow  and  grow. 
Have  them  decide  which  other  words  they  want 
to  stress  in  other  stanzas  and  read  them  doing 
so. 

5.  For  another  poet  who  has  fun  with  pythons, 
you  might  read  the  children  Hilaire  Belloc’s 
poem,  “The  Python,”  ( The  Batsford  Book  of 
Light  Verse  for  Children,  ed.  Gavin  Ewart,  B.T. 
Batsford  Ltd.,  London,  1978). 


Activity  2 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking 
Objective:  to  study  the  verbs  in  the  poem 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  list  of  verbs  they 
made  up  before  reading  the  poem  and  use 
verbs  from  the  poem  to  add  to  this  list.  Have 
them  check  as  well  to  see  if  the  poet  used  any 
of  the  words  they  originally  listed. 

2.  You  might  allow  the  pupils  time  to  consult  a 
thesaurus  for  additional  words  telling  how 
snakes  glide,  slide,  slither,  and  so  on. 

3.  When  they  go  to  research  how  snakes  actually 
do  move,  you  might  give  them  the  following 
word  as  a  key  word  —  locomotion.  Have  the 
pupils  look  up  its  meaning  in  a  dictionary  and 
then  tell  how  it  could  be  used  as  a  title  for  the 
verb  list  about  how  snakes  move.  Ask  them  to 
explain  how  it  could  also  be  the  key  word  in 
their  short  report  topic,  how  snakes  move. 

PAGE  151 

Learning  to  Use  Words 
Understanding  that  words  can  be  used 
as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or  adverbs 

Objective:  to  show  multiple  grammatical  use 
of  words 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  multiple  grammatical  use 
of  words 

1 .  After  examining  how  the  word  snake  can 
function  in  different  ways  with  only  minor 
changes  in  form,  refer  the  pupils  to  the 
following  words  from  the  poem:  part,  end,  and 
ride. 

2.  Then  place  on  the  chalkboard  the  following 
sentences,  asking  the  pupils  to  indicate  what 
the  root  word  in  each  group  is  and  to  name  the 
part  of  speech  of  the  underlined  word.  Have 
them  tell  whether  or  not  the  word’s  form 
changes  as  it  changes  from  noun  to  verb  to 
adjective  to  adverb. 
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— “My  part  in  the  play  is  rather  small,” 
complained  the  python. 

“That  is  partly  because  you  are  too  long 
for  the  stage,”  said  the  grass  snake. 

“You  are  also  partial  to  eating  the  rest  of 
the  cast,”  said  another  snake. 

“In  that  case,"  retorted  the  angry  python, 
“I  will  part  company  with  the  rest  of  you!” 

—  “Can  you  see  the  end  of  the  python?” 
asked  the  herpetologist. 

“It  looks  endless  to  me,”  replied  the 
naturalist. 

“No,  no!”  cried  the  python.  “I  end  right 
here!” 

— A  ride  on  a  python,  you'd  never  forget. 

“I  ride  one  daily!”  said  the  python  vet. 

Extension  Activity/choosing  snake  words  and 

writing  a  poem 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  consult  additional  resources 
for  words  that  tell  about  how  snakes  move. 
Then  discuss  sound  words  that  could  be  used 
to  tell  about  the  way  they  sound  moving 
through  grass  or  dry  leaves,  or  the  sounds  they 
make  themselves.  Draw  out  that  the  very 
sound  of  the  consonant  s  is  like  the  hissing  or 
rustling  sounds  snakes  make.  Have  them  look 
back  at  their  chart  of  Sense  Words  made  in  the 
chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is 
Hot?”  and  see  if  any  of  the  words  they  placed 
under  the  sound  section  could  apply  to  snakes. 
If  necessary,  recall  the  idea  of  words  that 
imitate  the  sound  they  name  as  presented  in 
this  chapter.  They  might  use  the  words 
collected  to  orally  build  a  class  list  of  “Snake 
Sound  Words,”  which  volunteers  could  record 
on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  their  own  poem 
about  one  snake  in  particular  or  snakes  in 
general.  Remind  them  that  their  poem  could  be 
a  shape  poem,  a  sideliner,  a  cinquain,  or  a 
limerick,  that  it  could  be  based  on  an 
experience  the  pupil  has  had  with  snakes  or  on 
something  she  or  he  has  read  about  snakes. 
After  they  have  completed  their  poem,  they 
might  make  a  model  or  illustration  or  cartoon  of 
the  snake  and  place  it  with  their  poem  for 
display  in  the  Snake  Center.  Remind  the  pupils 
that  their  poem  may  be  serious  or  humorous. 


Extension  Activity/writing  a  myth 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  supply  the  basic  question  of 
the  poem,  “The  Principal  Part  of  a  Python” 
(which  end  is  getting  the  ride?”).  Recall  with 
them  how  myths  attempted  to  answer 
questions  people  had  about  things  in  nature 
long  before  science  could  provide  the  answers. 
Discuss  with  them  some  questions  they  have 
about  snakes  that  have  not  yet  been  answered, 
things  that  they  wonder  about  when  they  think 
of  snakes.  You  might  have  sample  questions 
placed  on  the  chalkboard  or  draw  out  others  by 
asking  questions  such  as  “Why  do  you  think 
snakes  have  no  legs  or  feet?  Why  are  snakes 
so  long  and  thin  instead  of  short  and  chunky? 
How  did  some  snakes  get  poison?  How  did 
snakes  come  to  have  no  eyelids?” 

2.  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  Animal  Stories 
from  Africa  by  Marguerite  P  Dolch  (Garrard 
Publishing  Company,  Champaign,  Illinois, 
1975),  in  which  the  tale  called  “Goat  and  Lion 
and  Snake”  answers  the  question  how  people 
in  Africa  came  to  fear  snakes.  This  book  also 
contains  material  about  the  Spider  character  in 
African  mythology.  This  could  be  read  to  the 
class  after  recalling  with  them  what  they  found 
out  about  such  a  character  in  the  chapter, 
“Spiders  Are  Different.” 

3.  Using  any  of  the  questions  framed  earlier  and 
recorded  on  the  chalkboard  or  a  question  of 
their  own  about  snakes,  have  the  pupils  write  a 
short  myth  that  answers  their  question.  Remind 
them  to  use  words  from  the  lists  they  have  just 
made  about  the  ways  in  which  snakes  move 
and  sound.  Such  stories  could  be  illustrated 
and  placed  on  display  in  the  Snake  Center. 
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PAGE  152 

Learning  to  Build  Paragraphs 

Using  supporting  details  and  time-order 

words 

Objective:  to  teach  the  basic  elements  of 
paragraph  structure 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  review  the  characteristics  of  a 
paragraph 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  characteristics  of  a 
paragraph  {unity,  in  which  all  the  details  tell 
about  one  topic  and  order,  in  which  the  details 
are  arranged  in  logical  order). 

2.  Then  ask  the  pupils  for  examples  from 
chapters  in  which  they  wrote  directions, 
experiments,  game  sheets,  and  so  on  using 
words  that  indicated  time  sequence  or  the 
order  of  events. 

3.  You  might  also  recall  with  them  words  they 
learned  in  combining  sentences  that  indicated 
time. 

4.  Such  words  could  include  when,  after,  before, 
while,  and  until  as  presented  in  the  chapter, 
“Supersaurus.” 

Activity  2 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
time-order  words 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  paragraph  outlines 
they  made  and  see  if  they  can  add  time-order 
words.  Have  them  note  particularly  their  outline 
for  the  third  paragraph. 

2.  In  discussing  why  the  time-order  words  are 
helpful  to  the  reader,  recall  with  the  pupils  how 
such  words  were  important  in  giving 
instructions  for  crafts,  experiments,  directions, 
or  game  sheets.  Point  out  to  them  that  in 
observing  the  world  of  nature,  time-order  words 
can  also  be  very  important  and  have  them  turn 
to  the  activity  about  how  a  snake  sheds  its  skin. 

3.  After  the  activity  is  completed  and  the 
time-order  words  discussed,  have  the  pupils 
suggest  other  topics  about  snakes  that  would 
require  the  use  of  such  words.  Topics  such  as 


how  a  snake  eats,  how  it  moves,  how  it  catches 
its  food,  and  so  on  could  be  among  those 
suggested. 

4.  For  an  oral  activity  involving  the  use  of 
time-order  words,  you  might  have  the  pupils 
give  the  various  steps  they  have  learned  about 
in  making  a  short  report.  Have  volunteers 
record  these  steps  on  the  chalkboard  and  then 
have  the  class  decide  on  the  appropriate 
time-order  word  to  go  with  each  point  listed. 

PAGE  153 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  discuss  point  of  view 

1 .  In  discussing  the  article  and  activity  on  page 
153,  recall  what  point  of  view  means  and  if 
necessary,  refer  the  pupils  to  page  49  of  the 
chapter,  “Spiders  Are  Different.”  Have  them  tell 
from  whose  point  of  view  the  news  article  is 
written  and  from  whose  point  of  view  their  story 
will  be  written.  The  pupils  might  also  use  this 
article  to  add  to  the  list  of  “Facts  about 
Snakes,”  after  deciding  what  particular  facts  it 
provides  about  boa  constrictors. 

2.  Before  the  pupils  write  their  reports,  discuss 
with  them  what  general  areas  they  will  consider 
in  selecting  a  topic  suitable  for  a  short  report. 
They  might  use  materials  from  the  Snake 
Center  to  stimulate  ideas  such  as  what  kinds  of 
snakes  live  in  other  lands  or  in  this  land,  what 
snakes  are  among  the  smallest  or  the  largest, 
what  kinds  of  snakes  live  in  the  water  or  on 
land,  what  kinds  are  colorful  or  drab,  what  kinds 
are  harmless  or  harmful  to  people,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/discussing  and  writing  a 

fable 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book,  Fables  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  translated  by  Bruno  Nardini 
(Collins,  Glasgow  and  London,  1972)  and  read 
them  the  fable  called  “The  Snake  and  the 
Birds.” 

2.  Discuss  the  lesson  of  the  fable,  having  the 
children  explain  why  the  leader  of  the  flock  was 
wise  in  being  able  to  change  his  ways  of  doing 
things  or  his  pattern  of  leading  the  flock. 
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3.  Have  them  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  snake 
is  presented — as  the  villain  or  the  hero  of  the 
fable. 

4.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  a  fable  of  their  own 
about  snakes,  in  which  the  snake  is  either  the 
villain  or  the  hero.  Discuss  beforehand  what 
some  of  the  possible  lessons  could  be.  Such 
lessons  could  include  why  appearances  can  be 
deceptive  or  misleading,  why  it  is  important  to 
know  what  is  and  what  is  not  dangerous  in 
nature,  why  one  should  not  disturb  something 
they  find  in  nature,  and  so  on. 

5.  Such  fables  could  be  illustrated  and  placed  on 
display  in  the  Snake  Center. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  short  report 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  If  they  have  not  already  done  so,  the  pupils 
might  make  a  list  of  snakes  peculiar  to  their 
region  of  the  country. 

2.  Then,  choosing  a  snake  that  is  harmless  to 
people,  they  could  write  a  short  report  about  it, 
including  such  things  as  how  it  helps  people  or 
at  least  does  not  disturb  them,  how  it  helps 
keep  a  balance  of  other  animals  in  nature,  how 
it  can  be  recognized,  and  how  it  can  be 
protected  from  human  enemies. 

Extension  Activity/writing  opinion  paragraphs 

and  short  reports 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  find  the  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web  in  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different.”  Ask  them  to  reread  the  speech 
Charlotte  the  spider  makes  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  46. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  briefly  what  Charlotte 
means  about  spiders  helping  to  keep  a  balance 
of  creatures  in  nature,  even  though  many 
people  find  spiders  repulsive.  Have  the  pupils 
tell  how  snakes  are  similar  to  spiders  in  this 
way  and  recall  the  feelings  they  expressed 
about  snakes  at  the  beginning  of  this  theme. 
Ask  them  to  think  about  their  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  attitudes  about  snakes  now  to 
see  if  they  have  changed  in  any  way.  Then 
have  them  tell  what  ways  in  which  their 
attitudes  and  feelings  have  changed  or  not 
changed  and  why. 


3.  Recall  with  the  pupils  Aesop’s  fable,  called 
“The  Boys  and  the  Frogs,”  in  which  the  careless 
boys  were  killing  harmless  frogs  for  their  own 
amusement.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about 
what  would  make  people  act  in  such  a  way 
toward  creatures  they  consider  ugly,  such  as 
spiders,  frogs,  or  snakes.  Ask  them  to  tell 
about  any  examples  they  know  of  or  have  read 
about  where  people  have  hurt  animals  that 
could  not  possibly  harm  them  or  even  defend 
themselves.  Draw  out  that  often,  people  do 
such  things  because  of  untrue  beliefs  about 
snakes  or  lack  of  knowledge  about  them, 
because  snakes  appear  ugly  or  repulsive  to 
them,  or  because  it  makes  them  feel  powerful. 

4.  After  this  discussion,  have  the  pupils  write  a 
paragraph  telling  what  they  think  of  snakes 
now  that  they  know  more  about  them,  now  that 
they  know  some  of  the  facts  as  opposed  to 
some  of  the  myths,  now  that  they  know  not  all 
snakes  are  harmful  to  people.  Remind  them  to 
give  reasons  for  thinking  as  they  do  and  that 
they  are  writing  a  paragraph  about  their 
opinions .  Recall  with  them  the  list  of  opinion 
words  made  in  the  chapter,  “Supersaurus”  and 
have  them  use  these  in  their  paragraph  where 
possible.  Then  have  the  pupils  research  and 
write  a  short  report  about  how  snakes  can  be 
beneficial  to  people — what  kinds  are  and  how 
they  are.  If  necessary,  have  the  pupils  look  up 
the  word  beneficial  in  the  dictionary  and 
discuss  its  meaning  along  with  that  of  the  noun 
or  verb  form  benefit. 

5.  Place  both  opinion  paragraphs  and  short 
reports  on  display  in  the  Snake  Center. 
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11/THE  HOUSE  THAT  SUITS  YOU 
MAY  NOT  SUIT  ME 

This  chapter  concentrates  on  developing  the 
pupil’s  awareness  that  there  are  many  different 
types  of  housing  and  concepts  of  “home”.  Homes 
of  various  creatures,  as  well  as  those  ot  people, 
are  examined  and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
see  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  skill  which  they  then  bring  to  their 
writing. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  creating  stories  using  different  points  of  view 

•  using  possessive  pronouns 

•  writing  story  settings 

•  using  proofreading 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  154  and  155 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  chapter  and  establish 
the  concept  of  house  versus  home 

1.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  pages 
154  and  155  to  see  what  they  have  in  common. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  lives  in  each  of  the  two  kinds  of 
nests  on  page  155? 

— What  lives  in  a  kennel? 

— What  or  who  would  live  in  the  home  on 
page  157? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  called  “Snail,” 
and  ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  question  is  the  poet  asking  of  the 
snail  and  what  is  the  snail’s  answer? 

— What  does  this  poem  have  to  do  with 
homes  and  houses? 

— What  other  animals  live  with  a  shell  on  the 
outside  of  their  bodies? 

4.  Briefly  discuss  the  differences  in  materials  of 
the  homes  pictured. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  some  materials  are 
made  by  creatures  themselves,  from  their  own 


bodies,  while  others  are  made  with  things  by 
the  creatures. 

6.  Ask  pupils  to  name  which  homes  are  made  by 
people  and  to  tell  how  these  homes  are 
different  from  those  just  discussed. 

7.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  they  are  more  complex  in 
design,  are  made  up  of  many  materials,  some 
of  which  are  manufactured  by  people,  and  so 
on. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  a  chart  of  types  of 

neighborhood  housing 

1 .  Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  kinds  of  housing  in  their  neighborhood. 

2.  If  time  permits,  allow  them  to  conduct  a 
research  walk  to  prepare  a  chart  on  the  kinds  of 
housing  within  a  certain  area. 

3.  Certain  houses  on  a  particular  block  may  have 
structural  features  in  common,  such  as  brick 
used,  design  of  roofs,  kinds  of  windows, 
number  of  floors,  and  so  on.  Make  sure  that  the 
pupils  look  for  such  similarities  on  their  walk. 

4.  You  might  have  them  fill  out  some  of  their  chart 
headings  before  the  walk  in  order  to  give  them 
a  starting  point  for  observations  as  they  go 
along. 

Activity  3 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  a  House  and  Home  Centre 

1 .  Begin  a  House  and  Home  Center,  using  any  of 
the  writings  or  charts  the  pupils  have  produced 
thus  far. 

2.  You  might  also  have  the  children  look  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  at  home  for 
pictures  of  different  kinds  of  housing  and  bring 
these  to  class.  Such  pictures  could  be 
categorized  according  to  kind  (apartments, 
two-story  houses,  townhouses,  farm  houses, 
and  so  on). 

3.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  pictures  could  include 
which  kinds  are  common  or  uncommon,  what 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
different  kinds  are,  and  the  fact  that  all  can  be 
considered  as  houses  and  homes.  Such 
groups  of  pictures,  captioned  with  two  or  three 
sentences  drawn  orally  from  the  class  in 
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response  to  the  above  discussion  points,  could 
be  added  to  the  House  and  Home  Center. 
Volunteers  could  record  them  on  chart  paper. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  pantomime  a  visit  to  a  house 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  house  on  page  1 54, 
tell  if  this  is  a  common  or  an  unusual  type  of 
house,  and  tell  why  they  think  as  they  do. 

2.  Then  have  the  pupils  act  out  a  situation  in 
which  they  and  some  friends  are  exploring  this 
old  house. 

3.  In  small  groups,  have  them  pretend  to  find  a 
way  in  and  enter  excitedly.  Once  inside, 
however,  they  become  frightened. 

—  Is  the  house  haunted? 

— Does  it  belong  to  a  miser  or  a  witch? 

— How  will  they  meet  the  owner  of  this 
house? 

— How  will  they  act  toward  the  owner  and 
how  will  the  owner  act  toward  them? 

— Their  visit  is  coming  to  an  end.  Why  are 
they  leaving  the  house?  How  do  they  feel 
about  leaving  and  about  their  visit  to  this 
house? 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGE  156 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  an 

underground  home 

1 .  Have  the  children  recall  stories,  poems,  or 
articles  they  have  read  in  which  an  unusual 
home  was  described,  pointing  out  that  such  a 
home  does  not  have  to  be  that  of  a  real  person. 

2.  Have  them  briefly  tell  about  such  a  home  to  the 
rest  of  the  class,  as  well  as  tell  something 
about  the  creature  that  lived  in  it. 

3.  Then  recall  with  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the 
word  habitat,  as  learned  in  the  chapter 
“Snakes  Alive!” 


4.  Ask  them  what  kind  of  habitat  or  home  a  “hole 
in  the  ground”  would  be  and  what  things  it 
makes  them  think  of. 

5.  Ask  them  to  name  some  creatures  that  live  in 
the  ground  or  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  tell 
them  that  the  next  selection  is  about  a  special 
kind  of  creature  who  lives  in  a  very  special  kind 
of  hole  in  the  ground. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

The  Hobbit 

1 .  You  might  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview 
for  this  excerpt  from  The  Hobbit. 

2.  Place  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 
oozy,  porthole,  tunnel,  tube-shaped, 
pannelled,  and  tiled. 

3.  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  Sense  Words  chart 
they  made  in  the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know 
Your  Soup  Is  Hot?  ”  Have  them  tell  which  of 
these  words  they  would  place  in  the  “feel”  or 
“touch”  section  and  why. 

4.  Have  them  use  the  word  oozy  in  a  sentence  of 
their  own. 

5.  You  might  point  out  that  the  word  porthole  is 
made  up  of  two  words  and  have  the  pupils 
locate  its  meaning,  along  with  that  of  port,  in  a 
dictionary. 

6.  Have  them  tell  what  the  connection  between 
port  and  porthole  is  as  well  as  speculate  why  a 
porthole  would  be  an  odd  feature  in  a  “hole  in 
the  ground"  house. 

7.  Ask  the  pupils  which  two  words  tell  about  the 
shape  of  things  and  to  describe  what  kinds  of 
shapes  these  words  name. 

8.  Again,  have  them  tell  why  such  words  would  be 
either  appropriate  or  odd  when  telling  about  a 
house  located  in  the  ground. 

9.  You  might  recall  the  fact  that  spiders  make 
tube-shaped  webs,  as  the  pupils  researched  in 
the  activities  for  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different.” 

10.  Some  of  the  children  may  be  familiar  with 
panelling  in  house  construction  or 
renovation.  If  so,  have  volunteers  tell  about 
what  a  panelled  wall  would  look  and  feel  like. 
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11.  You  might  bring  in  pictures  of  panelling  and 
tiling  in  homes  and  show  these  to  the  pupils. 

12.  Ask  them  to  use  their  powers  of  observation 
to  make  up  a  definition  for  each  word.  Such 
definitions  could  be  checked  out  in  a 
dictionary. 

PAGE  157 

Activity  1 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  characteristics 
and  habitat  of  hobbits 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

1 .  In  discussing  the  first  question  on  page  1 57, 
make  sure  the  pupils  understand  the  meaning 
of  phrase  and  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  a 
group  of  words,  giving  examples  from  the  story 
such  as  “in  a  hole  in  the  ground,”  “like  a 
porthole,”  or  “with  panelled  walls.” 

2.  Before  they  complete  the  sentence  describing 
a  hobbit,  recall  with  the  pupils  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  learned  to  tell  about  the 
physical  appearance  of  people  in  the  chapter, 
“In  Your  Neighborhood.” 

3.  You  might  also  remind  them  of  similes  and 
have  them  complete  the  description  a  second 
time,  using  similes  to  tell  about  the  hobbit. 

4.  When  the  pupils  draw  a  picture  of  the  inside  of 
the  hobbit’s  home,  you  might  remind  them  to 
include  pictographs  and  a  legend.  If  necessary, 
refer  them  back  to  page  129  of  the  chapter,  “Do 
You  Get  the  Message,”  in  which  map  symbols 
and  legends  were  first  introduced. 

5.  An  outline  or  “blueprint”  of  the  hobbit’s  house 
could  be  done  with  the  class.  Points  could  be 
drawn  out  orally  and  sections  of  the  outline 
drawn  on  the  chalkboard  by  volunteers. 

6.  This  outline  would  give  some  pupils  a  needed 
base  from  which  to  add  the  interior  details  of 
the  house  as  described  in  the  excerpt  on  page 
156. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  reading,  writing 

1.  In  having  the  pupils  complete  the  paragraph 
outline  about  a  hobbit’s  house,  first  recall  with 
them  the  features  of  paragraph  unity  and  order. 


2.  Establish  with  them  what  points  do  not  belong 
in  the  outline  and  what  points  are  incomplete. 

3.  Discuss  briefly  what  the  hobbit’s  home  does 
look  like,  using  the  above  activities  for 
background  information. 

4.  Then  have  the  children  make  the  outline  into  a 
better  paragraph  outline. 

Extension  Activity/writing  descriptive  material 

about  a  house 

Listening,  writing,  producing 

1.  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  The  Hobbit  and 
read  the  children  passages  describing  the 
dwelling  places  of  other  creatures  in  this  book. 

2.  Then  have  the  children  draw  a  picture  of  the 
home  described  and  write  two  or  three 
sentences  about  it. 

3.  Remind  them  to  refer  to  their  chart  of  Sense 
Words  in  order  to  write  descriptions  that  tell 
about  how  the  house  not  only  looks,  but 
smells,  feels,  sounds,  or  even  tastes. 

4.  As  an  alternative,  the  pupils  could  write  a 
limerick  or  poem  about  either  one  of  the 
houses  read  about  or  about  the  hobbit’s  house. 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  home  for  an 

imaginary  creature 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  invent  a  creature  of  their  own 
and  tell  about  where  such  a  creature  would 
live. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some  of  the 
different  kinds  of  creatures  possible: 

— creatures  from  the  sea  or  from  another 
planet 

— creatures  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth  or  in  the  heights  of  the  sky 

— creatures  that  would  frighten  people  or 
that  would  make  them  laugh 

— creatures  of  light  and  brightness  or 
creatures  of  darkness  and  gloom  (The 
book  AB  to  Zogg,  A  Lexicon  for 
Science-Fiction  and  Fantasy  Readers  by 
Eve  Merriam  (Atheneum,  New  York, 
1977),  is  an  alphabetical  list  and 
description  of  very  odd  creatures. 
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Selections  could  be  read  aloud  to  the  pupils 
and  should  be  previewed  in  advance,  since 
some  are  of  a  high  reading  level.  Such  readings 
might  be  the  basis  for  the  children’s  description 
of  a  dwelling  place  or  might  stimulate  their  own 
imaginations  to  think  of  even  odder  creatures.) 

3.  As  in  the  preceding  activity,  the  description  of 
the  creature’s  home  could  be  in  paragraph  form 
or  could  take  the  form  of  a  poem  or  even  story 
beginning.  Whichever  form  the  pupils  decide  to 
use,  remind  them  to  consult  first  the 
appropriate  sections  of  the  text  for  review  and 
explanations  of  the  particular  kinds  of  poems, 
story  beginnings,  or  paragraph  outlines. 

4.  These  writings  could  be  illustrated,  showing 
both  the  creature  and  its  house,  and  then 
placed  on  display  in  the  House  and  Home 
Center. 

Extension  Activity/pantomiminq  reactions  to  a 

hobbit 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  threes  or  fours  to 
pantomime  walking  along  a  road  and  suddenly 
discovering  a  hobbit.  What  will  they  do? 

—  Who  will  be  the  hobbit? 

— Will  this  person’s  point  of  view  about  the 
meeting  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
people?  Why  or  why  not? 

—  How  will  the  people  show  how  they  feel 
toward  each  other? 

—  What  kinds  of  body  language  will  the 
hobbit  use  and  will  the  others  use? 

—  How  will  the  large  people  act  toward  the 
hobbit,  who  is  so  much  smaller  than 
themselves? 

—  How  will  this  meeting  end? 

— Will  they  make  friends  with  the  hobbit  and 
visit  his  home  or  will  something  else 
happen? 

2.  Then  have  the  children  pretend  that  they  are  all 
hobbits. 

— They  are  happy  and  are  walking  through 
their  garden,  the  meadows,  and  along  the 
river  bank. 

—  How  will  they  walk? 


— What  will  they  do? 

— What  will  happen  as  they  meet  other 
hobbits? 

— What  will  they  do  and  where  will  they 
return  at  the  end  of  their  hobbit  day? 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  hobbit’s  diary 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  As  an  addition  to  the  foregoing  activity,  the 
pupils  might  write  a  short  diary  excerpt,  in 
which  they  pretend  to  be  a  hobbit. 

2.  They  might  tell  about  the  adventures  they 
encountered  in  the  above  improvisation  or  add 
new  adventures  of  their  own. 

3.  Remind  them  what  diaries  are  and  if  necessary, 
have  them  refer  to  the  section  in  the  chapter, 
“Who  Am  I?”  for  further  information. 

4.  Such  diary  entries  could  be  placed  on  display 
in  the  House  and  Home  Center  under  a  title 
such  as  Hobbits  or  Unusual  Creatures  and 
Their  Homes. 

PAGES  158  and  159 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  different  points  of  view 

Objective:  to  understand  how  different  people 

feel  about  their  homes 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  point  of 

view  as  it  pertains  to  this  chapter 

1 .  Recall  point  of  view  as  discussed  and  written 
about  in  this  chapter  thus  far. 

2.  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  look  through 
their  creative  writing  materials  to  find  other 
examples  of  poems,  stories,  fables,  or  myths  in 
which  they  took  a  particular  character’s  point  of 
view. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  several  of  these  writings, 
drawing  out  from  the  pupils  whose  point  of 
view  the  writing  takes  and  what  their  own  point 
of  view  was. 

4.  Volunteers  might  read  passages  to  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  have  them  listen  for  such 
information. 
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5.  If  necessary,  refer  the  pupils  back  to  the 
materials  on  page  49  of  the  chapter,  “Spiders 
Are  Different,”  for  further  information  about 
point  of  view. 

6.  Then  recall  the  title  of  this  chapter  with  the 
pupils — "The  House  That  Suits  You  May  Not 
Suit  Me.” 

7.  Have  them  explain  how  point  of  view  would  be 
part  of  the  meaning  of  this  title. 

8.  Remind  them  of  the  way  in  which  a  person 
would  view  having  a  house  such  as  a  snail’s  or 
the  way  in  which  a  snail  would  view  the  lack  of 
safety  in  having  a  house  like  a  person’s. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  discussion  and  writing  about  a  trip  to 

an  imaginary  house 

1 .  In  discussing  the  different  points  of  view  of  the 
various  characters  mentioned  on  page  158, 
have  the  children  take  the  parts  of  these 
characters  and  briefly  act  out  situations  in 
which  they  are  in  such  a  house. 

2.  The  pupils  might  work  in  pairs,  each  one  taking 
the  part  of  a  different  character  in  the  setting. 

3.  Afterwards,  have  the  children  describe  orally 
the  way  they  felt  about  the  house  and  what 
happened  to  them  in  it. 

4.  Have  volunteers  record  on  the  chalkboard 
sentences  telling  about  these  things  for  two  or 
three  of  the  characters  listed. 

5.  Then  have  the  children  write  two  or  three 
sentences  telling  about  the  visit  their  particular 
character  had. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  add  words  pertaining  to  point  of 

view  to  the  word  list 

1.  Recall  the  improvisation  the  pupils  did  earlier 
with  hobbits  and  people  and  their  differing 
points  of  view. 

2.  Remind  them  that  different  people  do  not 
always  see  a  thing  in  the  same  way,  that  to  a 
hobbit,  the  hole  in  the  ground  is  a  magnificent 
home,  while,  to  a  larger  person,  this  same  hole 
may  be  a  cramped,  miserable  place  to  live. 


3.  Have  the  children  see  if  they  can  add  any  more 
words  to  the  word  list  in  which  they  tell  about 
these  two  points  of  view. 

4.  Then  have  them  write  their  sentences 
expressing  different  points  of  view  about  the 
hobbit  home. 


Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  In  dealing  with  the  activity  for  the  picture  on 
page  159,  establish  the  specifics  for  the  point 
of  view  of  each  character,  as  in  preceding 
similar  activities. 

2.  Remind  the  pupils  that  again,  as  with  the  hobbit 
and  the  person,  the  point  of  view  depends  on 
the  size  of  those  involved. 

3.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

—  Are  a  bird  and  a  motorist  the  same  size? 

— Would  each  need  a  house  the  same  or 
different  in  size? 

—  How  would  a  motorist  view  the  bird’s 
home  from  the  point  of  view  of  size  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  or  his  own 
driving  safety? 

— How  would  the  bird  view  the  size  of  its 
new  home? 

— How  might  it  view  the  light,  which  is 
constantly  blinking  on  and  off? 

—  How  would  its  point  of  view  about  these 
things  be  different  from  that  of  the 
motorist? 

4.  You  might  recall  with  the  pupils  any  similar 
discussions  or  activities  from  the  chapter 
“Spiders  Are  Different.”  Ask  the  pupils  what 
Charlotte  might  think  of  Wilbur’s  cramped, 
smelly  pen  in  comparison  to  her  shining, 
brilliant  web.  The  chapter,  "Supersaurus,”  also 
contains  such  examples  of  size  affecting  one’s 
point  of  view  and  such  examples  could  be 
recalled  here  as  well. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  news  report 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  use  the  picture  on  page  1 59  to 
write  a  brief  news  report. 
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2.  Recall  with  them  the  features  of  such  reports, 
referring  them  if  necessary  to  the  chapter, 
“Supersaurus,”  in  which  they  first  appeared. 

3.  The  pupils  could  write  the  report  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  regular  reporter  assigned  to  handle 
traffic  safety  issues  or  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  “bird”  reporter,  covering  the  event  for  a  local 
newspaper  for  birds  and  concerned  with  the 
housing  shortage  for  birds  these  days. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  comparison  of 

homes 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  could  choose  any  two  different  or 
opposite  characters  from  this  or  a  previous 
chapter  or  they  could  invent  two  of  their  own. 
Such  characters  from  other  chapters  could 
include  Charlotte  the  spider  and  Wilbur  the  pig, 
a  snake  and  its  owner,  a  dinosaur  and  a 
paleontologist,  a  house  builder  and  a  house 
demolisher  or  a  termite,  a  flea  and  a  cat  or  dog, 
and  so  on. 

2.  Have  them  compare  the  homes  that  the 
character  in  their  particular  pair  would  own. 

3.  Such  comparisons  might  be  in  the  form  of  two 
or  three  sentences,  a  short  paragraph,  or  a 
chart  whose  column  headings  name  the  two 
characters  and  whose  row  headings  name  the 
various  aspects  of  the  houses. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  such  charts  or  writings 
should  include  how  each  character  feels  about 
her  or  his  home  as  well  as  how  they  feel  about 
the  other  character’s  home. 

5.  These  writings  could  be  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  of  each  character  and  placed  on 
display  in  the  House  and  Home  Center  under  a 
title  such  as  My  House  Suits  Me  But  Not  You, 
Different  Views  about  Different  Homes,  or  the 
title  of  the  chapter  itself,  “The  House  That  Suits 
You  May  Not  Suit  Me.” 

PAGE  160 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  stimulate  discussions  of  buildings 

from  the  poem,  “Buildings” 

1 .  Review  the  meanings  of  the  words  house  and 


home  and  then  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  a 
building  is. 

2.  Have  them  name  or  describe  different  kinds  of 
buildings  they  have  seen. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  poem  they  are  going  to 
read  is  about  both  houses  and  buildings. 

4.  Ask  them  to  read  carefully  to  see  which  the 
poet  prefers  and  why. 

5.  Draw  out  in  a  discussion  of  the  poem  the  fact 
that  the  poet  seems  to  prefer  buildings 
because  of  their  larger  sizes  and  different 
shapes,  while  houses  “seem  more  like  a  box, 
made  of  glue  and  building  blocks.” 

6.  Have  them  tell  whether  they  agree  with  her 
point  of  view  and  tell  why  or  why  not. 

7.  Then  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  tell  each 
other  how  the  following  are  alike  and  how  they 
are  different: 

— houses  and  apartments 
—  bungalows  and  castles 
— tents  and  trailers 
— Summer  cottages  and  houseboats 

8.  The  results  of  such  an  oral  comparison  could 
be  put  in  chart  form. 

9.  If  preferable,  groups  could  concentrate  on 
making  a  chart  comparing  one  particular  pair  of 
housing  types  and  the  charts  placed  together 
collectively  in  the  House  and  Home  Center. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  writing 

Objective:  to  practice  rewriting  similes  and 

metaphors 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  do  the  following 
written  activity,  in  which  they  replace  the 
underlined  words  with  suitable  and  interesting 
endings.  Remind  the  pupils  of  similes  and 
metaphors  as  presented  in  the  chapters 
“Spiders  Are  Different”  and,  “How  Do  You 
Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot?”  and  then  tell  them 
that  they  may  use  such  comparisons  here  if 
they  wish. 

•  An  apartment  building  is  like  a  stairway  to 
the  sky. 

•  The  window  shone  like  the  stars  at  night. 

•  The  corner  store  is  as  old  as  my 
grandfather. 
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•  The  skyline  is  a  curtain  shutting  out  the 
sun. 

2.  The  pupils  could  also  use  similar  methods  to 

complete  the  following  sentences:  A  church 
steeple ....  An  office  building . . . ,  A  factory 
chimney. . A  barn _ 

3.  Tell  them  to  try  to  visualize  each  object  and 
think  of  something  else  that  it  reminds  them  of 
before  beginning  to  write. 

Extension  Activity/using  body  language 

Listening,  viewing 

1 .  Tell  the  pupils  that  a  tableau  is  a  scene  or 
picture  formed  by  a  group  of  people  who  are 
posing  silently  without  moving.  Have  them 
work  in  small  groups  to  make  the  following 
tableaux: 

—  a  flat  tableau  by  lying  on  the  floor  to  form 
the  outline  of  a  skyline  of  skyscrapers  and 
a  house  with  doors  and  windows; 

— a  standing  tableau  to  form  the  outline  of 
an  old  church  window  and  house  tops. 

2.  In  groups,  have  them  act  out  the  ways  in  which 
people  move  around  inside  schools  and  other 
buildings: 

— How  will  they  walk  down  long  halls? 

—  How  will  they  walk  on  a  freshly  polished 
floor  or  on  damp  floors? 

—  How  will  they  walk  up  and  down  stairs  as 
a  baby,  a  young  person,  and  an 
out-of-shape  person  would? 

— What  will  happen  to  the  way  they  walk  as 
they  climb  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  floor? 

—  How  will  they  pretend  to  use  an  elevator? 

— What  will  they  do  when  the  elevator  jams 
between  floors? 

— What  will  the  other  people  in  the  elevator 
do? 

—  How  will  they  feel  when  the  elevator 
returns  to  the  first  floor? 

—  How  will  their  body  language  show  this? 

Extension  Activity/writing  clear  descriptions  of 

buildings 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  name  and  describe  three 


buildings  drawn  out  in  the  discussion  or  from 
their  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

2.  They  might  also  get  ideas  about  the  different 
kinds  of  buildings  by  looking  at  the  pictures  in 
this  chapter  or  those  brought  by  the  pupils  for 
display  in  the  House  and  Home  Center. 

3.  Have  them  write  three  or  four  sentences  telling 
about  the  building  without  naming  it. 

4.  Then  have  them  read  their  sentences  aloud 
while  the  others  try  to  guess  what  kind  of 
building  is  being  described. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  that  their  descriptions  must 
be  accurate  and  are  not  meant  to  mislead  their 
classmates — that  the  ability  to  observe  and 
record  accurate  descriptions  is  an  important 
skill. 

6.  You  might  draw  out  from  the  class  a  list  of 
different  kinds  of  buildings,  placing  it  on  the 
chalkboard  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of 
choices  the  pupils  have  if  they  seem  hesitant  to 
choose  buildings  of  their  own. 

PAGES  161  and  162 

Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

houses 

1 .  Orally  develop  a  list  of  the  main  features  of 
houses  with  the  pupils,  using  the  pictures  of 
houses  shown  in  this  chapter  and  on  these 
pages. 

2.  Have  volunteers  record  on  the  chalkboard  the 
points  as  they  are  mentioned. 

3.  Make  sure  features  such  as  windows,  doors, 
porches,  roofs,  chimneys,  shapes  of  houses, 
and  materials  from  which  houses  can  be  made 
are  among  the  points  discussed. 

4.  Place  the  words  exterior  and  external  on  the 
chalkboard  and  explain  their  meaning  to  the 
pupils. 

5.  Have  them  give  an  example  of  an  animal 
whose  house  is  on  the  exterior  part  of  its  body, 
of  some  external  or  exterior  parts  of  houses, 
and  so  on. 

6.  Then  have  the  pupils  make  up  a  title  for  their 
list  of  housing  features  using  one  of  these 
words  in  the  title. 
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Activity  2 

Viewing,  reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  enlarge  the  concept  of  a  house 

1 .  Bring  in  or  have  the  pupils  bring  in  pictures  of 
as  many  kinds  of  houses  as  possible. 

2.  They  might  refer  to  pictures  already  brought  in 
for  a  Starting  Points  activity,  their  writer’s 
journals,  or  the  newspaper  picture  and  article 
file  begun  earlier  in  the  text. 

3.  You  might  also  bring  in  books  such  as  those 
listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson. 

4.  Show  the  pupils  the  pictures  of  different  kinds 
of  homes  in  our  country  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  various  external  features  of 
the  houses  in  the  pictures  examined  and  add 
any  new  points  to  the  list  developed  earlier. 

6.  Points  already  on  the  list  might  be  expanded 
and  further  explained.  For  example,  the  pupils 
will  notice  in  looking  at  the  different  homes  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  windows — some  open 
up,  some  out,  some  in;  some  are  large,  others 
are  mere  slits;  some  are  round,  square,  and 
some  octagonal  in  shape;  some  are  made  with 
colored  and  leaded  glass,  while  others  are 
made  of  plain  sheet  glass. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  notice  and  state  these 
differences  as  they  examine  the  pictures  in 
terms  of  the  external  features  they  listed 
earlier. 

8.  Have  them  add  to  this  list  features  drawn  from 
their  own  homes. 

9.  In  some  cases,  you  might  give  the  pupils  the 
exact  names  of  such  features,  such  as  dormer 
or  casement  windows,  while  in  others,  you 
might  have  the  children  find  out  particular 
names. 

10.  This  list  should  be  expanded  as  the  pupils  go 
through  the  activities  on  this  page  as  well  as 
the  extension  activities  for  these  pages. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  examine  foreign  houses  in 

preparation  for  report-writing 

1 .  In  discussing  the  picture  of  the  Danish  home 


pictured  on  page  162,  point  out  that  it  has  a 
thatched  roof,  a  type  not  used  in  Canada,  but 
found  in  parts  of  England  as  well  as  some 
tropical  countries. 

2.  Explain  that  thatch  is  a  good  roofing  material 
because  it  sheds  rain  easily,  is  cool  in  summer, 
and  warm  in  winter. 

3.  In  tropical  countries  thatched  roofs  are  made 
from  inexpensive,  easily-obtained  materials. 

4.  Disadvantages  of  thatch  are  that  they  catch  fire 
easily  and  can  be  nesting  places  for  insects. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  word  thatch  in  their 
dictionaries  to  find  out  what  it  is  made  of  and 
have  them  add  it  to  their  list  of  external  house 
features  if  it  has  not  already  been  observed 
and  recorded. 

6.  You  might  also  briefly  discuss  with  them  why 
thatch  roofs  would  not  be  good  for  homes  in  a 
large  city,  where  thousands  of  houses  are  built 
very  close  to  each  other. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  homes  in  other 
countries.  You  might  also  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
appropriate  encyclopedia  volume  and  have 
small  groups  of  pupils  read  it  to  themselves. 

8.  Have  the  pupils  check  the  encyclopedia  to  find 
out  how  the  weather  of  a  country  can  affect  the 
type  of  houses  built  there. 

9.  Stress  that  the  question  Why  is  a  good  one  in 
particular  to  ask  when  they  see  something 
that  is  new  to  them,  as  most  of  these  houses 
will  be. 

10.  Since  the  questions  in  this  activity  stress  the 
relationship  between  housing  and 
environment,  between  climatic  conditions 
and  materials  available,  continually  remind 
the  pupils  to  consider  the  climate  of  the 
country  and  how  it  affects  the  features  of  the 
houses. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  prepare  to  write  a  short  report 

1 .  Before  assigning  the  short  report  in  question 
three,  make  sure  that  the  pupils  briefly  review 
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the  different  steps  as  presented  in  the 
chapters,  “Supersaurus”  and  “Snakes  Alive!” 

2.  If  necessary,  have  them  refer  to  the  appropriate 
pages  in  these  chapters  for  further  information. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  of  the  different  kinds  of 
resources  they  can  use  in  order  to  gather 
information  and  again,  refer  them  to  the 
materials  in  the  chapter,  “Supersaurus.” 

4.  When  the  pupils  choose  a  particular  country, 
make  sure  that  they  understand  the  difference 
between  the  houses  in  rural  areas  and  those  in 
the  urban  areas  of  that  country.  For  example, 
you  might  point  out  to  them  that  while  some 
people  in  Africa  live  in  huts,  many  of  them  also 
live  in  houses  much  like  our  own  in  large  cities. 
This  aspect  could  be  added  as  an  additional 
question  to  each  pupil’s  report:  What  are  the 
houses  like  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country? 

5.  If  a  vocabulary  preview  has  not  already  been 
done  for  words  such  as  urban  and  rural,  do  so 
now  and  draw  out  that  they  are  opposite  in 
meaning. 

Activity  5 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  expand  the  vocabulary  related  to 

housing 

1.  In  discussing  prefabricated  and  solar-heated 
homes,  make  sure  that  the  pupils  understand 
the  meaning  of  prefabricated  and  solar. 

2.  Place  the  words  on  the  chalkboard  and  ask  the 
pupils  if  they  can  point  out  the  prefix  in  the 
word  prefabricated. 

3.  Tell  them  that  to  fabricate  something  means  to 
make  something  and  have  them  tell  what  new 
meaning  adding  the  prefix  pre  to  this  word 
would  give  it. 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  it  is  something  partly 
assembled  or  put  together  in  advance. 

5.  If  any  of  the  pupils  have  watched  housing  units 
being  built,  they  will  be  able  to  tell  the  class 
about  the  large  house  sections  that  they  saw 
being  put  into  place  (entire  sides  of  houses  and 
so  on). 

6.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  the  word  solar  comes 
from  the  Latin  word  Solaris,  meaning  sun. 

7.  Ask  them  to  speculate  about  what 


solar-heated  homes  would  be  and  how  they 
might  work. 

Activity  6 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  compare  houses  in  a  chart 

1.  Use  the  list  developed  earlier  of  external 
features  of  houses  to  develop  the  chart  of 
houses  in  the  fifth  question  of  page  1 62. 

2.  At  this  point,  you  might  tell  the  pupils  that  their 
chart  will  include  interior  parts  of  houses  as 
well  and  have  them  tell  what  the  word  means. 

3.  If  they  need  a  clue,  tell  them  that  it  is  the 
opposite  of,  or  the  antonym  of,  exterior. 

Extension  Activity/writing  directions  for  building 

a  pet  home 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  decide  on  what  kind  of  pet  they 
would  like  to  build  an  ideal  home  for.  Such  a  pet 
could  be  realistic,  such  as  a  hamster,  guinea 
pig,  frog,  snake,  turtle,  cat,  dog,  or  bird.  The  pet 
could  also  be  fanciful,  such  as  a  dinosaur  or  a 
creature  as  imagined  and  described  in  a 
foregoing  activity  for  this  chapter. 

2.  Tell  them  to  think  carefully  about  what  their  pet 
is  like  and  what  its  needs  are  in  designing  the 
ideal  home  for  it. 

3.  Then  have  them  list  the  directions  for  building 
it,  including  equipment  needed  and  so  on. 

4.  If  any  of  the  pupils  need  examples  of  writing 
directions,  refer  them  back  to  the  materials 
they  wrote  in  the  chapters,  “One  to  Be  Ready,” 
or,  “Shaping  Your  World.” 

5.  In  addition  to  the  directions  for  building  this 
idea!  pet  home,  they  should  draw  a  diagram  of 
the  structure  and  label  it  using  pictographs  and 
a  legend. 

6.  When  both  directions  and  floorplan  or 
“blueprint”  are  completed,  have  the  pupils  work 
in  pairs  to  evaluate  each  other’s  ideal  home. 

7.  Have  each  pupil  pretend  she  or  he  is  the 
creature  or  animal  for  whom  the  house  is  built 
as  they  read  both  directions  and  floorplan. 

8.  Then  have  them  write  two  or  three  sentences 
telling  their  reaction  to  this  “ideal”  home, 
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perhaps  adding  any  further  suggestions  of  their 
own. 

9.  These  three  items  could  then  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  House  and  Homes  Center — 
directions,  floorplan,  and  the  “pet’s”  reaction. 

Extension  Activity/researching  homes  from 

Canada’s  past  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  research  the  topic  Canadian 
Homes  of  the  Past,  and  find  out  what  kinds  of 
homes  have  been  used  by  native  peoples, 
pioneers,  prairie  settlers,  gold  miners,  farmers, 
urban  dwellers,  and  so  on. 

2.  Here,  the  book  The  Pioneers,  The  Picture 
Story  of  Canadian  Settlement  by  J.M.S. 
Careless  (McClelland  and  Stewart  Limited, 
1968)  is  a  particularly  good  resource  as  it 
contains  large  pictures  of  the  different  kinds  of 
houses  built  in  the  different  periods  of 
Canada’s  history. 

3.  A  brief  discussion  along  with  a  showing  of 
pictures  of  different  homes  from  history  texts, 
resource  books,  encyclopedias,  or  filmstrips, 
could  mention  the  following:  the  longhouse,  the 
igloo,  the  teepee,  the  sod  house,  the  log  cabin, 
and  so  on. 

4.  Such  an  overview  of  the  different  kinds  of 
houses  from  Canada’s  past  will  allow  the 
children  to  decide  more  easily  which  house 
they  want  to  do  their  short  report  about. 

5.  If  possible,  the  children  may  be  able  to  consult 
older  relatives  or  family  friends  about  housing 
they  experienced  as  small  children. 

6.  Stress  that  where  people  can  be  used  as 
sources  of  information,  the  children  should 
try  to  do  so. 

7.  After  they  have  decided  on  the  particular  home 
on  which  they  will  base  their  report,  briefly 
review  with  them  the  different  steps  they  will 
take  after  selecting  a  topic  suitable  in  size  for 
their  short  report. 

8.  When  complete,  their  reports  could  be 
illustrated  and  placed  on  display  in  the  House 
and  Home  Center,  under  a  title  such  as  Homes 
from  Canada’s  Past  or  Houses  of  Our 
Forefathers. 


Extension  Activity/researching  Canadian 

homes  of  today  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  A  similar  activity  might  be  done  as  the  one 
described  above,  but  with  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  kinds  of  housing  available  today. 

2.  Such  relatively  new  forms  of  housing  as 
townhouse  or  row  housing,  apartment 
condominiums,  co-operative  forms  of  housing, 
and  so  on  could  be  discussed  briefly  before 
the  pupils  choose  which  kind  they  are 
interested  in  reporting  on. 

3.  An  alternative  could  be  to  have  some  pupils 
examine  houses  of  long  ago,  using  books  that 
deal  with  the  history  of  houses. 

4.  You  might  also  have  the  class  divide  into  three 
interest  groups,  each  reporting  on  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  three  larger  areas  just  mentioned 
in  this  and  the  foregoing  extension  activity. 

5.  Completed  reports  could  be  placed  on  display 
in  the  House  and  Home  Center  under 
appropriate  titles. 

Extension  Activity/constructing  a  house 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  refer  back  to  the  list  of  house 
features  first  developed  in  the  introduction  for 
this  strand. 

2.  Have  them  update  the  list  according  to  any 
new  information  they  have  learned  in  doing 
their  reports  and  record  this  on  the  list. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  categorize  the  list  into  a 
chart  with  headings  such  as  windows,  doors, 
and  so  on  and  record  the  appropriate 
information  under  these  categories. 

4.  If  the  pupils  can  think  of  additional  categories 
for  organizing  information,  such  as  windows  of 
the  past  and  windows  of  the  present  or  of  other 
countries,  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

5.  They  can  also  use  parts  of  the  chart  developed 
on  page  162  for  this  particular  chart. 

6.  When  their  chart  is  completed,  have  the  pupils 
use  the  information  to  construct  a  house.  Such 
a  house  might  be  fanciful  or  realistic,  an  ideal 
or  an  oddity. 

7.  The  pupils  might  make  a  model  of  the  house 
with  papier-mache  or  modeling  clay  or  they 
might  draw  a  picture  of  it. 
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8.  Have  them  write  a  poem  that  tells  about  this 
house  and  remind  them  of  the  different  poetry 
forms  and  techniques  they  have  used  thus  far 
(cinquain,  sideliner,  shape  poems,  limericks, 
poems  with  similes,  metaphors,  and  sound 
words). 

PAGE  163 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 
Using  possessive  pronouns 

Objective:  to  develop  the  skill  of  using 

pronouns  in  the  possessive  form 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  possessive  pronouns 

1 .  Recall  what  pronouns  are  by  placing  on  the 
chalkboard  sentences  such  as  the  following: 

— I  rent  an  apartment. 

— She  has  lived  in  an  igloo. 

— They  built  a  log  cabin  this  summer. 

— We  want  to  buy  a  houseboat. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name  the  subject  of  each 
sentence  and  remind  them  that  words  such  as 
I,  she,  he,  it,  you,  we,  and  they  are  called 
pronouns. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  orally  suggest  sentences  using 
these  pronouns. 

4.  Then  place  sentences  such  as  the  following  on 
the  chalkboard,  asking  them  to  complete  each 
one  with  a  word  that  tells  to  whom  the  object 
belongs: 

—  I  have  a  large  tent;  Sara  wants  to  borrow 
. tent. 

— Serji’s  brother  has  a  boat,  but . boat 

has  no  boathouse. 

5.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  words  such  as  my  and 
his  will  be  used  and  that  these  words  act  as 
adjectives. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  nouns  the  words  my 
and  his  describe. 

7.  Then  tell  the  pupils  that  these  forms  of  the 
pronouns  are  called  possessive  pronouns. 

8.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  think  the  word 
possess  means  and  have  them  give  a 
synonym  for  it  {own). 


9.  Then  refer  the  pupils  back  to  the  sentences  on 
the  chalkboard  and  have  them  tell  how  they 
would  have  to  be  worded  if  the  words  my  and 
his  were  not  used. 

10.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  possessive  pronouns 
are  a  short  way  of  indicating  who  owns  a 
thing — a  much  shorter  way  than  expressions 
such  as  belonging  to,  owned  by,  of  Serji’s 
brother,  and  so  on. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  establish  the  form  change 

undergone  by  pronouns  of  the  possessive  form 

1 .  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  observe  the  form 
change  of  the  pronouns  as  they  are  used  as 
regular  pronouns  and  as  possessive  pronouns. 

2.  Draw  their  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  both 
forms  are  spelled,  pointing  out  the  homophone 
nature  of  such  word  groups  as  their,  there,  and 
they're. 

3.  Discuss  what  each  of  these  three  words 
means,  how  they  are  spelled,  and  how  they 
sound  alike. 

4.  Give  the  pupils  sentences  to  show  that  only  the 
context  of  such  words  in  a  sentence  can  tell 
which  word  is  actually  meant. 

5.  Refer  the  pupils  to  any  of  the  animals  or 
objects  in  the  chapter  and  ask  them  what 
possessive  pronoun  they  would  use  for 
something  called  it  rather  than  she  or  he. 

6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  word  its  is  used  to 
show  possession  and  have  them  make  up 
several  sentences  using  the  word. 

7.  Have  volunteers  record  the  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard  and  ask  the  class  to  check  the 
spelling  of  all  the  words  in  each  recorded 
sentence. 

Extension  Activity/using  possessive  pronouns 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  check  back  over  the  writings 
they  have  done  in  this  chapter  to  see  if  there 
are  places  where  they  could  use  possessive 
pronouns. 

2.  Particularly,  writings  in  which  point  of  view  was 
important  could  be  checked  closely. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  sentences  using 
possessive  pronouns 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  children  refer  to  any  of  the  reports  or 
factual  writings  they  have  done  thus  far. 

2.  Using  any  of  the  information  about  houses  in 
these  writings,  have  them  write  three 
sentences  for  each  possessive  pronoun. 

3.  Draw  out  orally  a  list  of  such  pronouns  and 
place  these  on  the  chalkboard  for  the  pupils’ 
reference  during  this  activity. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  game  involving 
possessive  pronouns 

Viewing,  reading,  writing 

1.  Construct  a  possessive  pronoun  game  called 
“Who  Owns  It?”  Draw  or  cut  out  pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  creatures  and  people  and 
their  houses.  For  example,  you  might  show  a 
spider  and  its  web,  a  worm  and  its  burrow,  a 
bird  and  its  nest,  a  pioneer  and  a  log  cabin,  a 
person  in  camping  gear  and  a  tent,  and  so  on. 

2.  Place  the  pictures  of  houses  in  one  pile  and  the 
pictures  of  people  or  creatures  in  another.  Have 
pairs  of  pupils  work  together  to  match  the 
correct  house  with  its  correct  owner. 

3.  Then  have  each  pupil  make  up  a  sentence 
using  one  of  the  possessive  pronoun  forms 
listed  on  the  chalkboard  in  the  previous 
extension  activity. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  that  in  order  to  use  forms 
such  as  my,  or  our  they  will  have  to  take  the 
point  of  view  of  the  creature  or  person. 

PAGE  164 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Writing  story  settings 

Objective:  to  create  a  place  where  a  story  can 
happen 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  concept  of  setting 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  setting  of  the  excerpt 
from  The  Hobbit,  the  place  that  the  author 
described  in  great  detail. 


2.  Remind  the  pupils  that  in  telling  stories,  a  place 
can  be  either  fanciful,  as  the  hobbit  home,  or  it 
can  be  realistic,  as  the  barn  in  the  excerpt  from 
Charlotte’s  Web  in  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are 
Different.” 

3.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  fact  that  in  telling 
about  the  setting  of  a  story,  where  the  story 
takes  place  is  one  of  the  things  that  can  be 
described. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  other  things 
that  you  could  tell  about  in  describing  a  setting. 

5.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

— Would  a  horror  story  seem  more 

frightening  if  it  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  or  in  the  afternoon? 

— When  would  you  be  more  afraid  of 
walking  home  alone — at  night  or  in  the 
morning? 

— If  you  were  writing  a  story  about  some 
people  going  on  a  canoe  trip,  would  you 
have  them  start  out  in  the  middle  of  a 
winter  blizzard  or  on  a  bright,  sunny 
summer  day? 

6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  time  or  when  something 
takes  place  is  the  other  important  feature  of 
setting,  whether  time  of  day  or  time  of  year. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  establish  a  story  setting 

1 .  In  examining  the  pictures  of  different  settings, 
remind  the  pupils  to  look  carefully  for  all  the 
details  before  beginning  to  write. 

2.  Discuss  possible  story  lines  and  characters 
who  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  these  different 
settings  before  having  the  pupils  write  their 
stories.  For  example,  you  might  establish  with 
them  what  kinds  of  people  might  be  out  boating 
and  then  beach  their  craft,  what  kinds  of  things 
might  have  made  them  pull  up  to  this  particular 
spot,  what  happens  to  them  in  this  spot,  and  so 
on. 

Extension  Activity/improving  previously 

created  settings 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  stories  or  poems 
written  in  this  and  previous  chapters. 
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2.  Ask  them  to  think  about  what  details  of  setting 
they  could  add  to  their  story  or  poem  that 
would  make  it  more  interesting. 

3.  Then  have  them  add  such  a  setting.  They 
might  also  consult  the  newspaper  picture  file  in 
order  to  locate  interesting  places  or  scenes 
which  they  could  describe  in  a  short  paragraph. 

Extension  Activity/practicing  creating  an 

effective  setting 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  single  paragraph 
describing  a  particular  setting,  without  actually 
naming  the  setting. 

2.  Completed  paragraphs  would  be  exchanged 
with  a  partner  who  would  try  to  guess  where 
and  when  the  paragraph  takes  place. 

3.  A  discussion  of  topic  possibilities  should  be 
conducted  beforehand,  bringing  out  ideas  such 
as: 

— the  interior  of  a  bird  nest  from  the  bird’s 
point  of  view 

— the  exterior  of  a  factory  from  a  pigeon’s 
point  of  view 

—  a  crowded  beach  from  a  seagull’s  point  of 
view 

— a  sports  arena  from  the  caretaker’s  point 
of  view 

4.  Stress  in  the  discussion  that  often  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  setting  is  described  will 
affect  the  details  chosen. 

5.  Remind  them  of  the  title  of  the  chapter,  which 
summarizes  this  idea. 

6.  Completed  paragraphs  and  named  settings 
could  be  placed  on  display  in  the  House  and 
Home  Center  under  a  title  such  as  Where  Is 
This? 

Extension  Activity/developing  the  idea  of 

point  of  view  and  setting 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Put  places  and  pairs  of  people  on  the 
chalkboard,  drawing  out  from  the  pupils  that 
each  of  the  people  named  would  see  the  place 
in  a  different  way  and  would  tell  about  the 
setting  differently. 


2.  The  following  places  and  pairs  of  people  could 
be  used: 

— a  house  on  stilts,  a  pygmy,  and  a 
professional  basketball  player 

— an  old  castle,  a  headless  ghost,  and  a 
cleaning  person 

— a  house  overhanging  a  cliff,  a  person 
afraid  of  heights,  and  a  professional 
tightrope  walker 

— a  den  in  a  cave,  a  cave  dweller  of 
prehistoric  times,  and  a  modern  person 
who  likes  exploring  caves 

— a  house  with  a  tin  roof  in  a  country  with 
heavy  rainfall,  a  person  who  is  hard  of 
hearing,  and  someone  whose  job 
depends  on  her  or  his  sensitivity  to 
sounds 

3.  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  these  places 
and  pairs  of  people  and  write  two  short 
descriptions  of  the  setting — one  from  each 
person’s  point  of  view. 

4.  Remind  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their  chart  of 
Sense  Words  begun  in  the  chapter,  “How  Do 
You  Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot?  ”  as  well  as  to  use 
similes  and  metaphors  to  help  make  their 
descriptions  more  interesting. 

5.  Completed  descriptions  could  be  exchanged 
with  a  partner  and  the  person  telling  about 
each  setting  identified. 

6.  The  paragraphs  and  named  characters  could 
then  be  placed  on  display  in  the  House  and 
Home  Center. 

PAGE  165 

Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  proofreading 

Objective:  to  apply  knowledge  of  correct 

punctuation  to  student  writing 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  encourage  students  to  proofread 

their  work 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  instances  where  after 
they  have  written  a  story,  report,  or  paragraph, 
they  have  reread  it  for  any  needed  corrections 
in  mechanics  such  as  spelling,  indenting 
paragraphs,  punctuation,  and  so  on. 
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2.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  such  a  rereading  for 
mechanics  is  called  proofreading  and  that  they 
should  be  proofreading  any  work  that  is  to  be 
read  by  others. 

3.  Distinguish  between  personal  kinds  of  writing 
such  as  those  done  in  their  diaries  or  writer’s 
journals  and  more  formal  kinds  of  writing 
intended  for  others  to  read. 

4.  Stress  that  while  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  their  personal  writing,  it  is  in  any  writing 
intended  for  others  to  share. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  gain  experience  in  proofreading 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  proofread  the  passage,  recall 
with  them  briefly  the  rules  of  using  quotation 
marks,  commas,  and  capital  letters  learned 
thus  far. 

2.  Refer  them  to  the  section  on  quotation  marks 
in  the  chapter,  “Spiders  Are  Different,”  for  a 
brief  review  of  the  way  in  which  capital  letters, 
commas,  and  end  punctuation  are  used. 

3.  You  might  place  on  the  chalkboard  three 
sentences,  each  with  the  tag  words  in  a 
different  position. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  examine  how  the  capital  letters 
and  use  of  the  comma  stays  the  same  or 
changes  as  the  tag  words  are  placed  at  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  direct 
speech. 

5.  Sentences  could  be  drawn  out  from  the  pupils 
based  on  their  comments  about  houses  in  this 
chapter. 

6.  When  discussing  the  comma,  remind  the 
pupils  of  its  use  when  sentences  are 
combined,  with  a  series  of  nouns,  and  with  two 
or  more  adjectives  before  the  noun. 

7.  Again,  you  might  give  or  draw  out  a  sentence 
example  of  each  kind  of  use  and  place  these 
on  the  chalkboard  for  the  pupils  to  use  as  a 
reference. 

8.  In  reviewing  the  use  of  capital  letters,  have  the 
pupils  refer  to  the  chapter,  ‘‘One  To  Be  Ready.” 


Extension  Activity/proofreading  a  selection  and 

completing  a  story  beginning 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Give  the  following  story  beginning  to  the  pupils, 
either  placing  it  on  the  chalkboard  or 
duplicating  and  distributing  copies.  Tell  them 
that  it  could  be  used  to  begin  the  story  they 
have  just  proofread,  but  that  it  too  needs 
proofreading. 

The  date  was  april  29  1979  and  the  place 
was  3208  jacobson  street  platterston 
Saskatchewan  It  was  an  extremely  important 
day  in  a  rather  unimportant  town 
while  i  guarded  the  garage  door  i  thought 
about  the  great  event.  The  great  event  was  to 
take  place  today  but  only  three  people  knew 
about  it — me  danny  and  the  Professor. 

“marty  the  Professor  wants  to  see  you  right 
away”  a  voice  broke  into  my  daydreams 
“coming”  I  replied  I  snapped  off  my  small 
pocket  communicator  and  headed  for  the 
garage 

2.  Have  the  children  proofread  the  selection  and 
then  complete  the  story,  continuing  the 
adventures  of  Marty,  Danny,  and  the  Professor. 
Discuss  briefly  with  them  some  of  the  story 
possibilities,  such  as  will  they  go  forward  in 
time  and  will  they  “land”  in  the  right  year?  What 
will  they  find?  What  things  will  happen  to 
them?  Will  they  ever  return  to  their  own  year? 

3.  Completed  stories  could  be  placed  on  display 
in  the  House  and  Home  Center. 

Extension  Activity/proofreading  paragraphs 

and  short  reports 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  A  proofreading  activity  might  be  constructed 
using  paragraphs  from  the  pupils’  own  factual 
writing  and  short  reports.  Short  paragraphs 
could  be  rewritten  to  contain  more  errors  than 
the  originals  and  then  printed  on  large  sheets 
of  cardboard.  To  the  top  of  the  cardboard 
sheet,  attach  a  piece  of  clear  acetate  the  size 
of  the  sheet.  On  separate  cards,  make  several 
capital  letters  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
and  on  small  pieces  of  acetate,  make  various 
punctuation  marks  with  a  heavy  black  felt-tip 
marker. 
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2.  Pupils  would  proofread  paragraphs  by  inserting 
the  cardboard  capital  letter  cards  and  acetate 
punctuation  marks  where  needed  on  the 
cardboard  sheet. 

3.  The  large  acetate  overlay  would  help  keep 
these  in  position  while  the  pupils  proofread 
further  or  made  additional  corrections  in  the 
paragraph. 

4.  Such  paragraphs  could  be  reused  several 
times  by  different  pupils. 

5.  The  activity  could  be  made  self-correcting  by 
providing  an  answer  key  or  correct  version  of 
the  paragraph  on  another  piece  of  paper. 
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12/DIG  IN  THE  SAND  AND  LOOK 
AT  WHAT  COMES  UP 

Pupils  are  given  a  broader  perspective  on  the 
seashore.  They  learn  about  the  creatures  found 
in  its  rock  pools,  its  shells,  and  its  tides.  For  a 
lighter  look  at  the  seashore,  they  examine  the 
poem,  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter.” 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  creating  stories  using  different  points  of  view 

•  using  possessive  pronouns 

•  writing  story  settings 

•  using  proofreading 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  166  and  167 
Activity  1 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  by  stimulating 
questions  about  the  beach 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  pictures  on  pages 
166  and  167.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  could  the  five  W’s  tell  you  about  these 
pictures? 

— Who  is  in  the  pictures? 

— Where  are  they?  Describe  the  places. 

What  are  the  people  doing?  Why? 

2.  In  a  discussion  of  beaches  by  the  seashore, 
draw  out  the  difference  between  such  beaches 
and  those  of  lakes. 

3.  Have  the  children  tell  or  speculate  about  what 
the  water  would  be  like  at  each  kind  of  beach, 
encouraging  them  to  use  their  senses  to  tell 
about  the  feel,  taste,  sound,  smell,  and  look  of 
the  waters. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  name  some  of  the  things  you 
can  find  at  both  types  of  beaches,  telling  in 
particular  about  anything  they  have  found 
themselves  at  a  beach. 

5.  In  describing  such  objects  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  make  sure  the  pupil  indicates  whether  it 
was  a  seashore  or  a  lakeshore  area. 


Activity  2 

Writing,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  a  list  of  words  pertaining  to 

the  sea 

1.  Using  the  foregoing  discussion  as  a  basis,  start 
a  list  of  Sea  Words  with  the  pupils,  having 
volunteers  record  the  different  words 
suggested  on  the  chalkboard. 

2.  This  list  will  be  used  as  a  resource  throughout 
the  chapter,  so  it  should  be  displayed  in  a 
prominent  place. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  record  words  they  used  to 
describe  the  picture,  their  own  experiences  or 
“finds”  at  the  beach,  or  any  words  they  used  to 
tell  about  seashores. 

4.  In  order  to  encourage  further  discussion  and 
word  suggestions,  you  might  bring  in  several 
pictures  of  the  seashore  and  have  the  pupils 
tell  what  they  see  or  observe,  recording  their 
words  and  observations  on  this  list. 

Activity  3 

Reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  establish  a  Seashore  Center 

1 .  Begin  a  Seashore  Center,  using  the  above  Sea 
Words  list  as  one  of  the  first  items. 

2.  If  possible,  pupils  might  bring  in  for  display 
things  they  have  found  at  the  seashore  or  have 
had  given  to  them  by  friends  or  relatives  who 
have  visited  seashores. 

3.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  obtain  resource 
materials  such  as  books  about  the  seashore  or 
its  creatures,  magazines,  pictures,  articles, 
names  of  T.V.  programs  or  specials  about  this 
topic,  stories  and  poems  about  the  sea  and 
seashore,  information  on  crafts  using  sea  and 
seashore  materials,  and  so  on. 

4.  Films  and  filmstrips  obtained  by  the  teacher  for 
later  use  in  the  chapter  could  also  be  placed  on 
display  or  their  titles  could  be  listed  under  a 
card  such  as  Films  and  Filmstrips  about  the 
Seashore. 

5.  Remind  the  pupils  before  they  begin  to  collect 
their  Seashore  Center  materials  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  seashore  rather  than  the 
sea  itself. 
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6.  You  might  show  the  pupils  pictures  of  the  sea 
and  seashore,  maps,  or  read  short  excerpts 
from  books  such  as  Where  Rivers  Meet  the 
Sea  by  Laurence  Pringle  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1973). 

Activity  4 

Listening,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  pupil’s  interest  in  the 

seashore 

1.  If  possible,  obtain  a  recording  of  sound  effects 
of  the  seashore  containing  such  sounds  as 
seagulls,  waves,  wind,  surf,  and  so  on.  Have 
the  children  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  that 
they  are  in  such  a  place  and  how  they  would 
feel. 

2.  Ask  them  how  the  sea  would  look,  feel,  taste, 
and  smell:  how  would  the  wind  make  them 
feel — would  it  be  a  rough,  cold  wind  or  a  light, 
warm  wind? 

3.  Have  the  pupils  slowly  walk  around  the  room 
pretending  they  are  at  the  seashore. 

4.  Ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

— What  is  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you 
arrive  at  the  beach? 

— What  games  do  you  play  in  the  sand? 

— What  do  you  make  with  sand? 

— What  do  you  like  to  do  in  the  water? 

— What  games  can  you  play  in  the  waves? 

5.  Tell  the  pupils  to  pretend  that  they  are  walking 
on  a  soft,  fine  sand,  on  hard  packed  sand,  and 
on  a  rocky  beach: 

— How  will  each  kind  feel? 

— Which  will  they  feel  between  their  toes? 

— Which  will  make  their  soft,  shoe-bound 
feet  feel  sore? 

— How  will  they  walk  on  each  kind? 

6.  Have  the  pupils  splash  through  the  shallow 
water  and  then  wade  through  it  to  knee  deep 
water. 

7.  Ask  them  to  start  swimming  until  the  water  is 
up  over  their  waists. 

8.  Next  have  the  pupils  pretend  to  be 
beachcombers.  Give  them  directions  such  as: 

— Be  a  beachcomber. 


—Walk  along  the  beach  by  yourself  or  with 
others. 

—  Pick  up  some  seashells  and  driftwood. 

— How  do  you  use  your  hands  and  body  to 
pick  up  and  carry  the  things  you  find? 

9.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  groups,  asking  them  to: 

— Be  small  waves  gently  rolling  in  to  shore. 

— Turn  and  go  out  to  sea  again. 

— Be  big  rolling  waves  rushing  and  roaring 
in  to  the  shore. 

— Be  a  seagull. 

— Curve  your  wings. 

— Circle  over  a  fish. 

— Glide  down  to  the  waters. 

—  Dart  after  a  fish. 

— Fly  off  again. 

Extension  Activity/appreciating  music  which 
pertains  to  the  sea  (transfer  to  other  subject 
areas) 

Listening 

1 .  Play  for  the  children  a  recording  of  “La  Mer”  by 
Debussy. 

2.  Ask  them  to  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  they 
are  by  the  sea. 

3.  Ask  them  to  think  about  what  they  can  now 
see,  feel,  hear,  smell,  and  taste  at  the  seashore 
as  they  follow  the  flow  of  the  sea  in  the  music. 

PAGE  167 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  different 
kinds  of  beaches 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  distinction  made 
between  seashores  and  lakeshores  in  the 
initial  Starting  Points  Activities  discussion. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  think  about  pictures  they  have 
seen,  books  they  have  read,  places  they  have 
visited,  or  T.V.  programs  or  movies  they  have 
watched  that  were  about  the  sea. 
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3.  Ask  them  if  all  seashores  everywhere  are  the 
same — do  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
beaches,  the  same  color  of  water,  the  same 
temperature,  the  same  kinds  of  seashore 
creatures  and  plants,  and  so  on. 

4.  Recall  with  them  the  different  kinds  of  beaches 
they  walked  on  in  the  acting-out  activity  and 
use  this  first  point  of  comparison  as  a  starting 
point. 

5.  If  possible,  bring  in  pictures  of  different  kinds  of 
seashores  and  show  these  to  the  pupils  as 
they  discuss  this  topic. 

6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  things  such  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  outline  for  this  discussion 
(beach,  creatures  and  surrounding  vegetation, 
climate,  water,  and  so  on)  will  all  be  affected  by 
where  the  seashore  is  located  and  will  change 
to  produce  different  kinds  of  seashores. 

7.  Have  them  use  the  eastern  and  western 
seashores  of  Canada  in  order  to  examine  this 
concept. 

8.  Any  new  words  that  emerge  from  this 
discussion  should  be  added  to  the  Sea  Words 
list. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  vocabulary  pertaining  to  the 

sea 

1 .  Before  having  the  pupils  read  the  article  on 
page  167,  you  might  place  on  the  chalkboard  the 
following  vocabulary  preview:  cove,  tide,  surf, 
beaches,  pools,  seashore,  seaweed,  and 
shelter. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  why  the  first  three 
words  are  “sea”  words,  using  if  necessary,  a 
dictionary. 

3.  You  might  show  them  pictures  of  each,  drawing 
out  that  a  cove  names  a  place,  the  tide  names 
an  action,  and  the  surf  names  an  action 
caused  by  the  waves. 

4.  Recall  with  them  the  two  kinds  of  plural 
endings  in  the  words  beaches  and  pools,  and 
then  have  them  find  out  the  multiple  meanings 
of  each  word. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  two  words  make  up 
each  of  seashore  and  seaweed,  as  well  as  tell 


what  each  means.  Ask  them  for  examples  of 
other  words  whose  first  part  is  “sea.” 

6.  You  might  remind  the  pupils  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  seaweed  and  that  in  some 
countries  it  is  considered  a  very  healthful  food 
and  is  eaten  by  many  people. 

7.  Recall  the  word  shelter,  as  it  would  apply  in  the 
previous  chapter,  “The  House  That  Suits  You 
May  Not  Suit  Me,”  particularly  in  the  poem, 
“Snail,”  in  which  the  creature’s  shell  provided 
shelter  from  a  hostile  climate. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  what  kinds  of 
seashore  creatures  have  shells,  how  the  shells 
would  protect  them,  and  what  something  living 
by  the  sea  would  need  protection  from. 

9.  Then  tell  them  that  in  the  selection  they  are 
about  to  read,  they  will  learn  about  some  of  the 
different  kinds  of  seashores  and  a  special  kind 
of  pool  that  is  found  by  such  seashores. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 
PAGE  168 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  the  factors 

which  spoil  beaches 

1 .  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  168  about 
this  selection,  you  might  have  the  pupils  briefly 
consider  some  of  the  ways  in  which  not  only 
tides  but  people  can  make  things  dirty  at  the 
beach. 

2.  If  any  of  the  pupils  know  of  or  have  read  about 
incidents  involving  oil  tankers  and  offshore 
spills  ruining  beaches,  have  them  tell  the 
others  about  such  events. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  focus  on  tidal  movement,  using  the 

poem,  “The  Tides,”  as  a  starting  point 

1.  In  discussing  the  poem,  “The  Tides,”  have  the 
children  indicate  the  two  motions  in  the  poem 
as  represented  in  each  verse. 

2.  Ask  them  to  reread  the  first  verse  and  tell 
whether  the  water  is  moving  toward  or  away 
from  the  person. 
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3.  Have  them  reread  the  second  verse  and 

answer  the  same  question.  v 

4.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  in  each  verse,  the  tide 
moves  in  a  different  direction,  first  toward  and 
then  away  from  the  person. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  look  back  at  the  second 
paragraph  in  the  excerpt  on  page  167  and  tell 
when  the  best  “tide”  time  is  for  looking  in  rock 
pools. 

6.  You  might  place  the  words  ebb  and  flow  on  the 
chalkboard  and  explain  their  meaning  to  the 
pupils  in  terms  of  the  movement  of  the  water. 

7.  You  could  also  place  on  the  chalkboard  a 
simple  diagram  showing  arbitrary  high  and  low 
tide  marks  on  a  beach,  using  a  series  of  arrows 
pointing  in  toward  the  beach  and  then  out 
toward  the  sea  to  show  the  gradual  movement 
of  the  water  to  and  from  these  marks. 

8.  Have  the  pupils  use  the  words  and  diagram  to 
tell  what  directions  “flow”  and  “ebb” 
movements  of  the  water  would  be,  as  well  as  to 
speculate  on  what  would  happen  to  someone 
caught  at  the  lowest  mark  on  the  beach  when 
the  water  is  nearing  its  high  tide  mark. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  understanding  of  the  kinds 

of  rock  pools  and  their  locations 

1 .  In  discussing  the  picture  on  page  1 68,  have  the 
pupils  determine  where  the  seacoasts  are 
located  in  the  world,  possibly  making  use  of  an 
atlas  or  globe. 

2.  Have  them  use  these  resources  to  locate  and 
name  other  seacoasts  and  record  these  on  the 
chalkboard. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  tell  which  seacoasts 
named  are  in  warm,  tropical  areas  and  which 
are  in  areas  with  cold  winter  seasons. 

4.  Have  them  categorize  the  seacoasts  named 
according  to  warm  or  cold  climates,  previewing 
if  necessary,  the  word  climate. 

5.  Have  a  volunteer  record  the  seacoasts  in  two 
columns  on  the  chalkboard. 


Extension  Activity/learning  more  about  the 

seashore  from  selected  books  (transfer  to  other 

subject  areas) 

Listening,  reading,  viewing 

1 .  If  possible,  read  further  selections  from 
Jacquelyn  Berrill’s  book,  Wonders  of  the 
Seashore,  in  which  more  information  is  given 
about  the  tides  and  creatures  found  in  rock 
pools. 

2.  You  might  also  use  other  books  such  as  those 
listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson  or  those  brought  in  by  the  pupils  for  the 
Seashore  Center. 

3.  The  book  When  the  Tide  Goes  Far  Out  by 
Lorus  and  Margery  Milne  (McClelland  and 
Stewart,  Toronto,  1970)  is  excellent  for  this 
topic  with  its  clear  and  concise  explanations  of 
how  the  moon  works  to  produce  the  tides,  the 
different  kinds  of  seashores,  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  seashores. 

4.  You  could  read  to  the  pupils  preselected 
passages  about  why  the  tides  work  as  they  do 
and  the  different  kinds  of  creatures  and  pools 
left  behind  as  the  flood  tides  ebb  away. 

5.  You  might  also  preview  and  show  the  pupils  a 
film  about  the  tides  and  the  creatures  of  the 
seashore. 

Extension  Activity/preparing  reports  using 

research  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1.  Have  the  pupils  research  to  find  out  more 
about  the  tides — what  they  are,  how  and  why 
they  move,  and  so  on. 

2.  They  could  find  out  about  one  kind  of  rock  pool 
or  creature  inhabiting  the  rock  pool  if  they 
prefer. 

3.  Briefly  discuss  with  them  some  of  the 
questions  they  might  ask  about  such  short 
report  topics  and  go  over  with  them  the 
procedures  for  reporting  as  learned  in  previous 
chapters. 

4.  Include  in  such  a  discussion  a  reminder  and 
exploration  of  some  of  the  materials  available 
and  appropriate  for  the  pupils  to  use  as 
resources — books,  magazines,  filmstrips, 
encyclopedia  articles,  and  so  on. 
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5.  Also  recall  with  them  the  ways  in  which  the 
subject  card  catalogue  and  the  index  of  books 
can  help  them  in  locating  information,  referring 
them  if  necessary  to  pages  120  and  121  in  the 
chapter,  “Supersaurus.” 

6.  The  pupils  might  also  include  a  drawing  or 
diagram  about  the  topic  of  their  reports,  which 
would  finally  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Seashore  Center. 

Extension  Activity/learning  about  the  word  surf 

through  poems 

Reading,  speaking,  listening 

1 .  Have  the  children  find  out  more  about  the  word 
surf. 

2.  List  on  the  chalkboard  questions  they  would 
like  to  have  answered  about  this  aspect  of  the 
seashore,  drawing  on  information  learned  in 
the  vocabulary  preview. 

3.  If  possible,  show  the  pupils  a  film  about  the 
sport  of  surfing  and  read  them  related  poems. 

Extension  Activity /writing  about  surf  and 

surfing 

Reading,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Use  the  above  poems  to  discuss  with  the 
children  what  waves  are  and  how  they  are 
related  to  the  surf. 

2.  Then  have  them  use  these  resources  as  well 
as  those  such  as  books  or  encyclopedias  to  tell 
about  what  makes  surf  and  what  “surfing”  is. 

3.  The  pupils  could  write  either  a  factual 
paragraph  answering  one  question  or  a  short 
report  about  both. 

4.  For  some  pupils  three  or  four  sentences  telling 
about  the  latter  topic  could  be  adequate. 

5.  Completed  materials  would  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  Seashore  Center. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  take  time  to  read  the  materials 
on  display  and  then  update  the  list  of  Sea 
Words,  using  any  new  information  they 
obtained  from  such  readings. 


Extension  Activity/learning  and  writing  about 

the  mythology  of  the  sea 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Read  to  the  pupils  the  story  of  Poseidon,  the 
Greek  mythological  god  of  the  sea. 

2.  You  might  point  out  beforehand  that  the 
Romans  later  adopted  the  Greek  myths  and 
changed  this  god’s  name  to  Neptune. 

3.  Books  such  as  Legends  of  the  Planets  by 
Patrick  Moore  (William  Luscombe  Publisher 
Limited,  London,  1976)  and  Ingri  and  Edgar 
Parin  D’Aulaire’s  Book  of  Greek  Myths 
(Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 

New  York,  1962)  are  excellent  sources  for  such 
stories. 

4.  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  myths  are  and  that 
they  are  often  a  way  of  answering  the 
questions  people  had  long  ago  about  nature. 

5.  You  might  have  the  pupils  reread  any  myths 
they  have  written  in  previous  themes,  as  well 
as  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  questions  they 
asked  about  nature  in  these  themes. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  some  of  the 
questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  the 
seashore  and  its  creatures. 

7.  You  might  list  these  on  the  chalkboard,  drawing 
out  questions  such  as: 

— Why  did  the  tides  begin? 

— Why  does  the  moon  have  power  over  the 
tides? 

— Why  did  some  creatures  of  the  sea  come 
to  have  shells  covering  their  bodies? 

— How  did  the  seacoast  of  the 

Mediterranean  come  to  be  so  much 
warmer  than  that  of  northern  France  or  of 
our  Maritime  provinces? 

— How  did  some  beaches  come  to  be  cold, 
hard,  and  rocky,  while  others  are  soft, 
warm,  and  golden? 

8.  After  such  questions  have  been  listed  and  the 
possible  answers  for  a  few  have  been 
discussed,  have  the  children  choose  a  question 
and  write  a  myth  that  answers  it. 

9.  Such  myths  could  be  illustrated  and  placed  on 
display  in  the  Seashore  Center. 
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Extension  Activity/noting  onomatopoeia  in 
tongue-twister  poetry 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Ask  pupils  to  listen  carefully  to  hear  the  letter 
that  is  used  most  often  in  all  three  of  the 
following  poems,  as  you  read  them  to  them. 

She  sells  seashells  on  the  seashore. 

The  shells  she  sells  are  seashells,  I’m  sure. 
So  if  she  sells  seashells  on  the  seashore,  I’m 
sure  she  sells  seashore  shells. 

Author  Unknown 

When  a  jolly  young  fisher  named  Fisher 
Went  fishing  for  fish  in  a  fissure, 

A  fish,  with  a  grin, 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in, 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 

Author  Unknown 

Celia  sat  beside  the  seaside, 

Quite  beside  herself  was  she 
For  beside  her  on  the  leeside 
No  one  sat  beside  her,  see? 

Author  unknown 

2.  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  the  letters  is 
repeated  most  often  in  these  poems. 

3.  Have  them  recall  the  music  and  sound  effects 
heard  in  the  Starting  Points  Activities  and 
have  them  tell  why  such  a  sound  would  be  so 
appropriate  to  imitate  the  sea. 

4.  If  possible,  replay  selections  of  the  sounds  of 
the  sea  and  seashore. 

5.  Discuss  with  them  why  the  letters  would  be 
so  often  used  by  poets  to  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  sea  and  seashore  as  heard  on  the 
recordings. 

6.  Then  reread  to  the  pupils  poems  that  they 
have  encountered  thus  far  in  both  the  text  and 
in  the  extension  activities.  Have  the  pupils 
listen  carefully  for  the  main  sound  used  in 
these  poems  as  well. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  give  examples  of  words  that 
they  think  are  particularly  effective  as 
sounding  like  the  sea. 

8.  Discuss  briefly  what  part  of  the  word  named 
sounds  like  this  and  how  a  series  of  words  in  a 
line  or  verse  could  build  up  to  a  “loud”  sea 
sound. 


9.  Have  volunteers  add  these  words  to  the  Sea 
Words  list  under  a  category  such  as  Sea 
Sounds  or  Words  Sounding  like  the  Sea. 

10.  You  might  have  the  pupils  check  the  list  at  this 
point  for  any  other  categories  they  can 
arrange  the  words  into,  such  as  creatures  of 
the  sea,  verbs  of  the  sea,  sea  colors,  and  so 
on. 

PAGE  170 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  draw  information  from  a  photograph 

1 .  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  170  with  the 
pupils,  from  the  standpoint  of  how  the  five  W’s 
can  be  answered  using  it. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  relate  this  kind  of  seashore  to 
those  they  have  discussed,  read  about, 
examined  in  other  pictures,  researched,  and 
reported  on. 

3.  When  the  pupils  examine  this  picture,  make 
sure  they  take  note  of  the  background — the 
bridge  and  mountains. 

4.  Using  such  visual  clues,  have  them  refer  to  a 
map  of  Canada  and  speculate  about  which 
coast  this  picture  depicts — the  western  or  the 
eastern  coastline. 

5.  If  available,  show  the  pupils  pictures  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  in  which  at  least 
one  of  its  bridges  and  its  mountains  show 
clearly. 

6.  Then  show  the  pupils  pictures  of  cities  or 
landscapes  of  the  eastern  shoreline  and  have 
them  tell  which  they  think  this  picture 
represents. 

7.  Have  them  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  as 
they  do. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  select  key 

words 

1.  In  discussing  the  creatures  on  page  170,  have 
the  children  relate  any  experience  or 
knowledge  they  have  of  such  creatures. 
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2.  Before  asking  them  to  select  the  key  words  in 
questions  one  to  three  about  the  starfish,  recall 
briefly  with  them  what  they  have  learned  about 
key  words  thus  far. 

3.  Remind  them  particularly  of  words  such  as 
appearance,  which  can  be  used  in  place  of 
several  words  such  as  what  does  it  look  like? 

4.  Have  the  pupils  relate  the  third  question  to 
using  the  word  digest  or  digestion  as  a  key 
word. 

5.  In  discussing  which  paragraphs  answer  these 
three  questions,  draw  out  that  the  first 
paragraph  deals  with  the  first  question  and  that 
the  second  and  third  paragraphs  could  be  used 
for  reference  to  specific  features  such  as  the 
mouth  and  feet  of  the  starfish. 

6.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  answers  to  the 
second  questions  would  be  found  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  the  selection. 

7.  Stress  that  the  word  special  is  an  important 
key  word  here,  since  it  means  that  the  pupil  is 
not  looking  for  just  any  information  about  the 
arms,  but  a  particular  kind — what  makes  them 
special.  Thus,  while  the  first  paragraph  tells 
about  the  arms  of  a  starfish,  the  special  feature 
of  its  arms  is  treated  in  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  the  selection. 

8.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  fourth  paragraph 
answers  the  third  question  and  have  the  pupils 
tell  which  words  in  the  vocabulary  preview 
relate  to  this  procedure  and  explain  how. 

9.  If  possible,  have  pictures  of  the  victims  named 
in  this  article  and  have  the  pupils  speculate 
about  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  eat  one  of 
these  creatures  themselves. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  create  a  poem  using  simile  and/or 

metaphor 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  similes  and 
metaphors  are,  referring  them  if  necessary  to 
the  appropriate  chapters  in  the  text  for  further 
information. 

2.  Have  them  use  similes  and  metaphors  to  tell 
about  five  of  the  following  objects  in  one  or  two 


sentences:  sand,  seaweed,  waves,  shells,  sea 
water,  sand  castles,  a  crab,  surf,  a  fish’s  eyes 
or  skin,  a  snail,  the  smell  of  the  sea,  a  crowded 
beach,  or  a  deserted  beach. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the 
seacoasts  or  creatures  in  the  chapter  and  write 
a  poem  describing  it. 

4.  Recall  with  them  the  forms  and  techniques 
they  can  use  in  such  poems. 

5.  Remind  them  to  consult  their  chart  of  Sense 
Words  and  the  list  of  Sea  Words  in  writing  their 
poems. 

6.  A  dictionary  or  thesaurus  might  also  provide  a 
source  for  possible  s  words  in  these  poems, 
where  the  pupil  wants  a  word  that  begins  with 
this  letter. 

7.  They  could  begin  their  poems  simply  by 
writing  down  words  that  tell  about  what  this 
creature  feels,  looks,  smells,  sounds,  and 
tastes  like. 

8.  From  there,  they  could  write  sentences  telling 
about  the  creature,  using  similes  and 
metaphors. 

9.  Then  they  could  select  the  words  and 
sentences  they  feel  are  most  interesting  and 
use  these  to  begin  or  build  their  poems. 

10.  Completed  poems  and  sentences  could  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  Seashore  Center. 

Extension  Activity/using  questions  to  select  a 

short  report  topic  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Give  the  children  a  list  of  general  or  broad 
topics  about  the  seashore  and  its  creatures. 

2.  Orally  work  with  one  topic  and  have  the  pupils 
use  questions  to  narrow  the  topic  down  to  one 
suitable  for  a  short  report. 

3.  Then  have  them  make  up  three  or  four 
questions  about  the  topic  and  select  the  key 
words. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  general  topic  of  their 
own  and  repeat  the  same  procedure  on  their 
own.  Such  topics  could  include  Canada’s 
Coastal  Cities,  Canadian  Sea  Creatures,  Fish, 
Creatures  with  Shells,  Underwater  Exploration, 
Seafood,  and  so  on. 
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PAGE  171 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  vocabulary  pertaining  to 

starfish 

1 .  You  might  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview 
for  the  selection  on  page  171. 

2.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  words: 
ray,  spine,  bed,  suckers,  protection, 
transparent,  sieve,  filter,  strain,  smother,  victim, 
digest,  and  elastic. 

3.  Have  the  children  find  out  the  multiple 
meanings  of  the  first  four  words,  starting  with 
any  that  they  might  know  from  their  previous 
experience  or  from  previous  chapters  ( spines 
of  books  were  discussed  in  the  chapter, 
“Supersaurus”). 

4.  For  each  word,  have  the  pupils  choose  the 
meaning  they  think  would  apply  to  sea 
creatures  and  record  this  particular  meaning  on 
the  chalkboard  for  reference  when  the  pupils 
read  the  article. 

5.  For  the  words  protection  and  transparent, 
have  the  pupils  recall  the  chapter,  “The  House 
That  Suits  You  May  Not  Suit  Me.”  Ask  them  to 
give  examples  of  how  a  house  protects  people 
or  a  shell  protects  a  snail  and  of  something 
transparent  on  the  outside  or  exterior  of  a 
house. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  how  either  of 
these  words  could  apply  to  any  sea  creatures 
they  know  of  or  have  encountered  thus  far  in 
this  chapter.  For  the  words  sieve,  filter,  and 
strain,  use  examples  from  the  children’s  home 
experiences  to  draw  out  the  meanings  of  these 
words.  You  might  ask  questions  such  as: 

—  If  you  were  going  to  crush  and  strain 
berries  to  make  a  fine  paste  with  no  lumps 
or  seeds,  what  would  you  put  them 
through? 

— When  you  make  orange  juice,  do  you 
leave  in  the  pulp  and  seeds  or  do  you 
strain  them  out  using  a  sieve? 

7.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  whether  such 
words  will  apply  to  a  sea  creature’s  way  of 
catching  and  eating  things,  its  way  of  moving, 
its  way  of  making  a  house,  protecting  itself,  or 
seeing  things. 


8.  For  the  word  smother,  ask  the  children  if  they 
have  ever  been  in  a  hot,  airless  place.  Have 
them  tell  how  the  word  smother  could  be  used 
to  tell  about  how  they  felt  in  such  a  place. 

9.  In  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  word  victim, 
recall  the  chapters,  “Spiders  Are  Different  and 
Snakes  Alive!  ”  and  ask  the  pupils  to  give 
examples  of  “victims”  in  these  chapters.  Have 
them  tell  how  this  word  is  similar  in  meaning  to 
one  already  encountered  in  these  chapters. 
Have  them  tell  how  this  word  is  similar  in 
meaning  to  one  already  encountered  in  the 
chapter,  “Snakes  Alive!” — prey. 

10.  For  the  words  digest  and  elastic,  have  the 
pupils  look  up  the  former  to  see  how  it  is 
related  to  the  topic  of  “Food.” 

1 1 .  Then  have  them  think  of  what  their 
stomachs  feel  like  before  and  after  a  large 
meal. 

12.  Have  them  speculate  on  how  “elastic”  the 
muscles  of  their  stomaches  are  and  what 
might  be  “elastic”  in  a  sea  creature. 

Activity  2 

Reading 

Objective:  to  develop  awareness  of  word 
meanings 

1 .  As  the  pupils  read  the  selection,  have  them 
look  carefully  for  these  words  and  note  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used. 

2.  You  might  have  them  write  brief  definitions  of 
the  words  as  they  come  across  them  in  their 
reading. 

3.  Stress  with  them  that  the  way  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph  will  tell 
much  about  what  it  means  or  which  of  a  word’s 
multiple  meanings  is  being  used. 

PAGE  172 

Learning  to  Use  Study  and  Life  Skills 
Taking  notes 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  take 
relevant  notes  for  report  writing. 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  techniques  for  note-taking 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  what  they  have  already 
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learned  about  taking  notes. 

2.  Draw  out  that  using  key  words  of  their  report 
questions  to  skim  an  article  will  tell  them 
whether  or  not  they  need  the  article  at  all. 

3.  The  next  step  is  to  reread  the  article  to  see  if  it 
does  contain  needed  information  and  then  take 
down  only  what  they  need  to  answer  their 
questions. 

4.  In  taking  down  this  information,  they  should 
use  their  own  words  and  point  form,  writing 
groups  of  words  rather  than  whole  sentences 
and  leaving  out  kinds  of  words  such  as  articles, 
some  adjectives,  or  repeated  subjects. 

5.  For  further  information  on  this,  have  the  pupils 
refer  back  to  the  material  in  previous  chapters. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  compare  note-taking  outlines 

1 .  In  discussing  why  the  first  note-taking  outline  is 
the  better  one,  draw  out  that  it  asks  a  question, 
that  key  words  were  selected  and  guided  both 
what  was  read  and  what  was  taken  down  for 
notes,  and  that  the  pupil’s  own  words  and  point 
form  were  used  in  the  notes. 

2.  Draw  out  that  not  only  does  the  second  outline 
do  none  of  these  things,  but  that  it  also  makes 
references  to  things  that  it  does  not  identify 
clearly,  tell  about,  or  explain.  It  leaves  the 
reader  to  guess  about  what  “these  pieces”  are 
or  refer  to;  the  reader  does  not  find  out  what 
the  starfish  does  hold  against  the  new  shell 
material  since  “it”  has  no  antecedent.  The 
phrase  “to  the  edge”  is  not  identified  in  terms 
of  whose  edge  or  where. 

PAGE  173 

Activity  1 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  expand  vocabulary  pertaining  to  sea 

creatures 

1 .  For  the  selections  here,  you  might  do  a  brief 
vocabulary  preview  of  the  words  clam  and 
mol I us  k. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  each  in  a  dictionary  or 
book  about  sea  creatures  and  tell  what  each 
means  and  how  they  are  connected  in 
meaning  to  each  other. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  develop  the  ability  to  select 

appropriate  questions  on  which  to  base  reports 

1 .  In  selecting  the  questions  for  the  topic  about 
the  giant  clam,  draw  out  the  fact  that  the 
second  and  fifth  would  not  be  included. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  topic  is,  drawing  out 
the  words  giant  clam . 

3.  Then  ask  them  to  see  if  the  word  giant  appears 
in  these  two  questions.  Have  them  note  that 
there  are  many  types  of  clams  and  that  without 
the  word  giant,  these  questions  could  apply  to 
any  clams  in  general. 

4.  In  examining  the  first  article,  draw  out  that 
while  interesting,  the  information  about  such 
clams  being  falsely  labeled  as  “people  eaters” 
is  not  important  in  terms  of  their  report 
questions. 

5.  Draw  out  that  it  does  not  tell  what  giant  clams 
actually  do  eat. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  frame  a  question  that  this 
information  would  answer,  drawing  out  ones 
such  as: 

— Why  might  giant  clams  be  dangerous  to 
people? 

— What  is  a  false  idea  about  giant  clams? 

7.  In  skimming  the  second  article,  remind  the 
pupils  that,  as  with  the  second  and  fifth 
questions,  nowhere  is  the  word  giant  used. 

The  reader  must  assume  that  the  gulls  are 
eating  ordinary  beach  clams. 

8.  Besides,  you  might  point  out  to  the  pupils  that 
any  gull  that  could  lift  a  clam  a  metre  long  with 
a  mass  of  200  kg  would  have  to  be  either  very 
large  or  very  remarkable. 

9.  Use  the  facts  to  establish  that  while  the  reader 
learns  how  gulls  eat  ordinary  clams,  it  does  not 
increase  their  knowledge  of  giant  clams. 

10.  Stress  the  use  of  the  key  words  giant  clams 
throughout  this  and  the  foregoing  discussion. 

11.  In  discussing  what  information  the  first  article 
does  provide,  draw  out  that  the  pupils  might 
find  more  specific  information  about  the 
location  and  appearance  of  the  giant  clam 
than  that  given  in  this  article. 
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12.  Establish  the  fact  that  it  gives  basic 
information  but  not  necessarily  enough  to 
write  a  paragraph  about  the  giant  clam. 

13.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  shell’s  color,  surface 
texture,  general  shape,  and  interior  are  just 
some  of  the  things  not  told  about  here. 

14.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  pupils  after  the 
foregoing  discussion  that  really  no 
information  is  provided  by  either  article  about 
what  these  clams  do  eat. 

15.  Make  sure  that  the  pupils  are  clear  about 
what  information  the  first  article  gives  and 
what  information  could  be  made  more  specific 
or  detailed  by  further  reading. 

16.  Establish  with  them  orally  what  further 
information  they  will  need  in  completing  the 
report  outline  for  this  topic  as  well  as  briefly 
discuss  some  of  the  resources  they  might  use 
in  doing  so. 

Extension  Activity/writing  directions  for  craft 
activities  using  materials  from  the  seashore 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  books  about  crafts 
using  seashells  or  driftwood,  or  other  things 
from  the  sea  and  seashore. 

2.  Such  books  as  the  following  might  be  used  as 
resources: 

—  Creative  Shellcraft  by  Katherine  M.  Cutler 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  New  York, 

1971) 

—  How  to  Make  Things  from  the  Beach  by 
John  Portchmouth  (Studio  Vista,  London, 
1973) 

—  Undersea  Craft  by  M.C.  Green  and 
B.R.H.  Targett  (George  G.  Harrage  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  London,  1971) 

3.  Have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  materials  they 
wrote  in  the  chapters  “One  To  Be  Ready”  and 
“Shaping  Your  World,”  to  recall  how  to  write 
directions  and  directions  for  crafts. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  choose  a  craft  that  they  would 
like  to  do  and  write  a  short  paragraph  telling 
how  to  do  it. 

5.  For  some  pupils,  a  list  of  point-form  instructions 
might  be  adequate. 


6.  Remind  them  to  include  the  equipment  needed 
and  any  necessary  diagrams  or  illustrations  of 
the  craft. 

7.  Encourage  the  children  if  at  all  possible  to 
make  something  using  the  craft  and  to  display 
it  along  with  their  written  directions  in  the 
Seashore  Center. 

8.  If  materials  for  seashore  crafts  are  not  readily 
available,  the  pupils  could  use  bread  dough  to 
sculpt  any  real  or  imaginary  sea  creatures. 

9.  As  well  as  the  materials  and  books  listed  in  the 
bibliography  for  the  chapter,  “Shaping  Your 
World,”  the  following  book  could  also  be  used 
as  a  resource:  The  Bread  Dough  Craft  Book  by 
Elyse  Sommer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company,  New  York,  1972). 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  report  outline 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1.  Show  the  pupils  pictures  from  books  that  deal 
with  shells  of  the  sea  and  the  creatures  that 
inhabit  them. 

2.  Allow  time  for  discussion  of  these  pictures, 
emphasizing  that  the  pupils  use  their  powers  of 
observation  to  describe  what  they  see. 

3.  Then  have  the  children  choose  one  particular 
kind  of  shelled  creature  of  their  own  and  write  a 
short  report  note-taking  outline  for  it. 

4.  They  might  include  a  model  of  the  creature 
using  clay,  bread  dough,  or  papier-mache  if 
time  permits. 

5.  Using  one  seashell  creature  as  a  class 
example,  orally  establish  some  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  they  might  ask  about  these 
creatures. 

6.  Remind  them  that,  as  they  learned  in  the 
chapter,  “Snakes  Alive!,”  in  describing 
creatures  in  the  field  of  science,  there  are 
certain  basic  questions  that  are  asked,  such  as: 

— What  is  it? 

— Where  does  it  live? 

— How  does  it  make  its  home? 

— How  does  it  eat  and  move  about? 

7.  Completed  note-taking  outlines  could  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  Seashore  Center 
under  a  title  such  as  Taking  Notes  about  Sea 
Creatures. 
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Extension  Activity /writing  a  descriptive 

paragraph  about  a  shell 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  You  might  show  the  pupils  large  color  pictures 
or  illustrations  from  books  about  seashells 
such  as  those  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

2.  Have  the  class  decide  on  several  shells  they 
would  like  to  examine  and  place  these  where 
prominent,  perhaps  on  the  ledge  of  the 
chalkboard. 

3.  You  might  draw  out  beforehand  what  particular 
features  the  pupils  could  observe  such  as 
shape,  color,  texture,  size,  patterns  or  designs, 
unusual  features,  and  so  on. 

4.  Then  have  the  pupils  observe  the  shell  of  their 
choice  using  the  list  as  a  guideline. 

5.  The  pupils  would  write  a  paragraph  describing 
this  shell,  but  not  naming  it. 

6.  Completed  paragraphs  would  then  be 
exchanged  with  a  partner,  who  would  try  to 
identify  which  shell  picture  the  paragraph  was 
about. 


7.  You  might  also  establish  the  story  line  of  the 
poem  by  asking  questions  such  as: 

— At  the  end  of  the  poem,  what  happened  to 
the  Oysters? 

— What  treat  did  the  Walrus  promise  them? 

— Why  did  the  eldest  Oyster  refuse?  In  the 
third  last  verse,  what  was  the  trick  that  the 
Walrus  referred  to? 

— What  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this 
poem? 

— What  lesson  would  the  eldest  Oyster  have 
given? 

8.  Ask  the  children  to  give  examples  of  verses  in 
which  there  was  nonsense. 

9.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  first  to  the  fifth,  the 
eighth,  and  the  eleventh  verses  are  nonsense 
and  have  them  tell  why. 

10.  Have  the  pupils  find  interesting  sea  words  as 
well  as  words  with  s  and  add  these  to  the  list 
of  Sea  Words. 

11 .  Have  them  tell  what  each  word  means  and 
how  it  applies  to  the  sea  or  seashore. 
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Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  poem,  “The  Walrus 

and  the  Carpenter” 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  selection  from  Alice 
in  Wonderland  in  the  chapter,  “Who  Am  I?” 

2.  Ask  them  if  this  story  was  real  or  about 
imaginary  things  and  point  out  to  them  that  the 
poem,  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,”  is  from 
this  book. 

3.  Ask  them  to  listen  for  imaginary  or  unusual 
things  as  you  read  the  poem  to  them. 

4.  In  discussing  the  poem  with  the  pupils,  have 
them  indicate  what  is  personified  and  read 
lines  to  support  their  ideas. 

5.  If  necessary,  recall  first  what  personification  is, 
referring  them  to  the  materials  in  the  chapter, 
“Spiders  Are  Different.” 

6.  Draw  out  that  the  moon,  the  Walrus,  the 
Oysters,  and  the  eldest  Oyster  are  all 
personified. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  dramatize  the  poem,  “The  Walrus 

and  the  Carpenter” 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  take  turns  acting  out  the  poem, 
with  small  groups  establishing  who  will  take  the 
various  parts. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  how  the  wise  old  Oyster  would 
act,  how  the  young,  foolish  Oyster  would  act, 
and  so  on. 

3.  As  an  alternative,  the  pupils  could  make  stick 
puppets  or  simple  masks  for  the  Walrus,  the 
Carpenter,  and  the  Oysters. 

4.  The  poem  would  be  dramatized  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Extension  Activity/constructing  a  paper  fish 

(transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  make  a  large,  fanciful  paper 
fish,  quite  unlike  any  other  fish  alive  today. 

2.  They  will  each  need  two  large  sheets  of 
colored  tissue  or  other  paper. 
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3.  Have  them  follow  the  instructions  below  by 
either  placing  them  on  the  chalkboard  or  by 
duplicating  and  distributing  copies  to  the 
pupils. 

4.  In  either  case,  go  over  the  instructions  orally 
with  the  pupils  to  make  sure  they  grasp  the 
procedure  described: 

—  Put  the  two  sheets  of  paper  together.  On 
the  top  sheet  draw  a  large  outline  of  a  fish. 
Then  add  fancy  flowing  fins  and  a  wiggling 
tail. 

— Cut  out  the  two  fish  shapes  together. 

—  Paste  together  the  edges  of  the  two  fish 
shapes.  Leave  an  opening  for  the  mouth. 

— Add  the  stripes,  spots,  and  other  designs 
with  paints,  crayons,  or  felt  markers. 

— Crush  your  paper  scraps  lightly  and  gently 
stuff  your  fish.  Push  the  paper  into  the  tail 
and  fins.  Now  seal  the  mouth  opening. 

—  Use  beads,  sequins,  ribbons,  or  gold 
paper  to  make  your  fish  interesting.  What 
else  could  you  use? 

— Attach  a  thread  to  the  fish  somewhere 
along  its  spine.  Find  a  place  to  hang  or 
suspend  it  from  in  the  Seashore  Center. 


Extension  Activity/writing  descriptive 

sentences  and  stories  about  paper  fish 

Viewing,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Using  any  of  the  fish  constructed  in  the 
preceding  activity,  have  the  pupils  make  up 
three  names  for  the  fish  of  their  choice. 

2.  Have  them  look  at  all  the  fish  mobiles  and  write 
a  sentence  about  the  funniest  fish,  the  fish  with 
the  most  interesting  fins,  the  fiercest-looking 
fish,  the  most  attractive  fish,  and  the  fish  the 
pupil  likes  best. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  choose  a  particular  fish 
and  write  a  fanciful  story  about  one  of  the 
following: 

— the  fish  that  got  away 
— the  fish  that  learned  to  fly 

— the  fish  that  didn’t  like  to  get  water  in  its 
eyes 

4.  Have  sentences  and  stories  placed  on  display 
in  the  Seashore  Center. 
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Learning  to  Punctuate 

Using  the  apostrophe  in  contractions 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  various  uses  of 
the  apostrophe 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  apostrophe  in 
contractions 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  various  forms  of 
shortened  language  that  they  have 
encountered  thus  far  in  the  text — using  point 
form  notes,  using  abbreviations,  using  one 
word  in  place  of  several,  using  signs  and 
symbols,  and  so  on. 

2.  Then  tell  them  that  there  is  a  punctuation  mark 
that  also  helps  to  shorten  language  in  two 
ways. 

3.  Have  them  read  the  two  rhymes  on  page  176  to 
find  out  what  the  first  way  is. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  use  of  the  apostrophe 
in  contractions  and  indicate  what  it  replaces 

1 .  Establish  with  the  pupils  that  the  first  form  of 
shortened  language  occurs  when  pronoun 
subject  and  the  verb  are  combined  or 
shortened  to  form  one  word. 

2.  Draw  out  the  fact  that  the  apostrophe  takes  the 
place  of  the  missing  letters  and  have  the  pupils 
indicate  what  letters  are  missing  in  the 
contractions  given  in  number  two. 

3.  Draw  out  that  ’re  refers  to  the  word  are,  Ve  to 
the  word  have,  'd  to  the  words  would  or  had, 
and  s  to  the  words  is  or  has. 

4.  List  these  on  the  chalkboard  for  the  pupils  to 
use  as  a  reference  throughout  the  activities  on 
this  page. 

5.  Recall  the  possessive  pronouns  with  the  pupils 
and  have  them  give  the  contracted  form  of  it  is. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  note  the  use  of  the  apostrophe 
with  only  the  contraction  of  the  pronoun  subject 
and  verb  and  have  them  use  each  form  orally  in 
sentences. 
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7.  Have  volunteers  record  these  sentences  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  the  rest  of  the  class  check 
the  correct  spelling  of  these  words. 

8.  You  might  have  the  pupils  refer  back  to  story 
excerpts  from  previous  chapters  and  have 
them  look  for  and  record  instances  of  where  the 
apostrophe  is  used  to  shorten  a  pronoun 
subject  and  verb. 

9.  Ask  them  to  also  make  a  note  of  whether  the 
form  is  used  in  a  conversation  or  direct  speech 
or  in  the  ordinary  story-telling  portion  of  the 
excerpt. 

10.  This  point  will  be  brought  up  when  the  pupils 
discuss  the  second  way  of  using  the 
apostrophe  to  shorten  language. 

Activity  3 

Writing,  reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  demonstrate  use  of  the  apostrophe 

with  the  possessive  form  of  nouns 

1 .  In  introducing  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  with 
the  possessive  form  of  nouns,  recall 
possessive  pronouns  with  the  pupils  and  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  ownership  was 
expressed  in  longer  forms. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  the  possessive  form  of 
nouns  differs  from  that  of  the  pronouns  and 
place  examples  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Have  the  children  refer  back  to  previous  story 
excerpts  and  look  for  the  possessive  form  of 
nouns,  noting  whether  or  not  they  occur  mostly 
in  direct  speech. 

4.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  that  often  such 
shortened  forms — either  contractions  of 
pronoun  subject  and  verb  or  the  possessive 
form  of  nouns — are  used  more  in  speech  and 
informal  or  creative  writing  than  in  formal 
writing  such  as  report  or  factual  accounts. 

Extension  Activity/noting  previous  uses  of  the 

apostrophe 

Reading,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  in  their  stories  and  poems 
for  examples  of  both  uses  of  the  apostrophe 
and  record  these. 

2.  Have  them  change  the  shortened  form  to  its 
longer  form  and  then  exchange  sentences  with 
a  partner. 


3.  Instances  where  the  apostrophe  could  have 
been  used  could  also  be  recorded. 

4.  Each  partner  would  write  the  shortened  form  of 
the  words,  using  the  apostrophe. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  poem  using 

contracted  and  possessive  forms 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  a  poem  in  which  they  use 
as  many  contractions  and  possessive  forms  as 
possible. 

2.  Sea  creatures  and  things  they  do  or  parts  of 
their  bodies  could  be  used  to  stimulate  ideas. 

3.  The  class  could  orally  develop  the  first  two 
lines  of  such  poems,  leaving  the  remainder  for 
individuals  to  complete. 

4.  First  lines  could  include  those  such  as: 

— The  starfishes’  arms  are  groping  toward 
me,  They’re. . . ; 

— The  Oysters’ shoes  so  neatly  shine, 
They’ve  polished  them  daily. . . ; 

— The  giant  Clam’s  mouth  shut  with  a  snap, 
It’s  eating  its  dinner _ 


PAGE  177 

Learning  to  Combine  Sentences 
Using  the  connectives  since,  as  and 
because 

Objective:  to  combine  sentences  so  as  to 
indicate  a  cause-effect  relationship 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  connectives  since  and 
as 

1 .  Recall  other  connectives  with  which  the  pupils 
have  worked,  briefly  discussing  the  purpose 
they  served  and  how  they  affected  the 
meaning  of  the  sentences  being  combined. 

2.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  a  list  of  connectives 
that  indicate  time,  that  add  one  idea  to  another, 
that  indicate  a  choice,  and  so  on. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  use  information  from  the 
chapter  to  give  oral  examples  of  sentences 
using  such  connectives. 
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4.  Then  ask  them  to  answer  a  short  series  of 
questions  such  as: 

— Why  does  it  not  matter  if  a  starfish  loses 
an  arm? 

— Why  does  a  snail  have  a  shell? 

— Why  did  the  Walrus  invite  the  Oysters  to 
go  for  a  walk? 

5.  Emphasize  that  the  pupils  answer  in  complete 
sentences,  reminding  them  that  in  doing  so 
they  will  have  to  repeat  part  of  your  question. 

6.  Give  them  an  example  such  as  “Why  did  the 
Oysters  go  with  the  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter?”  and  “The  Oysters  (or  they)  went 
with  the  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter  (or  them) 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  a  treat.” 

7.  Each  time  the  pupils  answer  a  question,  draw 
their  attention  to  the  connective  they  used  to 
join  the  two  sentence  ideas. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 

placement  of  the  connectives  since  and  as 

1 .  Point  out  to  the  pupils  that  the  placement  of  the 
connective  is  very  important  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  For  example,  in  the  second 
section,  the  person  who  ate  too  many  oysters 
then  became  ill.  In  the  second  version  of  the 
sentence,  the  meaning  is  reversed  so  that 
after,  or  because  of,  becoming  ill,  the  person 
ate  too  many  oysters. 

2.  Where  the  children  choose  to  begin  their 
sentences  with  such  connectives,  remind  them 
to  complete  the  entire  sentence  and  to  show 
both  what  happened  and  what  caused  the 
thing  to  happen. 

3.  If  the  pupils  make  unfinished  statements  such 
as,  “Because  they  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk”  or, 
“Since  it  can  grow  new  arms,”  ask  them  to  tell 
what  happened  because  of  this  and  to  include 
this  information  in  their  sentences  as  well. 


Extension  Activity/combining  previously  written 

sentences  using  since  and  as 

Reading,  writing 

1.  Have  the  children  check  back  over  their 
writings  to  see  if  they  can  combine  any  of  their 
sentences  using  the  connectives  studied  here. 

2.  Remind  them  that  as  with  the  time 
connectives,  if  they  use  the  connectives  since 
or  as  to  begin  a  sentence,  they  must  also  use  a 
comma  to  separate  the  two  sentence  ideas. 

3.  Have  them  use  the  examples  on  page  177  as  a 
reference  in  punctuating  their  sentences. 

Extension  Activity/playing  a  cause-and- 

effect  game 

Writing,  reading 

1 .  Using  information  from  any  factual  writings  or 
reports  in  this  or  other  themes,  have  the  pupils 
each  write  three  pairs  of  sentences. 

2.  Each  pair  of  sentences  would  state  a  cause 
and  an  effect  (something  that  causes  or  makes 
another  thing  to  happen),  but  no  connective 
would  be  used. 

3.  Examples  could  include  ones  such  as, 

“Starfish  have  many  arms.  They  can  easily 
hold  onto  struggling  victims.  The  giant  clam  is 
so  large.  It  looks  as  if  it  could  eat’  people.” 

4.  From  the  sentences  submitted,  select 
appropriate  ones  and  place  pairs  of  sentences 
on  separate  pieces  of  cardboard  strips. 

5.  Connective  words  learned  thus  far  in  the  text 
would  be  placed  on  separate  pieces  of  smaller 
cardboard. 

6.  Each  player  would  receive  four  to  six  pairs  of 
jumbled  sentences  and  decide  which  belonged 
together. 

7.  The  pupils  would  then  place  these  beside  each 
other  and  choose  a  connective  card  that  would 
be  most  appropriate. 

8.  Whoever  unscrambles  and  correctly  joins  her 
or  his  sentence  pairs  first  would  win  the  game. 
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PAGE  178 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  familiarize  pupils  with  some  shell 

varieties 

1.  Recall  with  the  pupils  any  information  they 
learned  about  shells  and  the  creatures  that 
inhabit  them. 

2.  Add  any  words  about  shells  to  the  list  of  Sea 
Words  and  do  the  following  vocabulary  preview 
with  the  pupils. 

3.  Place  on  the  chalkboard:  conchologist, 
nickname,  section,  dunce  cap,  limpets, 
volcano,  and  lava. 

4.  Recall  other  ologist  words  learned  in  previous 
chapters  and  have  the  pupils  tell  what  a  conch 
is  and  what  a  conchologist  might  study  in 
general. 

5.  Point  out  that  the  word  nickname  is  made  up  of 
two  short  words  and  have  the  pupils  give  its 
meaning,  examples  of  nicknames,  and 
speculate  about  why  the  expression  uses  the 
word  nick  to  indicate  a  shortened  name. 

6.  For  the  word  section,  have  the  pupils  name 
some  different  sections  of  this  book,  of  parts 
within  chapters,  and  so  on. 

7.  In  discussing  the  meaning  of  volcano  and  lava, 
point  out  the  cause-and-effect  connection 
between  the  two  things. 

8.  Have  the  pupils  give  other  examples  of  things 
in  nature  that  have  a  cause-and-effect 
relationship  such  as  heavy  rainfalls  and  floods, 
earthquakes  and  tremors,  heavy  snowfalls  and 
snowslides,  and  so  on. 

9.  Have  the  pupils  look  up  the  meaning  of  the 
word  dunce  and  speculate  about  what  a 
dunce  cap  might  be — who  would  wear  one 
and  why. 

10.  If  anyone  in  the  class  has  researched  about 
limpets,  have  them  tell  the  class  what  they 
know  of  such  creatures. 

1 1 .  You  might  also  use  one  of  the  resource 
materials  in  the  Seashore  Center  to  show  the 
pupils  a  picture  of  limpets  and  have  them 
listen  as  you  read  a  short  passage  telling 
about  them. 


PAGE  179 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  prepare  an  informative  short  report 

1.  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  179, 
remind  the  pupils  about  how  to  make  an  outline 
for  a  short  report — written  or  oral. 

2.  In  having  them  describe  a  shell  on  one  of  these 
pages,  remind  them  to  use  their  powers  of 
observation  and  orally  discuss  with  the  pupils 
the  kinds  of  things  they  should  look  for  in 
examining  the  shell’s  exterior. 

3.  In  discussing  the  words  univalve  and  bivalve, 
have  the  pupils  list  other  words  beginning  with 
the  prefixes  uni  and  bi  and  find  their 
meanings. 

4.  Some  examples  could  include  unicycle, 
unicorn,  unison;  bicycle,  bilingual,  biweekly, 
and  so  on. 

5.  At  this  point,  have  the  pupils  update  and 
categorize  new  words  on  the  Sea  Words  list. 

Extension  Activity /discussing  ocean  products 

and  pollution  (transfer  to  other  subject  areas) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  The  areas  of  sea  pollution,  seafood  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  and  underwater  life  in  the  future, 
could  each  be  examined  by  small  groups  of 
pupils. 

2.  Each  area  could  be  briefly  discussed,  lists  of 
kinds  of  resource  available  or  appropriate 
could  be  made,  and  then  lists  of  the  kinds  of 
pupil  writings  that  could  go  with  each  area 
made.  For  example,  ask  the  pupils  if  they  have 
watched  any  recent  T.V.  programs  about  the 
sea,  particularly  the  specials  of  Jacques 
Cousteau.  Remind  them  that  such  programs 
can  be  a  valid  source  of  information  and 
encourage  them  to  watch  any  programs 
related  to  this  theme  and  share  what  they  have 
learned. 

3.  For  resources  in  this  area,  T.V.  guides, 
channels,  and  program  titles  could  be  listed 
along  with  more  conventional  forms  with  which 
the  pupils  have  been  working. 
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4.  Establish  with  them  some  of  the  questions  they 
will  ask  about  this  first  area,  sea  pollution — 
what  it  is,  who  or  what  causes  it,  what  its 
effects  are,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  list  the  kinds  of  writings  that 
they  could  use  to  explore  this  area,  such  as: 

— the  diary  entry  of  a  person  who  works  at 
cleaning  up  oil  spills 

— a  fable  about  how  animals  of  the  sea 
finally  get  revenge  on  people  for  spoiling 
their  environment 

— a  short  factual  paragraph  telling  what  sea 
pollution  is 

— a  short  report  about  the  effects  of  sea 
pollution 

6.  In  discussing  the  seafood  of  today  and  of  the 
future,  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  some 
ordinary  seafood  and  to  speculate  about  what 
kinds  of  seafood  they  might  eat  twenty  years 
from  now. 

7.  In  discussing  the  kinds  of  writings  the  pupils 
could  use  to  develop  this  area,  the  following 
could  be  mentioned: 

— recipes  for  seafood 

— directions  for  catching  or  preparing  certain 
types  of  sea  creatures 

— the  diary  entry  for  a  day  in  the  life  of  a 
worker  in  a  fish  factory  or  on  a  fishing 
vessel 

— actual  paragraphs  about  some  of  the 
more  unusual  types  of  seafood  such  as 
squid,  eel 

8.  In  discussing  the  underwater  life  of  the  future, 
discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  the  following: 

— Will  people  live  in  the  sea  in  the  future? 

— Why  will  they  live  there? 

— What  differences  would  there  be  between 
life  on  land  and  life  in  the  sea? 

— What  other  uses  might  the  sea  have  in  the 
future? 

9.  A  list  of  the  pupil’s  writings  could  include: 

— models  of  sea  cities 

— maps  using  pictographs 

— legends  of  sea  cities  or  large  colonies 

— models  and  diagrams  of  special  undersea 
vessels 


— paragraphs  and  short  reports  about  what 
scientists  today  think  of  the  sea’s  future 

10.  When  complete,  the  materials  of  each  group 
for  each  of  these  three  areas  could  be  placed 
on  display  in  the  Seashore  Center.  Groups 
could  be  encouraged  to  choose  kinds  of 
writing  that  would  be  different  from  that  of 
other  groups  or  particularly  suited  to  the 
needs  and  talents  of  those  in  their  own  group. 
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13/WHAT’SON  YOUR 
BOOKSHELF? 

In  presenting  longer  exerpts,  this  chapter  gives 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
involved  in  a  story.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  teacher  to  draw  together  the  points  taught 
about  story  writing  throughout  the  text. 

Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  connectives  to  organize  story  ideas 
effectively 

•  using  descriptive  language 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES: 

PAGES  180  and  181 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  theme  through 
discussion  of  fictional  characters 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  picture  on  pages 
1 80  and  1 81  and  ask  them  if  they  can  name 
any  of  the  story  characters  in  the  cartoon  and  if 
any  represent  their  favorite  story  characters. 

2.  Some  of  the  characters  in  this  cartoon  are  from 
“Humpty  Dumpty,’’  “The  Three  Bears,”  “Old 
King  Cole,”  “Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep,”  “The 
Three  Little  Pigs,”  Treasure  Island,  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

3.  You  might  also  ask  the  children  to  name  kinds 
of  stories  that  other  characters  such  as  pirates, 
knights,  scientists,  deep  sea  divers,  or  baseball 
players  might  appear  in. 

4.  If  the  children  have  read  any  of  these  stories  or 
stories  with  the  above  kinds  of  characters  in 
them,  ask  them  to  tell  the  class  about  the  story 
and  why  they  liked  them. 

5.  In  group  situations  or  in  individual  pupil-teacher 
talks,  ask  the  children  about  their  favorite 
stories. 

6.  If  necessary,  guide  them  by  asking  questions 
such  as: 

— What  was  the  story  about?  Was  it  a  funny 
story? 

— What  was  your  favorite  part? 

—  Did  you  like  the  ending? 


7.  If  more  than  one  child  has  read  the  same  book, 
a  group  could  combine  to  present  an  oral 
report,  to  dramatize  a  favorite  part,  or  to  have  a 
panel  discussion  about  the  book. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  encourage  reading 

1 .  Allow  the  children  who  do  little  extra  reading  to 
talk  about  their  favorite  TV.  programs. 

2.  Point  out  that  many  T.V.  programs  and  specials 
are  based  on  stories  in  books.  Reluctant 
readers  may  be  persuaded  to  read  a  book  if  the 
characters  are  already  known  to  them.  In  some 
cases  the  T.V.  program  has  generated  books 
dealing  with  the  further  adventures  of  the 
characters. 

3.  You  might  discuss  the  topics  of  reading  and  TV. 
watching  with  the  pupils,  asking  such 
questions  as: 

— Would  you  rather  read  story  books  or 
watch  T.V.?  Why? 

— Would  you  rather  read  five  story  books  or 
five  comic  books?  Why? 

4.  Have  the  children  take  turns  telling  about  their 
favorite  books. 

5.  Such  a  discussion  will  enable  you  to  establish 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  to  use  this 
information  in  selecting  books  for  a  Story 
Center  and  in  recommending  library  books. 

6.  The  pupils  might  tell  about  situations  they  read 
about  that  they  would  like  to  be  in  or  have 
experienced  for  themselves:  they  might  also 
tell  about  whether  they  liked  and  admired  the 
main  character  and  would  like  to  be  that  person 
for  a  day. 

7.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  give  their  reasons  why 
in  discussing  these  points  about  their  favorite 
stories. 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  establish  a  story  center 

1 .  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  what  furniture 
they  will  need  and  what  books  they  can  bring 
from  home  and  from  the  library  in  order  to 
arrange  a  story  center. 
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2.  This  reading/listening  center  should  be  a  quiet 
area. 

3.  Reluctant  readers  can  be  encouraged  to  visit  a 
reading  listening  center  if  the  surroundings  are 
attractive  and  comfortable.  Pieces  of  old 
carpeting  and  large  cushions  could  be  used  for 
furniture  if  available. 

4.  There  should  be  shelving  space  or  perhaps 
cut-down  cardboard  boxes  for  the  books,  as 
well  as  a  place  to  store  tapes  and  listening 
equipment. 

Activity  4 

Writing,  speaking,  listening,  producing 

Objective:  to  construct  a  book  chart 

1 .  Use  a  discussion  of  books  liked  by  the  children 
to  provide  starting  points  for  a  chart  called 
Books  We  Like. 

2.  You  might  begin  by  having  the  children  list  the 
titles  on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  Go  over  these  titles  to  establish  orally  what 
kinds  of  books  are  on  the  list — science  fiction, 
westerns,  historical  fiction,  fantasy,  ghost  or 
horror  stories,  mysteries,  sports,  stories  about 
famous  people,  and  so  on. 

4.  Then  make  four  vertical  columns  on  a  large 
piece  of  chart  paper — one  for  the  title  of  the 
book,  for  the  author,  for  the  pupils’  own  names, 
and  for  their  comments  about  the  book.  In  the 
last  column  have  them  record  why  they  like  the 
book. 

5.  The  chart  could  be  divided  horizontally  into 
several  different  kinds  of  story  categories  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

6.  Pupils  would  place  the  above  information 
under  the  appropriate  category  on  the  chart. 

7.  Such  categories  could  be  labeled  on  the  side 
margin  of  the  chart,  which  would  then  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  Story  Center. 

CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  182  to  186 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  excerpt  from 

Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory 


1 .  In  giving  the  children  some  background 
information  about  the  story  excerpts  on  pages 
182  to  192,  you  might  include  the  following 
information:  that  the  Wonka  Chocolate  Factory 
is  considered  the  most  famous,  special,  and 
fabulous  candy  factory  in  the  entire  world;  that 
practically  everyone  in  the  whole  world  wants 
one  of  the  five  golden  tickets;  that  so  far  the 
two  finders  of  these  tickets  have  been  rather 
unpleasant  children;  that  an  invitation  to  visit 
Mr.  Wonka’s  factory  is  very  special  because  no 
one  has  ever  been  inside  it  before. 

2.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  have  seen  the  movie 
based  on  this  story  by  Roald  Dahl.  If  so,  have 
them  tell  the  others  what  is  so  special  about 
winning  a  trip  to  this  factory  and  why  the  factory 
is  so  famous. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  how  they  would  feel  about 
winning  a  ticket  and  about  opening  up  a  candy 
bar  that  just  might  have  a  ticket  inside  it. 

4.  Then  have  them  read  the  excerpt  to  see  how 
Charlie  feels  as  he  opens  up  his  candy  bar. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  discuss  suspense  techniques 

1.  In  discussing  the  excerpt  and  the  questions  on 
page  186,  ask  the  pupils  if  this  excerpt  tells 
about  an  important  happening  in  the  story. 

2.  Did  they  feel  like  reading  on  after  they  read  this 
beginning?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Draw  out  the  different  questions  left  in  the 
reader’s  mind  after  finishing  this  excerpt  and 
establish  with  the  pupils  that  leaving  the  reader 
wondering  about  “what  will  happen  next”  is 
called  suspense. 

4.  Have  volunteers  list  on  the  chalkboard  the 
various  questions  suggested  by  the  pupils  and 
discuss  briefly  why  such  questions  would  make 
a  reader  want  to  find  out  more  about  the  story. 
Such  questions  might  include: 

—  Does  Charlie  ever  find  a  ticket?  If  so,  how, 
when,  and  where? 

— What  does  the  factory  look  like? 

— What  is  Mr.  Wonka  like? 

— What  are  the  other  ticket  winners  like? 

— What  adventures  might  Charlie  have  in 
this  place? 
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5.  Emphasize  throughout  the  fact  that  raising 
questions  in  the  readers’  mind  is  the  way  to 
make  them  read  on. 

6.  You  might  have  the  pupils  briefly  go  back  to 
one  story  they  have  written  recently  and  see  if 
they  raised  questions  as  they  told  the  story.  If 
they  did  so,  have  them  read  examples  of  these 
questions  to  the  class. 

7.  If  time  permits,  you  might  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  rewrite  such  a  story,  adding  such 
elements  to  create  suspense  or  make  the 
reader  wonder  about  “what  will  happen  next?” 

Activity  3 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  character  presentation 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  how  they  knew  Charlie 
was  poor  and  to  speculate  about  how  that 
would  affect  the  way  he  felt  as  he  unwrapped 
the  candy  bar. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  tell  what  they  think  of 
Charlie — would  they  like  to  have  him  for  a 
friend,  was  he  good  to  his  parents  and 
grandparents  in  offering  them  some  of  the 
candy  bar,  and  so  on. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  that  the  author  is  showing 
Charlie’s  character  by  telling  the  reader  what 
he  does  as  well  as  what  he  says. 

4.  If  Charlie  had  greedily  gobbled  up  the  candy 
bar  without  thanking  them  for  his  gift,  would 
their  opinion  of  him  be  the  same  or  different? 

5.  Have  the  pupils  tell  why  their  opinion  of  him 
might  change. 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  convey  emotion  through  pantomime 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  pantomime  the  scene  depicted 
in  this  excerpt  using  body  language  to  convey 
their  emotions. 

2.  If  necessary,  recall  with  them  what  body 
language  is  and  what  parts  of  their  face  and 
body  can  be  used  to  indicate  different 
emotions. 

3.  You  might  also  have  them  read  a  few 
sentences  from  the  story,  using  different  tones 
of  voice  to  show  different  meanings  for  the 
same  groups  of  words. 


4.  Small  groups  could  then  improvise 
pantomimes,  and  then  add  small  pieces  of 
conversation,  using  their  tone  of  voice  to  show 
how  the  different  characters  feel  during  the 
situation  being  improvised. 

Activity  5 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  add  to  a  previously  made  list  of 

words  pertaining  to  feelings 

1 .  Have  placed  on  the  chalkboard  the  words 
drawn  out  from  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
on  page  186. 

2.  Ask  the  pupils  to  refer  back  to  their  list  of 
Feelings  Words  begun  in  the  previous  chapter 
and  add  any  new  words  to  this  list. 

3.  Discuss  briefly  with  them  whether  these  words 
were  indicated  by  the  pupils  in  their  silent  and 
oral  improvisations  of  this  excerpt. 

4.  Have  them  suggest  ways  in  which  such 
feelings  could  be  shown  in  terms  of  body 
language  and  tone  of  voice. 

Extension  Activity/completing  Charlie  and  the 

Chocolate  Factory 

Listening,  reading 

1 .  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  Charlie  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory  by  Roald  Dahl  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc.)  to  read  aloud  to  the  pupils  or  for 
them  to  read  on  their  own. 

2.  If  adult  volunteers  are  available,  arrange  for 
some  of  them  to  record  parts  of  the  story  and 
put  the  tapes  in  the  reading/listening  center  for 
the  pupils.  This  would  be  particularly  helpful  for 
the  average  or  below-average  pupils. 

Extension  Activity/using  a  dramatized  version 

of  the  story  excerpt 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  If  possible,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  play  form  of 
this  story,  called  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory,  A  Play,  adapted  by  Richard  R.  George 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.  New  York,  1976). 

2.  Before  reading  any  excerpts  to  the  pupils,  have 
them  imagine  and  improvise  in  small  groups 
how  they  think  Charlie  might  find  a  ticket  to  the 
Wonka  Chocolate  Factory. 
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3.  Then  have  volunteers  read  from  this  book  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  class  how  Charlie  really 
does  finally  discover  a  ticket. 

4.  Briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  how  Charlie  feels 
in  this  situation,  what  he  says  or  does,  how  his 
body  language  could  show  what  he  feels,  and 
what  questions  are  left  in  the  reader  s  mind. 

5.  You  might  have  the  pupils  speculate  about 
incidents  taking  place  later  in  the  story,  such  as 
when  Charlie  first  sees  the  factory,  when  he 
first  meets  Mr.  Wonka,  when  he  meets  the 
other  ticket  winners,  when  something  unusual 
happens  inside  the  factory,  and  so  on. 

6.  The  pupils  could  write  a  brief  descriptive 
paragraph  telling  what  Charlie  did,  saw,  and  felt 
like  or  they  could  write  a  short  play  form  telling 
about  the  incident. 

7.  If  a  play  form  is  used,  show  the  pupils 
examples  of  how  such  conversation  is  set  up 
using  examples  from  the  play  version  of  the 
story. 

8.  You  might  remind  them  that  stage  directions 
can  be  given  in  parentheses  and  tell  about 
such  things  as  what  people  are  doing,  where 
they  are,  how  they  are  speaking,  and  so  on. 


PAGE  187 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  think  ahead  in  a  story  for  possible 

events 

1 .  Using  any  points  brought  out  in  the  foregoing 
activities  or  discussions,  have  the  pupils 
speculate  about  what  this  unusual  factory 
might  be  like,  both  from  the  exterior  and  the 
interior. 

2.  Again,  any  pupils  who  have  seen  the  movie 
can  use  this  experience  to  tell  about  the 
factory.  Encourage  them  to  keep  the  important 
events  in  the  story  to  themselves,  otherwise 
the  suspense  for  the  other  pupils  will  be 
eliminated. 

3.  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  next  selection  is  about 
one  of  the  other  children  who  won  a  trip  to  the 
chocolate  factory.  However,  this  child  is  a 
“not-so-nice”  person. 


4.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  what  such  a 
person  might  say  and  do  in  the  factory  and  to 
Mr.  Wonka. 

5.  Have  them  speculate  about  what  other  kinds  of 
“not-so-nice”  children  might  have  found  tickets. 

PAGES  188  to  193 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  character  representation  in 

the  story  excerpt 

1.  After  reading  the  excerpt,  establish  with  the 
pupils  the  questions  they  are  left  with  as  Violet 
is  wheeled  away. 

2.  Discuss  with  them  what  kind  of  person  Violet 
is,  having  them  give  examples  of  things  she 
does  or  says  to  support  their  opinions. 

3.  Ask  them  to  speculate  about  how  they  would 
have  acted  if  they  had  had  Violet’s  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  factory. 

4.  Ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  way  Mr.  Wonka 
treated  Violet  in  spite  of  the  way  she  acted 
toward  him.  Would  they  have  treated  her  the 
same  way  or  differently?  Why  or  why  not? 

What  do  Mr.  Wonka's  words  and  actions  toward 
Violet  show  about  him  as  a  person? 

5.  Draw  out  that  Mr.  Wonka  is  a  considerate 
person  who  seems  genuinely  worried  about 
the  obnoxious  Violet  and  that  he  is  also  rather 
shy  and  hesitant  in  his  dealings  with  people. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  dramatize  character-revealing 

scenes 

1 .  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils: 

— how  an  obnoxious,  greedy,  rude  person 
would  grab  something  away  from 
another  person 

— how  a  shy  person  would  try  to  tell  a  loud 
rude  person  something 

—  how  a  greedy  person  would  enjoy  a  good 
meal 

— how  a  kind  person  would  show  concern 
for  another  person 
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2.  After  the  characteristics  of  Violet  and  Mr. 

Wonka  have  been  discussed,  have  the  pupils 
select  pieces  of  dialogue  from  the  story  in 
which  these  two  characters  are  speaking. 

3.  Then  have  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  read 
passages,  using  their  tone  of  voice  and  body 
language  to  show  what  each  character  is  like. 

Extension  Activity/writing  about  a  character  or 

designing  a  setting 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  discussion  of 
possible  other  “not-so-nice”  visitors  to  Mr. 
Wonka’s  Chocolate  Factory. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some  of  these 
characters  of  their  own  imagining  and  the  kinds 
of  misadventures  they  might  have  during  their 
visit  to  the  factory. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  about  such  a  visit. 

4.  Possible  modes  of  writing  could  be  listed  on 
the  chalkboard  and  discussed  briefly  to  remind 
the  pupils  of  what  each  involves.  Such  a  list 
could  include: 

— diary  entries 

— story  beginnings 

—  a  short  story 

—  a  description  of  the  character 

— a  poem  about  the  character  and  her  or  his 
misadventure 

5.  For  those  who  have  seen  the  movie,  remind 
them  that  this  person  must  be  someone  of  their 
own  creation  and  not  a  character  they  saw  in 
the  movie. 

6.  Some  pupils  might  prefer  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
factory,  showing  in  pictograph  form  some  of  the 
highlights  or  landmarks  their  character  would 
be  most  interested  in.  A  legend  would 
accompany  these  pictographs  as  well  as  three 
or  four  sentences  telling  about  their  character. 

Extension  Activity/using  descriptive  sense 

words  in  various  ways 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Using  words  from  this  and  the  previous 
excerpt,  have  the  pupils  add  any  new  or 
interesting  words  to  their  chart  of  Sense  Words. 


2.  Draw  out  that  descriptions  of  the  chewing-gum 
meal,  Violet’s  reaction  to  it,  and  the  description 
of  a  Wonka  bar  will  provide  passages  where 
the  pupils  will  readily  find  such  words. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  make  up  a  product  such 
as  one  Mr.  Wonka  might  invent  and  produce  in 
this  factory.  Such  a  product  could  be  anything 
from  a  special  chocolate  bar  to  an  edible  candy 
spaceship. 

4.  Have  the  children  write  a  poem  about  such  a 
product,  using  descriptive  words  from  their 
chart  of  Sense  Words,  similes,  metaphors,  or 
even  sound  words. 

5.  Remind  them  of  some  of  the  various  forms  of 
poems  they  can  use  such  as  shape  poems, 
cinquains,  sideliners,  limericks,  and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/using  cartoons  to  construct 

a  story  line 

Reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking. 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  cut  their  comic  strip  from 
question  four  into  individual  frames  and  then 
have  a  partner  reassemble  them,  writing  a 
sentence  for  each  frame  as  a  story  outline. 

2.  Partners  could  discuss  any  problems 
encountered  in  placing  the  frames  in  correct 
sequence,  determining  whether  the  problem 
stems  from  frames  that  should  have  been 
included  or  from  frames  the  “assembler”  does 
not  understand  or  did  not  notice. 

3.  Stress  in  such  an  evaluation  that  the  partners 
help  each  other  find  reasons  why  a  panel  was 
difficult  to  assemble  rather  than  having  either 
pupil  feel  criticized  for  her  or  his  work. 

PAGES  194  to  200 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  story  excerpt,  The 

Duck  and  the  Gun 

1.  Recall  the  story  of  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  with  the 
pupils. 

2.  Ask  a  pupil  who  is  familiar  with  the  story  to 
retell  it  to  the  class. 

3.  Draw  out  from  the  pupils  the  characteristics  of 
ducks  as  indicated  in  the  story  (they  were 
bossy,  inconsiderate,  self  involved). 
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4.  Have  the  pupils  speculate  about  whether  these 
creatures  would  be  likely  to  step  aside  for  other 
birds  or  whether  they  would  expect  others  to 
step  aside  for  them. 

5.  Ask  them  what  they  think  might  happen  if  such 
a  pair  settled  into  a  certain  place  and  some 
people  wanted  them  to  move.  Would  they 
move?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  Then  have  the  pupils  read  the  story,  telling 
them  that  in  it  too  is  a  proud  duck  and  that  they 
will  find  out  how  it  affects  many  people 
around  it. 

PAGE  201 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  viewing 

Objective:  to  use  story  details  to  draw  a  picture  of 
a  character 

1 .  In  discussing  question  two  on  page  201 ,  recall 
with  the  pupils  the  ways  in  which  they  learned 
to  describe  the  physical  appearance  of  a 
character. 

2.  If  necessary,  refer  them  to  the  materials  in  the 
chapter,  “In  Your  Neighborhood,”  for  further 
information. 

3.  Relate  this  information  to  the  kinds  of  details 
they  could  include  in  their  drawing  of  the 
general. 

4.  You  might  also  remind  them  that  they  can  use 
their  powers  of  observation  to  obtain  details 
from  the  illustrations  of  this  character  as 
presented  in  the  story. 

Activity  2 

Writing,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  write  a  story  sequel  using 
information  given  about  a  character  to  determine 
how  he  might  behave 

1.  Before  the  children  write  their  story  about  the 
general’s  retirement  adventures  raising  ducks, 
briefly  discuss  some  of  the  things  they  learned 
about  his  character  in  the  course  of  the  story. 

2.  Relate  these  characteristics  to  actions  of  the 
general  such  as: 

— his  continual  delaying  about  going  to  war 
with  the  town 

—  his  allowing  the  duck  to  remain  in  the  gun, 


—  his  checking  up  on  the  duck’s  safety 
without  letting  his  men  know 

—  his  bringing  it  bread  and  biscuits 

3.  Then  have  the  children  speculate  about  what 
kinds  of  things  the  general  might  do  or  how  he 
might  act  or  react  in  situations  involving  raising 
his  ducks. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  conversations 

between  story  characters 

Listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  mime  the  general: 

— when  he  is  angry; 

— when  he  is  kind; 

— when  he  is  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers; 

— when  he  is  talking  to  the  duck  in  the  gun. 

2.  The  pupils  could  also  take  turns  acting  out  the 
conversations  in  the  story.  For  example,  they 
could  act  out  the  first  conversation  between 
the  Gunner  and  the  General,  the  first  and 
second  conversations  between  the  General 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  final 
conversation  between  the  General  and  the 
Gunner. 

3.  Remind  them  to  use  their  tone  of  voice  as  well 
as  their  body  language  to  give  meaning  to  what 
they  say  and  to  show  their  character  in  acting 
out  these  conversations. 

Extension  Activity/creating  a  puppet  play 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  children  make  a  puppet  show  from 
this  story.  Discuss  briefly  with  them  the 
different  kinds  of  puppets  they  could  make  and 
which  characters  their  puppets  would 
represent. 

2.  Materials  on  different  kinds  of  puppets  are 
found  in  the  lesson  for  the  chapter,  “Shaping 
Your  World.” 

3.  Have  them  work  in  small  groups  to  write  a 
puppet  play  using  the  conversation  of  the  story 
as  a  guide. 

4.  Different  groups  could  write  a  play  section  or 
scene  for  the  different  scenes  of  the  story, 
which  could  be  established  with  the  pupils  in  a 
brief  oral  discussion. 
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Extension  Activity/preparing  a  short  report 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  The  pupils  might  do  a  short  report  to  find  out 
more  about  any  of  the  following  topics: 

— puppets,  marionettes,  how  and  when 
puppets  first  were  used 
— what  kinds  of  modern  or  ancient  drama 
stages  there  are 

— how  drama  first  began 
— what  a  theatre  is 
— what  drama  and  plays  are 

2.  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  ways  of  setting  up 
their  report  topics,  questions,  and  outlines. 

3.  Refer  them  to  the  materials  on  reports  in  the 
various  chapters  that  dealt  with  these  topics 
throughout  the  text. 

PAGE  202 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 

Using  connectives  to  organize  thoughts 

Objective:  to  develop  the  skill  of  using 

connectives  in  sentences  and  paragraphs 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  as  and  since  by  reviewing 

previously  studied  connectives 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  different  connectives 
they  have  learned  about  thus  far  in  the  text. 

2.  List  these  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the 
pupils  categorize  them  as  being  connectives 
indicating  why,  time,  sequence,  choice,  and 
so  on. 

3.  Have  them  reread  the  story  excerpts  here  in 
order  to  find  examples  of  sentences  that  use 
such  connectives. 

4.  Place  these  on  the  chalkboard  and  have 
volunteers  tell  what  the  connective  in  each 
sentence  is  and  how  it  affects  the  meaning  of 
the  two  ideas  it  joins. 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  add  appropriate  connectives  to  a 
paragraph 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  add  connectives  to  the 
paragraph  based  on  the  story  of  Aladdin,  have 
volunteers  tell  what  they  know  of  the  story. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  why  having  a 
magical  lamp  would  be  an  adventure  and  what 
kinds  of  things  might  happen  to  them  if  they 
had  one  themselves. 

3.  You  might  give  them  some  background 
information  about  this  particular  paragraph, 
explaining  that  a  magician  tricked  Aladdin  into 
obtaining  the  lamp  for  him,  but  had  failed  to  get 
rid  of  Aladdin  after  he  had  found  the  lamp. 

PAGE  203 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  rewrite  a  story  by  combining 
sentences  using  connectives 

1 .  Before  the  pupils  combine  the  sentences  in  the 
story,  “The  Missing  Glory  of  the  Sea,”  you 
might  recall  with  them  some  of  the  things  they 
learned  about  seashells  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

2.  If  possible,  obtain  a  picture  of  the  shell  in  the 
story  and  show  it  to  the  pupils,  explaining  that  it 
is  considered  the  rarest  and  thus  the  most 
valuable  shell  in  the  world. 

3.  Recall  with  them  the  meanings  of  the  words 
curator  and  museum  as  they  appeared  in  the 
chapter,  “Supersaurus,”  and  have  them  tell 
about  any  visits  they  have  made  to  a  museum 
and  what  they  saw. 

Extension  Activity/rewriting  previous  material, 
using  connectives 

Reading,  writing,  viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  check  back  to  their  stories, 
factual  paragraphs,  or  reports  to  see  if  there 
are  any  sentences  that  they  could  combine 
using  these  connectives. 
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2.  You  might  have  several  of  these  combined 
sentences  placed  on  the  chalkboard  for  the 
rest  of  the  class  to  examine. 

3.  You  might  also  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to 
examine  the  paragraphs  rewritten  in  the 
activities  on  page  203. 

4.  Each  pupil  would  examine  the  other’s  writing  to 
see  if  she  or  he  chose  different  connectives 
and  used  them  in  different  positions. 

5.  Pupils  could  tell  their  partners  how  the 
connectives  used  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  joined. 

Extension  Activity/using  connectives  to  write  a 

sentence  about  a  cartoon  frame. 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Using  one  of  the  comic  strip  panels  made  in 
this  or  previous  chapters  or  one  from  a 
newspaper,  have  the  pupils  cut  the  panel  into 
individual  frames.  Conversation  is  not 
necessary  in  such  comic  strips  and  if  the  pupils 
prefer,  they  may  choose  ones  that  contain  no 
dialogue. 

2.  The  pupils  would  paste  each  frame  to  a  large 
cardboard  sheet,  leaving  room  between  each 
for  a  sentence  of  their  own. 

3.  Each  sentence  they  write  must  use  one  of  the 
connectives  listed  on  page  202. 

4.  You  might  discuss  briefly  beforehand  the  kinds 
of  things  that  their  added  sentences  could  tell 
about. 

5.  Such  things  could  include  sentences  telling 
about: 

—  the  time  and  place  of  the  cartoon 

— the  body  language  of  the  characters 

— what  the  characters  are  thinking  but  not 
saying  to  each  other 

— what  is  going  on  in  another  place  at  the 
same  time 

6.  Completed  comic  strips  and  added  sentences 
could  be  placed  on  display  in  the  Story  Center. 


PAGE  203 

Learning  to  Create  Stories 
Using  descriptive  language 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  using  adjectives 
and  adverbs  in  story  writing 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading 

Objective:  to  introduce  adjectives  and  adverbs  by 
recalling  kinds  of  descriptive  writing 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  different  kinds  of 
descriptive  writing  they  have  done  thus  far  in 
the  text — from  phrases  to  sentences  to 
paragraphs. 

2.  Remind  them  of  comparisons  they  used  such 
as  similes  and  metaphors,  of  sense  words  that 
told  about  how  things  felt,  looked,  tasted, 
smelled,  or  sounded,  and  of  their  use  of 
colorful  verbs,  adverbs,  and  adjectives  in 
sentences. 

3.  You  might  refer  the  pupils  to  the  following 
excerpts  from  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory:  page  182,  paragraph  5;  page  186, 
paragraph  1 ;  page  1 90,  paragraph  1 2. 

4.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  words  make  each 
of  the  descriptions  on  these  pages  interesting 
to  the  reader  and  create  a  clear  picture  in  the 
reader’s  mind. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  develop  skill  in  using  appropriate 
descriptive  adjectives 

1 .  Write  the  first  sample  sentence  on  the 
chalkboard. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  different  adjectives  to 
tell  about  the  bear  and  her  cubs,  different  verbs 
for  wait,  and  adverbs  that  tell  more  about  the 
new  verb  suggested. 

Draw  out  sentences  by  asking  questions  such 
as:  What  would  a  hungry  bear  and  her  cubs 
look  like?  How  would  they  wait  for  something? 
What  might  they  be  waiting  for?  How  would  a 
well-fed  bear  and  her  cubs  look?  How  would 
they  act?  What  might  they  be  waiting  for? 
Suggest  another  word  to  replace  wait. 
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3.  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence  recorded  to  see  how  descriptive 
words  can  affect  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
in  which  they  are  used. 

4.  Stress  with  the  pupils  the  fact  that  they  try  to 
see  first  in  their  minds  the  picture  they  wish  to 
describe  and  then  choose  the  words  that  tell 
about  this  picture. 

5.  Have  them  write  at  least  two  versions  of  the 
sentences  given,  using  descriptive  words  that 
give  each  version  a  different  meaning. 


PAGE  204 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  reading 

Objective:  to  recall  previously  created  story 

beginnings 

1 .  Recall  with  the  pupils  the  materials  presented 
in  the  chapter,  “Just  for  Starters,”  in  which  they 
learned  some  different  ways  of  beginning  their 
stories. 

2.  Using  single  sentences,  ask  volunteers  to  give 
examples  of  some  of  the  kinds  of  story 
beginnings. 

3.  Record  these  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  class  examine  them  to  see  what  kind 
of  information  the  sentence  gives,  how  it 
creates  interest  in  the  reader,  and  whether  it 
leaves  the  reader  wondering  “what  will  happen 
next.” 


Extension  Activity/writing  a  selection  based  on 

a  favorite  book 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  re-examine  the  chart  of  Books 
We  Like  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  theme. 

2.  Looking  at  the  different  categories  listed  and 
the  books  within  these  categories,  have  them 
choose  the  book  or  story  they  liked  best  of  all. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  do  any  two  of  the 
following  activities  using  this  book  as  a 
reference: 

— write  a  diary  entry  for  a  day  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  characters 

— draw  a  map  showing  the  setting  of  the 
story  and  using  pictographs  and  a  map 
legend 

— draw  a  picture  of  the  main  character  and 
write  three  or  four  sentences  telling  how 
this  person  acts  in  the  story  and  what  it 
shows  of  their  character 

— write  a  news  report  about  an  important  or 
exciting  event  in  the  story 

—  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  main 
character  and  tell  what  she  or  he  thinks  of 
another  person  in  the  book 

—  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  “villain”  of  the 
story  and  tell  how  they  feel  about  the 
other  characters 

— write  a  poem  about  one  of  the  characters 
or  about  an  exciting  event  in  the  story 


Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  techniques  for  developing  a 

story  line 

1 .  Discuss  at  least  one  of  the  story  starters  on 
pages  204  and  205,  drawing  out  the  fact  that 
answering  the  five  W's  can  help  the  pupils 
begin  and  develop  a  story  line. 

2.  Have  them  speculate  about  what  the 
characters  shown  would  do,  say,  feel,  and  think 
in  a  particular  situation  or  in  the  one  pictured. 

3.  Remind  them  to  refer  to  the  various  word  lists 
developed  throughout  the  text  and  to  their 
writer’s  journals  for  ideas  about  story  lines, 
characters,  or  describing  people  and  places. 
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14/GOOD-BY  UNTIL  NEXT  FALL 

The  pupils  are  presented  with  some  of  the  many 
possibilities  summer  offers  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  help  them  to  become  aware 
of  the  vacationland  resources  in  Canada. 
Language  skills  developed  in  this  chapter  include 
the  following,  listed  in  order  of  occurrence: 

•  using  verbs  in  the  future  tense 

•  using  the  verb  should 

STARTING  POINT  ACTIVITIES 
PAGES  206  and  207 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  discuss  body  language  and  feelings 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  picture  on  page 
206.  Ask  them  to  look  at  the  expressions  on 
the  children’s  faces,  their  body  language  and  to 
think  about  how  these  children  feel. 

2.  Have  volunteers  describe  these  feelings  using 
words  or  sentences  and  tell  what  clues  of  face 
and  body  language  made  them  choose  such 
words.  Ask  the  pupils  to  speculate  about  which 
pupil  shown  might  be  themselves  and  think  of 
why. 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  a  caption  for  the 
picture,  suggesting  what  the  girls  and  boys  are 
saying. 

Activity  2 

Reading,  listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  pupils’  vacation 
activities 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  some  of  the  first  things 
they  do  after  school  is  out  in  June.  Draw  out 
that  such  things  can  be  ordinary  or  special 
things,  such  as  watching  a  favorite  T.V. 
program  or  packing  to  go  on  a  trip. 

2.  Have  them  read  the  poem  on  page  207  and  tell 
what  the  pupils  in  this  poem  are  doing  after 
they  get  out  of  school.  Ask  the  pupils  what 
words  tell  about  the  setting  of  this  poem  and 
have  them  speculate  if  the  setting  is  in  the 
country  or  the  city.  Establish  with  them  that 


words  such  as  buttercups  and  brooks  and 
town  indicate  a  rural  rather  than  urban  setting. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  think  children  living  in 
the  country  might  do  first  for  the  summer 
holidays,  naming  a  variety  of  activities  other 
than  the  one  named  in  the  poem.  Have  them 
speculate  about  what  children  living  in  the  city 
might  do  first.  Will  these  things  be  different  or 
similar?  Why  or  why  not? 

Activity  3 

Listening 

Objective:  to  pantomime  the  last  day  of  school 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  or  in 
small  groups  to  pantomime  the  situation  shown 
in  the  picture  and  poem  on  pages  206  and  207. 

2.  Remind  them  that  their  facial  expressions  and 
body  language  are  the  way  in  which  they  will 
show  what  they  think  and  feel  about  the  theme, 
“School’s  out,’’  and  “Summer’s  here.” 

3.  Have  them  pack  up  their  books  and  say 
good-by  to  their  friends,  have  them  pretend  to 
leave  the  school  building,  going  down  the  halls 
and  stairways,  out  the  large  front  door,  across 
the  schoolyard,  and  on  their  way  home.  How 
will  they  walk?  How  will  they  feel?  Why?  What 
expressions  will  their  faces  show?  What  will 
their  bodies  show?  What  will  they  be  thinking 
about  as  they  move  along? 

Activity  4 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  make  a  “Summer  Is ...  ”  Center 

1 .  You  might  begin  a  Summer  Is . . .  Centre  and 
have  the  pupils  begin  a  “Summer  Is ...  ”  list. 

2.  Have  them  use  words  or  phrases  to  complete 
the  sentence  beginning  “Summer  is. . . ,”  in 
which  they  tell  about  what  summer  means  to 
them.  Have  volunteers  record  their  words  or 
phrases  on  the  chalkboard  and  tell  the  pupils 
that  they  will  be  examining  some  of  the 
different  things  that  summer  brings  in  this 
theme. 

3.  As  they  go  through  the  chapter,  they  will  add  to 
this  list,  perhaps  expanding  their  own  ideas 
about  what  summer  is  and  what  kinds  of  things 
they  can  do,  will  do,  and  should  do  in  this 
holiday  time. 
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CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

PAGES  208  and  209 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  is  going  to 

happen 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  the  future  tense 
Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  future  tense 

1 .  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some  of  the 
things  they  hope  to  do  or  plan  to  do  during  their 
summer  vacation.  Refer  them  to  any  activities 
added  to  the  “Things  to  Do  at  Home’’  list, 
Remind  them  that  in  answering  in  sentence 
form,  they  will  repeat  part  of  your  question. 

2.  Ask  questions  such  as: 

— What  are  you  going  to  do  this  summer? 

— Where  are  you  going  to  visit  this  summer? 

— What  crafts  are  you  going  to  do  this 
summer? 

— What  sports  are  you  going  to  play  this 
summer? 

— What  books  are  you  going  to  read  this 
summer? 

— What  T.V.  programs  are  you  going  to 
watch  this  summer? 

3.  As  the  pupils  give  their  answers  to  such 
questions,  remind  them  to  begin  with  words 
such  as  “I  am  going  to  visit,”  “I  am  going  to 
make,”  “I  am  going  to  play,”  and  so  on. 

4.  Have  volunteers  record  several  of  these 
sentences  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the 
class  examine  them  to  see  what  time  or  tense 
each  sentence  tells  about — the  present,  the 
past,  or  the  future.  Recall  with  the  pupils  that 
the  future  tense  tells  about  things  that  are 
going  to  happen,  that  will  happen  at  some  time 
ahead  in  time. 

Activity  2 

Viewing,  writing 

Objective:  to  write  sentences  using  the  future 
tense 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  construct  “This  summer  I  am 


going  to ...  ”  sentences  using  the  pictures  on 
page  208  for  ideas. 

2.  If  the  pictures  do  not  depict  things  they  plan  to 
do,  remind  them  that  they  can  write  sentences 
about  things  not  shown  here. 

Extension  Actvity /writing  sentences  about 

summer  activities 

Viewing,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  bring  in  pictures  that  show 
things  they  would  like  to  do  during  their 
summer  vacation.  You  might  also  bring  in 
pictures  from  magazines,  depicting  different 
crafts,  hobbies,  sports,  types  of  recreational 
areas,  and  so  on  for  them  to  use  as  a  resource. 
Allow  time  for  them  to  examine  these  materials 
or  place  them  on  a  chalkboard  ledge  for  the 
class  to  view  as  a  group. 

2.  Recall  with  them  any  materials  from  previous 
chapters  that  would  tell  about  such  activities, 
such  as  those  in  the  chapters,  “Shaping  Your 
World,”  “Do  You  Get  the  Message?”  “What’s 
on  Your  Bookshelf?”and,  “Dig  in  the  Sand  and 
Look  at  What  Comes  Up.” 

3.  Then  have  the  pupils  write  several  sentences 
of  their  own  telling  about  things  they  are  going 
to  do  this  summer.  Ask  the  pupils  to  include 
some  sentences  telling  about  things  they  have 
done  in  previous  summers.  Remind  them  that 
the  former  will  tell  about  the  future  tense,  while 
the  latter  will  tell  about  the  past  tense. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  and  exchange 
sentences.  Each  partner  will  indicate  to  the 
other  what  tense  the  sentences  are  written 
in — past  or  future. 

5.  Completed  groups  of  sentences  could  be 
examined  and  added  to  the  “Summer  Is ...  ”  list 
where  applicable. 

Extension  Activity/making  lists  of  summer 

activities 

Listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  The  teacher  might  provide  library  program 
schedules  for  the  summer  or  one  of  the 
summer  months.  Pupils  could  bring  in 
newspaper  clippings  advertising  for  camps  or 
other  summer  activities  or  vacation 
possibilities.  Such  local  and  far  away  summer 
activity  possibilities  could  be  examined  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  “Things  to  Do  at  Home’’ 
and  “Things  to  Do  Away  from  Home/’  Using 
materials  from  these  resources,  activities 
could  be  grouped  under  the  two  lists  and  then 
placed  on  display  in  the  Summer  Is . . .  Center. 
Emphasize  any  local  community  programs 
open  to  the  children  during  the  summer, 
particularly  those  not  involving  the  outlay  of 
money. 

2.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  find  out  more  about 
the  local  programs  offered  during  the  summer 
by  having  them  seek  out  brochures  or 
pamphlets  from  local  community  organizations 
other  than  the  library.  As  each  new  possibility  is 
added  to  the  “Things  to  Do  at  Home”  list, 
discuss  it  with  the  pupils,  drawing  out  details 
such  as  where,  when,  how,  who,  and  so  on. 

3.  You  might  briefly  discuss  with  the  pupils  why  it 
is  helpful  to  think  about  and  get  ideas  for  what 
to  do  during  the  summer  months.  In  such  a 
discussion,  emphasize  with  the  pupils  that  they 
must  be  active  in  seeking  out  programs,  sports, 
or  hobbies  available  to  them  within  the 
community.  If  at  all  possible,  have  members  of 
organizations  offering  such  summer  youth 
programs  come  to  the  class  to  talk  to  the 
children  about  the  kinds  of  activities  open  to 
them  during  the  summer. 

PAGES  210  and  211 

Learning  to  Build  Sentences 

Using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  should 

happen 

Objective:  to  learn  the  use  of  the  verb  should 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

Objective:  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  verb  should 

1 .  In  discussing  the  pictures  and  questions  on 
page  210,  draw  out  sentences  in  which  the 
pupils  use  the  word  should.  Ask  questions 
such  as: 

— What  should  you  check  on  your  bicycle  to 
make  sure  it’s  safe  to  ride? 

— What  should  you  do  when  you  come  to  a 
red  light  or  stop  sign? 

— What  sign  should  you  make  when  you  are 
going  to  turn  left? 


2.  Remind  them  that  in  answering  your  questions, 
they  will  begin  with  part  of  your  question,  such 
as,  “I  should  check . . . “I  should  stop . . . ,  “I 
should  make . . . and  so  on. 

3.  Have  volunteers  record  on  the  chalkboard 
these  sentences  as  well  as  any  others  that  the 
pupils  can  think  of  that  tell  about  other  safety 
rules  for  the  activities  pictured.  Have  them 
underline  the  word  should  each  time  it  is  used 
in  a  sentence. 

Activity  2 

Listening,  speaking 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word 

should 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  use  the  discussion  and 
sentences  in  the  foregoing  activity  to  tell  what 
the  word  should  means. 

2.  Have  them  tell  how  this  word  is  connected  in 
meaning  to  rules  and  ask  them  for  titles  or 
headings  for  the  kinds  of  rules  they  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  pictures  on  page  210. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  list  of  safety  rules 

Listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  look  at  the  summer  activities 
presented  on  these  pages  and  discussed  thus 
far  in  the  chapter. 

2.  Ask  them  to  choose  one  particular  summer 
activity  that  they  would  like  to  do  or  to  find  out 
about.  Using  the  types  of  resources  available 
in  the  “Summer  Is ...  ”  Center  or  those  as 
presented  in  the  chapter,  “Supersaurus,”  have 
the  pupils  make  a  list  of  the  safety  rules  for  this 
summer  activity. 

3.  Remind  the  pupils  to  use  the  word  should  in 
making  their  list  of  safety  rules. 

4.  Completed  lists  could  be  placed  on  display  in 
the  “Summer  Is ...  ”  Center. 

Extension  Activity/writing  safety  rules  for 

everyday  situations 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  of  an  everyday  situation 
in  which  safety  rules  are  important.  In  a  brief 
discussion,  draw  out  such  situations  as  walking 
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in  car  park  areas,  crossing  a  street,  using 
pedestrian  crosswalks,  and  so  on.  Then  have 
the  children  write  several  sentences  that  tell 
about  some  safety  rules  that  should  be 
observed  in  such  situations. 

2.  Have  volunteers  record  these  on  the 
chalkboard  and  name  the  situation  the  safety 
rule  applies  to.  Such  situations  and  their  safety 
rules  could  be  discussed  briefly  in  terms  of 
their  application  to  summertime  and  then 
placed  on  display  in  the  “Summer  Is. . .  ” 

Center. 

PAGES  212  and  213 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing. 

Objective:  to  discuss  and  write  about  summer 

camps  and  camping 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  and  tell  what  kinds  of  summer  activities 
they  show.  Have  them  refer  to  their  “Summer 
Is ...  ”  list  and  see  if  any  of  these  activities  are 
named  or  have  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  discussions.  You  might  ask 
questions  such  as: 

— What  is  camping? 

— What  kinds  of  camping  are  there? 

—  What  kinds  of  places  can  you  camp  in? 

— What  things  do  you  do  when  you  go 
camping? 

—  What  different  kinds  of  camping  are  shown 
on  these  pages? 

—  Who  is  shown  in  these  pictures? 

— What  clothing  are  they  wearing  and  what 
kinds  of  equipment  do  they  have  with 
them? 

—  Does  a  family  camping  in  a  trailer  park 
wear  the  same  clothing  and  need  the 
same  equipment  as  the  group  going  on  a 
canoe  trip? 

— What  kinds  of  safety  rules  would  the 
different  camping  groups  shown  observe? 

2.  In  discussing  the  questions  on  page  213,  you 
might  have  the  pupils  use  a  chart  form  to  record 
the  information  they  gather  in  answering  the 
second  question. 


3.  If  necessary,  refer  them  to  the  materials  about 
maps  and  map  legends  in  the  chapter,  “Do  You 
Get  the  Message?  ”  in  making  their  imaginary 
road  map. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  camping  situations 

Viewing,  listening,  speaking 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  act  out  one  of  the  scenes 
pictured  on  these  pages.  They  might  work  in 
pairs  or  in  small  groups. 

2.  Have  them  first  discuss  what  information  the 
picture  gives  them,  using  the  five  W’s,  and  then 
use  this  information  in  acting  out  the  situation 
picture. 

3.  Remind  them  to  show  activities  that  could 
precede  or  follow  the  particular  ones  shown 
here. 

Extension  Activity /writing  a  camping  story 

Viewing,  writing,  listening,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  You  might  have  the  pupils  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  in  one  of  the  camping 
situations  shown  on  these  pages.  They  could 
write  a  story  telling  about  some  of  the  things 
that  could  happen  to  them  in  such  a  situation. 

2.  Using  one  picture  as  an  example,  ask  them  to 
examine  it  more  closely  to  see  what  character 
they  would  tell  about  in  their  story,  what  setting 
they  would  describe,  what  they  would  be  doing, 
and  what  kinds  of  problems  they  might 
encounter.  You  might  use  such  information  to 
record  a  brief  story  outline  on  the  chalkboard 
for  the  pupils. 

3.  Some  pupils  could  use  this  outline  to  write  their 
own  story,  while  others  could  use  other 
pictures  to  create  their  own  outline  and  written 
story. 

Extension  Activity/writing  safety  rules  for 

camping 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  one  of  the  camping 
activities  shown  on  these  pages  or  one  activity 
associated  with  a  particular  form  of  camping 
pictured.  Then  have  them  write  the  safety  rules 
for  such  an  activity.  Lists  and  the  name  of  the 
activity  could  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
“Summer  Is. . Center. 
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PAGES  214  and  215 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  reading,  producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  the  sights  and  sounds  of 

carnivals  and  midways 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  read  the  poem  and  examine 
the  pictures  on  these  pages.  Ask  them  to  tell 
what  summer  activity  is  shown  here  and  what 
other  kinds  of  things  can  be  seen  and  done  at  a 
carnival  or  midway.  Have  the  pupils  tell  about 
any  experiences  they  have  had  going  to 
carnivals  or  fairs — what  they  saw,  felt, 
touched,  tasted,  smelled,  and  heard. 

2.  In  discussing  question  2  on  page  215,  recall 
with  the  pupils  the  chart  of  Sense  Words 
developed  throughout  the  text.  Have  them  use 
it  here  as  a  resource  to  describe  the  carnival 
midway.  If  any  new  words  emerge  from  such 
descriptions,  have  them  added  to  this  chart 
under  the  appropriate  sense  column.  In  telling 
about  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  midway, 
you  might  ask  them  to  name  other  senses  that 
would  be  used  as  they  walked  through  such  a 
place.  Refer  them  to  the  cartoon  on  page  70  of 
the  chapter,  “How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is 
Hot?,”  to  stimulate  further  discussion  on  how 
the  different  senses  are  used  in  a  walk  through 
the  midway.  Have  them  refer  to  their  list  of 
Feelings  Words  and  use  any  recorded  there  to 
tell  how  the  people  at  a  carnival  might  feel. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  use  these  words  to  make  up 
sentences  that  tell  how  they  felt  about  things 
they  experienced  at  a  fair,  carnival,  or  midway. 
As  before,  any  new  words  emerging  from  this 
discussion  could  be  added  to  the  list  of 
Feelings  Words. 

4.  When  the  pupils  write  their  poems  telling  about 
an  adventure  at  a  carnival,  recall  shape  poems 
with  them.  Have  them  speculate  briefly  about 
some  of  the  different  objects  they  could  write 
about  and  what  shape  their  poem  might  be. 

Extension  Activity/acting  out  midway  activities 

Listening,  viewing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  work  in  pairs  to  act  out  scenes 
to  show  how  they  would  behave  and  feel  at  the 
midway. 


2.  Have  pupils  choose  from  scenes  such  as: 

— when  they  are  hungry 
— when  they  have  lost  someone  or 
something 

— when  they  are  waiting  in  a  long  line-up 
— when  they  are  tired  and  foot-sore  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day  at  the  midway 
— when  they  are  on  a  thrilling  ride 

Extension  Activity/preparing  a  chart  of  safety 

rules  for  the  midway 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  After  discussing  the  safety  rules  that  could  be 
observed  at  the  midway,  have  these  placed  in  a 
list  on  chart  paper. 

2.  Other  safety  rules  for  summer  activities  could 
be  grouped  with  this  list  in  the  “Summer  Is ...  ” 
Center  under  a  title  such  as  “Summer  Safety” 
or  “Safe  but  Fun  Too.” 

PAGES  216  and  217 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  viewing 

Objective:  to  discuss  summertime  foods 

1 .  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  kinds  of  foods  they 
enjoy  most  in  the  summer — what  they  are, 
whether  they  are  available  only  in  the  summer, 
whether  they  are  cheaper  to  buy  in  the 
summer,  how  they  are  eaten  or  prepared,  and 
so  on.  Then  have  the  pupils  examine  the 
pictures  on  pages  21 6  and  21 7  to  see  some 
other  kinds  of  summer  foods. 

2.  Have  the  children  name  the  foods  pictured  and 
describe  them  using  words  from  their  Sense 
Words  chart.  You  might  have  them  describe  a 
particular  food  without  naming  it  and  have 
other  pupils  try  to  guess  which  food  is  being 
described.  As  the  different  foods  are  examined 
and  discussed,  you  might  ask  questions  such 
as: 

—  Is  this  a  food  made  by  people  or  grown  by 
them? 

— What  is  this  food  made  up  of  or  what  are 
some  of  its  ingredients? 
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—  How  do  you  get  such  foods? 

—  How  does  a  farmer  or  qrower  qet  such 
foods? 

—  Have  you  ever  picked  or  grown  any  of 
these  foods?  If  so,  tell  the  class  about  it. 

— What  kinds  of  things  can  you  do  with 
these  foods  in  preparing  them  for  eating 
now,  in  the  winter,  or  in  preparing  them  in 
different  ways? 

3.  Draw  out  the  different  ways  in  which  the  foods 
pictured  are  grown  and  harvested,  ways  in 
which  they  can  be  preserved  for  winter  use, 
and  different  ways  in  which  they  can  be  eaten 
or  prepared.  Any  materials  about  food 
preparation  or  recipes  discussed  in  the  chapter, 
“How  Do  You  Know  Your  Soup  Is  Hot?  ”  might 
be  recalled  and  referred  to  at  this  point. 

4.  Depending  on  the  background  of  the  class  and 
their  familiarity  with  growing  foods,  bring  in 
pictures  showing  where  such  foods  are  grown, 
how  they  grow,  and  how  they  are  harvested.  If 
possible,  demonstrate  such  things  by  sowing 
seeds  such  as  lettuce,  beans,  or  onions  in 
wooden  flats  of  earth  about  1  m  by  1  m  and 
about  15  cm  deep.  If  sown  in  enough  time,  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  small  harvest  or 
at  least  see  the  beginnings  of  the  plants. 

Extension  Activity/writing  a  report  about  fruits 

and  vegetables 

Writing,  speaking,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  choose  summer  fruit  or 
vegetables  as  the  topic  for  a  short  report.  In 
this  report,  they  will  find  out  about  why  such 
fruit  or  vegetables  are  healthy  for  people.  You 
might  introduce  the  words  vitamin  and 
nutrition  to  the  pupils,  explaining  their 
meanings  in  terms  of  the  foods  illustrated  here. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  narrow  their  choice  of  summer 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  two  or  three  in 
particular.  Discuss  briefly  with  them  what  kinds 
of  questions  they  might  ask  about  their  topic, 
“Why  These  Summer  Fruits  (or  Vegetables) 

Are  Healthy.”  Such  questions  could  include 
what  kinds  of  vitamins  are  found  in  these  fruits 
and  vegetables,  what  these  particular  vitamins 
do  for  people,  why  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 


contain  more  of  these  vitamins  than  preserved, 
canned,  or  even  frozen  ones  do,  or  how  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  served  so  that  one 
has  the  most  nutrition  available  from  them. 

3.  Depending  on  the  number  of  questions  that 
emerge  from  such  a  discussion,  the  class  could 
be  divided  into  two  groups — those  dealing  with 
fruit  and  those  dealing  with  vegetables.  Within 
these  two  large  groups,  sub-groups  could  be 
made,  each  dealing  with  two  or  three  questions 
established  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

4.  If  the  pupils  are  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  of  nutrition,  you  might  take  one 
particular  food,  such  as  an  orange,  and  orally 
work  through  a  short  report  outline  with  the 
pupils,  recording  the  points  on  the  chalkboard 
as  they  are  made.  You  might  establish  with 
them  that  this  hot-weather  fruit  is  very 
nutritious,  that  it  is  usually  eaten  fresh, 
although  it  can  be  made  into  jam  or  marmalade, 
canned,  or  preserved,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  natural  sources  of  vitamin  C,  and 

so  on. 

5.  Completed  reports  could  be  illustrated  with  a 
diagram  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable  and  placed  on 
display  in  the  “Summer  Is. . Center. 

Extension  Activity /writing  directions  for  recipes 

(transfer  to  the  home  and  community) 

Writing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  write  the  directions  for  any  of 
the  following  activities  associated  with  fresh 
foods:  ice-cream  making,  making  a  fruit  salad, 
making  a  vegetarian  dinner,  making  a  salad  or 
salad  dressing,  making  a  typical  summer 
dessert,  making  a  squash  pie  or  carrot  cake, 
and  so  on. 

2.  Remind  them  to  bring  their  directions  with  a  list 
of  ingredients  and  equipment  needed.  If  it  is 
possible  for  the  pupils  to  make  any  of  these 
dishes  at  school,  have  them  do  so  and  serve 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

3.  Small  groups  might  select  the  same  dish  to 
write  instructions  for  and  to  prepare  for  the  rest 
of  the  class. 

4.  Completed  directions  could  be  placed  on 
display  in  the  “Summer  Is. . .  ”  Center. 
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Extension  Activity/discussing  proper  care  and 

storage  of  food  (transfer  to  home  and  community) 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Discuss  briefly  with  the  pupils  some  of  the 
summer  foods  they  must  be  careful  about  in 
terms  of  food  poisoning.  Recall  with  them  the 
meaning  of  the  word  poison  and  have  them 
find  out  how  foods  can  become  poisonous. 
Without  going  into  great  detail  concerning  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  formed  in  foods  that  have 
gone  bad,  you  might  draw  to  their  attention  that 
certain  factors,  such  as  lack  of  refrigeration  or 
improper  and  unclean  preparation  can  cause 
bacteria  to  grow  in  the  food.  Point  out  what  the 
word  bacteria  means  and  tell  the  pupils  that 
some  of  these  bacteria  are  what  cause  people 
to  become  ill  and  sometimes  die  when  they  eat 
foods  containing  them.  Discuss  with  the  pupils 
special  places  where  food  is  sold  during  the 
summer  and  what  kinds  of  things  they  should 
look  for  in  buying  snacks  that  are  fresh,  safe, 
and  nutritious.  The  pupils  might  take  foods  that 
tend  to  spoil  quickly  in  the  summer  and  tell 
about  these  in  chart  form,  listing  their  names, 
what  they  are,  what  it  is  that  makes  them  spoil 
quickly,  how  they  can  become  spoiled,  how  the 
signs  of  spoiling  can  be  recognized,  and  so  on. 
The  various  headings  for  such  a  chart  can  be 
established  in  a  class  discussion  and  then 
recorded  on  the  chalkboard.  Such  a  chart  could 
then  be  placed  on  display  in  the  Summer  Is . . . 
Center  under  a  title  such  as  “Eat  Safely.” 

2.  In  addition  to  such  a  chart,  the  pupils  might 
make  up  a  list  of  sentences  telling  about  the 
safety  rules  to  follow  for  eating  summer  foods. 
Remind  them  to  use  the  word  should  in  such 
sentences.  Place  a  list  of  foods  on  the 
chalkboard,  drawing  out  from  the  pupils  those 
that  one  should  be  particularly  careful  about 
during  the  summer.  Such  a  list  could  include 
any  foods  containing  custards,  and 
mayonnaise,  meats  such  as  cold  cuts,  weiners, 
or  ground  hamburgers,  and  prepared  foods 
such  as  fried  foods,  and  so  on.  Stress  with  the 
pupils  that  when  in  doubt,  the  best  foods  to  eat 
are  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  plain  breads  and 
products  such  as  cheese.  They  might  also 
include  sentences  about  “safe”  summer  foods 
in  their  list  of  safety  rules  for  eating  during  the 
summer. 


PAGE  218 

Activity  1 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  producing 

Objective:  to  discuss  and  write  about  Canada’s 

birthday 

1 .  If  possible,  obtain  a  recording  of  the  song, 
“Something  to  Sing  About,”  and  play  it  for  the 
pupils. 

2.  Before  discussing  the  questions  on  page  218, 
have  the  pupils  locate  on  a  map  or  atlas  the 
different  places  named  in  the  song.  Have  them 
speculate  why  such  a  song  would  be  an 
appropriate  one  to  sing  for  a  July  1  celebration. 

3.  If  necessary,  establish  with  the  pupils  what  July 
1  is,  what  historical  event  it  commemorates, 
and  why  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to 
our  country.  You  might  have  them  give 
examples  of  other  national  holidays,  both  of 
our  country  and  that  of  others.  Particularly  if 
the  class  is  multicultural  in  make-up, 
encourage  the  pupils  to  share  their  knowledge 
of  the  celebrations  of  other  countries  with  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

4.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  any  firework 
displays  they  have  seen,  reminding  them  to 
use  words  from  their  chart  of  Sense  Words  in 
telling  about  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

5.  In  discussing  the  various  local  events  that 
celebrate  July  1 ,  you  might  have  the  pupils 
make  a  class  chart  showing  such  events,  when 
and  where  they  are  held,  what  they  are,  how 
they  could  see  or  participate  in  such  events, 
and  so  on. 

Extension  Activity/researching  fireworks 

Reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  research  to  find  out  more 
about  fireworks — when  they  began,  how  they 
work,  what  kinds  are  used  today,  when  they  are 
usually  used,  what  some  safety  rules  and 
regulations  are  concerning  their  use,  who  is 
allowed  to  use  them,  what  the  dangers  from 
misuse  of  fireworks  can  be,  and  so  on.  Such  a 
list  could  be  determined  by  gathering  the 
questions  the  pupils  have  about  fireworks  and 
placing  these  on  the  chalkboard. 
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2.  If  any  pupils  show  an  interest  in  using 

their  own  fireworks,  remind  them  of  local  safety 
regulations  governing  such  activities  and  use 
this  as  a  starting  point  for  a  discussion  about 
the  should's  and  should  not’s  concerning 
fireworks.  Such  an  aspect  of  this  topic  is 
important  enough  to  be  covered  in  a  separate 
activity  in  which  the  pupils  list  the  local  safety 
regulations  concerning  fireworks  and  their 
own  common  sense  safety  rules  for  their  use. 
This  list  could  be  placed  at  the  end  of  their 
completed  report  that  would  answer  two  or 
three  of  the  questions  listed  previously  about 
fireworks.  It  might  also  lead  to  a  short 
discussion  of  the  misuse  of  fireworks,  such  as 
using  them  to  frighten  small  children  and 
animals.  If  such  a  discussion  is  undertaken, 
you  might  recall  with  the  pupils  the  different 
ways  in  which  people  react  to  spiders  and 
snakes,  often  acting  cruelly  simply  because  of 
the  appearance  of  these  creatures. 

3.  You  might  also  recall  with  them  the 
organizations  mentioned  in  the  chapter,  "In 
Your  Neighborhood,"  such  as  the  SPCA  or  the 
Humane  Society,  which  help  animals  in 
distress.  Stress  with  the  pupils  that  while 
pranks  with  firecrackers  may  seem  funny  at  the 
time,  they  can  lead  to  very  unhappy  and 
dangerous  results — some  people  have  been 
blinded  or  badly  burned  and  scarred  by  the 
misuse  of  firecrackers,  animals  or  small 
children  may  never  lose  their  fear  of  sudden 
loud  noises,  and  so  on. 

4.  Have  the  pupils  contact  the  local  police  or  fire 
department  to  see  if  someone  is  available  to 
come  to  talk  to  the  class  about  the  local 
regulations  about  fireworks  and  why  these 
regulations  are  needed. 

5.  You  might  have  the  class  prepare  in  advance  a 
list  of  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  the 
speaker  if  such  an  interview  and  talk  session  is 
possible.  Information  from  such  a  resource 
could  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  charts, 
short  reports,  or  lists  of  safety  regulations  and 
common  sense  rules  about  firecrackers. 


Extension  Activity/writing  about  summer 

pastimes 

Listening,  speaking,  writing,  viewing,  producing 

1 .  Have  the  pupils  each  select  a  summer  pastime 
that  appeals  to  them  most.  Then  list  with  the 
pupils,  some  of  the  various  activities  they  could 
do  in  telling  about  this  summer  pastime. 

2.  Draw  out  activities  such  as:  learning  songs 
about  the  pastime  or  giving  a  choral  reading  of 
a  poem  about  the  pastime;  listing  the  rules  for 
playing  or  doing  the  pastime,  including  charts 
and  diagrams  where  possible;  collecting 
pictures  of  people  doing  the  pastime  and  using 
one  for  writing  a  story  beginning;  making  a  list 
of  expressions  that  come  from  this  pastime; 
making  a  list  of  terms  particular  to  this  pastime 
and  explaining  them;  reading  a  story  about  this 
summer  pastime;  making  up  safety  rules  for 
this  game  or  pastime;  using  the  class  or  small 
groups  to  do  or  play  this  pastime  (where  this  is 
not  possible,  groups  might  improvise  a  short 
pantomime  showing  the  pastime);  drawing  a 
picture  of  themselves  and  their  friends  doing 
this  pastime  and  under  the  picture  writing  a 
sentence  about  what  is  happening;  or  writing 
captions  for  several  of  the  pictures  collected 
about  this  pastime. 

3.  If  the  pastime  named  is  a  hobby  or  sport,  the 
pupils  might  design  a  crest  to  be  worn  by  the 
players  or  the  people  who  play  it.  They  might 
also  use  a  catalogue  to  obtain  information 
about  what  the  cost  would  be  for  the  various 
items  needed  for  this  pastime.  Such  a  cost 
sheet  could  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  chart. 
Each  pupil  should  choose  at  least  five  of  these 
activities  and  do  them  as  part  of  a  booklet 
telling  about  this  summer  pastime.  Any 
suggestions  from  the  pupils  about  additional 
activities  they  could  do  to  tell  about  this 
summer  pastime  could  also  be  listed  on  the 
chalkboard.  Completed  booklets  could  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  “Summer  Is ...  ”  Center . 
Such  booklets  might  also  be  used  to  provide 
resource  information  for  some  pupils  about 
ways  they  can  spend  their  time  over  their 
summer  vacation. 
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Extension  Activity/writing  a  poem  about 

summer 

Reading,  writing,  producing 

1 .  Remind  the  pupils  that  the  kinds  of  things  they 
choose  to  do  and  what  they  feel  about  the 
summer  is  another  way  of  showing  who  they 
are.  Have  the  pupils  reread  their  list  of  “Summer 
Is ”  items  and  words  and  then  write  a  poem 
called  “Summer  is. . .  ”. 

2.  If  they  prefer,  they  could  use  the  forms, 

“Summer  should  be ...”  or  “Summer  is  going 
to  be  ...”  Have  the  pupils  draw  a  picture  of 
themselves  and  place  it  with  their  writings  for 
display  in  the  “Summer  Is ...  ”  Center. 

3.  If  some  pupils  would  prefer  to  share  this  and 
the  foregoing  writings  with  smaller  groups 
rather  than  the  class,  allow  them  to  work  in 
pairs  or  small  groups  to  read  each  other’s 
writings. 
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